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PREFACE. 


The perusal of Major ReiineH's Memoir for illus- 
tratinii; his Maji cf Indostan, one of the most valuable 
< 2 ^eographical treatises that has appeared in any age 
or country, gave rise to the following Work. It sug- 
gested to me the idea of examining more fully than 
1 had done in tlie Introductory Book to my History 
of America, into the knowledge which the Ancients 
had of India, and of considering what is certain, 
what U obscure, and what is fabulous, in the ac- 
counts of that country which they have handed down 
to us. In undertaking this inquiry, 1 had originally 
no other object than my own amusement and instruc- 
tion : but in carrying it on, and consulting with di- 
ligence the authors of antiquity, some facts, hitherto 
unobserved, and many which had not been examined 
with proper attention, occurred; new views opened ; 
my ideas gradually extended and became more inte- 
resting , until, at length, I imagined that the result of 
my researches might prove amusing and instructive 
to others, by exhibiting such a view of the various 
modes in which intercourse with India had been car- 
ried on from the earliest times, as might shew how 
much that great branch of commerce has contributed, 
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PREFACE. 

in eTery age, to increase the wcalttrt |^ powdr of the 
nations which possessed it. 

Thus the Historical Disquisition which I now lay 
before the Reader was begun and completed. What 
degree of merit it possesses, the Public must deter- 
mine. My grateful recollection of the favourable 
manner in which my other works have been received, 
naturally increases the solicitude with which I wait 
for its decision concerning this which 1 now publish. 

When I first turned my thoughts to this subject, I 
was so fully aware of the disadvantage under which 
I laboured in undertaking to describe countries of 
which I had not any local knowledge, that I hav(^ 
been at the utmost pains to guard against any errors 
which tliis might occasion. 1 have consulted, with 
[)ersevcring industry, the works of all the authors 1 
could piocure, who have given any account of India; 

1 liave never formed any decided opinion, which was 
not supported by respectable authority ; and as I have 
the good fortune to reckon among the number of niy 
friends some Gentlemen who have filled important 
stations, civil and military, in India, and wlio have 
visited many difierent parts of it, I liad recourse fre- 
quently to them, and from their conversation learned 
things whicli I could not have found in books. Were 
it proper to mention their names, the public would 
allow that, by their discernment and abilities, they 
are fully entitled to the confidence which I have 
placed in them. 

In tlie progress of the work, I became sensible of 
my own ot ficiency with respect to anotlier point. 
In order to give an accurate idea of the imperfection 
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botli ofl the tlieory and practice of navigation among 
the Aiioicnts, and to explain, with scientific preci- 
sion, the manner in which they ascertained the posi- 
tion of places, and calculated their longitude and 
latitude, a greater portion of mathematical know- 
ledge was requisite, than my attention to other stu- 
dies had permitted me to acquire. What 1 wanted, 
the friend^hi]^ of my ingenious and respectable col- 
league, Mr. Playfair, Professor of Mathematics, has 
supplied ; and I have been enabled by him to eluci- 
date all tlie points I have mentioned, in a manner 
which, 1 am confident, will ailbrd my readers com- 
})]ete satisfaction. To him, likewise, I am indebted 
for the constriietion of two maps necessary for illus- 
trating this Disquisition, which without his assist- 
ance 1 could not have undertaken. 

I have adhered, in this work, to an arrangement 
I followed in my former compositions, and to which 
the Public has been long accustomed. I have kept 
historical narrative as much separate as possible from 
scientific and critical discussions, by reserving the 
latter for Notes and Illustrations. 1 flatter myself 
that I may claim, without presumption, the merit of 
having examined with diligence what I submit to 
public inspection, and of having referred, with scru- 
pulous accuracy, to the authors from whom I have 
derived information. 

College of EdinbuiutIi, 

May lOili, I7UI. 
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HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 


CONCLRNING 

ANCIENT INDIA. 


SECTION 1. 

Intercourse with India, from the earliest Times until 
the Conquest o/E^ypt by the Romans. 

w iioEVKR attempts to trace the operations of men 
ill remote times, ami to mark the various steps of 
their progress in any line ol' exertion, will soon have 
the mortification to find, that the period of authentic 
history is extremely limited. It is little more than 
three thousand years since the Books of Moses, the 
most ancient and only genuine record of what pass- 
ed in the early ages of the world, were composed. 
Herodotus, the most ancient Heathen historian whose 
works have reached us, flourished a thousand years 
later. If we push our inquiries concerning any 
point beyond the era where written history com- 
mences, we enter upon the region of conjecture, of 
fable, and of uncertainty. Upon that ground I will 
neither venture myself, nor endeavour to conduct my 
readers. In my researches concerning the intercourse 
between the Eastern and Western regions of the earth, 
and concerning the progress of that great branch of 
trade, which, in every age, has contributed so con- 
spicuously towards raising the people who carried 
it on to wealth and power, I shall confine myself 
within the precincts I have marked out. Wherever 
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the inspired writers, bent upon higher objects, men- 
tion occasionally any circumstance that tends to il- 
lustrate the subject of my inquiries, I shall attend to 
it with reverence. Whatever other writers relate, I 
shall examine with freedom, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain the degree of credit to which they arc entitled. 

The original station allotted to man by his Crea- 
tor was in the mild and fertile regions of the East. 
There the human race began its career of improve- 
ment ; and from the remains of sciences which were 
anciently cultivated, as well as of arts which were 
anciently exercised in India, we may conclude it to 
be one of the first countries in which men made any 
considerable progress in that career. The wisdom 
of the East was early celebrated, “ and its productions 
were early in request among distant nations.*' The 
intercourse, however, between different countries was 
carried on at first entirely by land. As the people 
of the East appear soon to have acquired complete 
dominion over the useful animals,* they could early 
undertake the long and toilsome journeys which 
it was necessary to make, in order to maintain this 
intercourse; and by the provident bounty of Heaven 
they were furnished with a beast of burden, without 
whose aid it would have been impossible to accom- 
plish them. The camel, by its persevering strength, 
by its moderation in the use of food, and the singu- 
larity of its internal structure, which enables it to lay 
in a stock of water sufficient for several days, put it 
in their power to convey bulky commodities through 
those deserts which must be traversed by all who 
travel from any of the countries west of the Euphrates 
towards India. Trade was carried on in this man- 
ner, particularly by the nations near to the Arabian 
gulf, from the earliest period to which historical in- 
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formatio^i reaches. Distant journeys, liowevcr, would 
be undertaken at first only occasionally, and by a 
few adventurers. But by degrees, from attention to 
their mutual safety and comfort, numerous bodies of 
merchants assembled at stated times, and forming 
a temporary association (kno\v]i afterward by the 
name of a Caravan), governed by officers of tlieir own 
choice, and subject to regulations of which expe- 
rience had taught tliem the utility, they j)erforined 
journeys of such extent and duration, as ap[)ear asto- 
nishing to nations not accustomed to this mode of 
carrying on coniinerce. 

But, notwithstanding (‘very improvement that 
could be made in the manner of conveying the pro- 
durtions of one country to another by land, fhe in- 
coinenieiiccs which attended it were obvious and 
unavoidable. It was ofUui dangerous; always ex- 
pensive, and tedious, and fatiguing. A method of 
communication more easy and exjieditious was 
sought, and the ing(‘nuity of man gradually disco- 
V(‘red, that the rivers, the aims of the s(‘a, and even 
the ocean itself, were destined to opim and facilitate 
intercourse with the vaiious regions of the earth, 
between which they ajipear, at first view, to be placed 
as insuperable barriers. Navigation, however, and 
ship-building (as I have observi'd in another work*'), 
are arts so nice and complicated, that they reejuire 
the talents as well as experience of many succcissive 
ages, to bring them to any degree of perfection. 
From the raft or canoe, which first served to carry a 
savage over the river that obstructed him in the chase, 
to the construction of a vessel capable of conveying a 
numerous crew, or a considerable cargo of goods, to 
a distant coast, the progress of improvement is im- 
mense. Many efibrts would be made, many exjic- 

Ui.st fjf .\iijt rii \ L.I I. j> Jf 
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riments would be tried, and much labour fas well as 
ingenuity would be employed, before this arduous 
and important undertaking could be accomplished. 

Even after some improvement was made in ship- 
building, the intercourse of nations with each other 
by sea was far from being extensive. From the ac- 
counts of the earliest historians, we learn, that navi- 
gation made its first eflbrts in the Mediterranean and 
the Arabian gulf’, and in them the first active opera- 
tions of commerce were carried on. From an atten- 
tive inspection of the position and form of these two 
great inland seas, these accounts appear to be highly 
probable. These seas lay open the continents of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and spreading to a great 
extent along the coasts of the most fertile and most 
early civilized countries in each, seem to have been 
destined by nature to facilitate their communication 
with one another. We find, accordingly, that the 
first voyages of the Egyptians and Phcnicians, the 
most ancient navigators mentioned in history, were 
made in the Mediterranean. Their trade, however, 
was not long confined to the countries bordering 
upon it. By acquiring early possession of ports on 
the Arabian gulf, they extended the sphere of their 
commerce, and are represented as the first people of 
the West who opened a communication by sea witli 
India. 

In that account of the progress of navigation and 
discovery which 1 prefixed to the History of America, 
1 considered with attention the maritime operations 
of the Egyptians and Phenicians; a brief review of 
them here, as far as they relate to their connexion 
with India, is all that is requisite for illustrating the 
subject of my present inquiries. With respect to the 
former of these people, the information which his- 
tory atlbrds is slender, and of doubtful authority. 
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The fertile soil and mild climate of Egypt produced 
the necessaries and comforts of life in such profusion, 
as to render its inhabitants so independent of other 
countries, that it became early an established maxim 
in their policy, to renounce all intercourse with fo- 
reigners. In consequence of this, they held all sea- 
faring persons in detestation, as impious and pro- 
fane ; and fortifying their harbours, they denied 
strangers admission into them." 

The enterprising ambition of Scsostris, disdaining 
the restraints imposed upon it by these contracted 
ideas of his subjects, prompted him to render the 
Egyptians a commercial people; and in the course 
of his reign he so completely accomplished this, that 
(if we may give credit to some historians) he was 
able to fit out a fleet of four hundred ships in the 
Arabian gulf, which conquer(;d all the countries 
stretching along the Erythrean sea to India. At the 
same time his army, led by himself, marched through 
Asia, and subjected to his dominion (wery part of it 
as far a.s to the banks of the Ganges; and crossing 
that river, advanced to the Eastern ocean.' Eut these 
efl'orts produced no permanent eflect, and ajipear to 
have been so contrary to the. genius and habits of 
tlie Egyptians, that, on the death of Sesostris, they 
resumed their iuicient maxims, and many ages 
elapsed before the commercial -connexion of Egyjit 
with India came to be of such importance as to 
merit any notice in tliis Disquisition. 

The history of the early maritime ojierations of 
Phenicia is not involved in the same obscurity with 
those of Egypt. Every circumstance in the charac- 
ter and situation of the Phenicians was favourable 

•DkkIoi. Sicni. lib. j. p. 78 cclil. Wt vseliugi. Aii)>t. 171.6. Sir.ib. 
lib. wii p. 114?. A. i‘dil. rasanli AmsI. 17D7. ^ Dior). Sit. lib. i. 

s Set.' \utc 1. at the Liiil ol the VdIumk . 
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to the commercial spirit. The territory w^ich they 
possessed was neither large nor fertile. It was from 
commerce only that they could derive either opu- 
lence or power. Accordingly, the trade carried on 
by the Phenicians of Sidon and Tyre was extensive 
and adventurous ; and, both in their manners and 
policy, they resemble the great commercial states of 
modern times, more than any people in the ancient 
world. Among the various branches of their com- 
merce, that with India may be regarded as one of 
the most considerable and most lucrative. As by 
their situation on the Mediterranean, and the imper- 
fect state of navigation, they (‘ould not attempt to 
open a direct communication witli India by sea, the 
enterprising spirit of commerce prompted them to 
wrest from the Idummans some commodious har- 
bours towards the bottom of the Arabian gulf. 
From tluise they licld a regular intercourse with India 
on the one hand, and with the eastern and southern 
coasts of Africa on the other. The distance, how- 
ever, from the Arabian gulf to Tyre was considera- 
ble, and rendered the conveyance of goods to it by 
land carriage so tedious and expensive, that it 
b('cam(‘ necessary for them to take possession of 
Rhinocolura, the nearest port in the Mediterranean 
to the Arabian gulf. Thither all the commodities 
brought from India were conveyed over land by a 
route much shorter, and more practicable, than that 
by which the productions of the East were carried at 
a stibsequent period from the opposite shore of the 
Arabian gulf to the Nile.’’ At Rhinocolura they 
w^ero reshipped, and transported by an easy naviga- 
tion to Tyre, and distributed through the world. 
This, as it is the earliest route of communication with 
India of which we have any authentic description, 

•' Diocl. Sk. lib. i |) 70. Siiab. lili. \ \i p. 1 !‘J8 A 
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liad so many advantages over any ever known be- 
fore the modern diseoveiy of a new eourse of navi- 
gation to the East, tliat the Plienieians could supply 
other nations with the productions ol’lndia in greater 
abundance, and at a cheaper rate, than any })eople of 
antiquity. To this circumstance, which, for a con- 
siderable time, secured to tlnan a niono])oly of that 
trade, was owing, not only the extinord inary wealth 
of individuals, which rendered the “ merchants of 
Tyre princes, and her trafhekeas tlie lionourable of 
the earth,"' but the extensive power ol the state* itself, 
A\hich lirst taught mankind to conceive what vast 
j(‘sources a commercial pc'ople j)oss(‘ss, and what 
gr(*at exertions they are capable oi inaking,'' 

The .lews, by tht‘ii viednity to "l\re, had such an 
opportunity of obse'i'vine* the* wc^alth Avhich (lowed 
into that city from the lucrative commerce* carried on 
bv the Ph(‘nicians li*om th(‘ir scttlenj(*nts on the* Ara- 
bian gulf, as incited them to aim at obtaining some 
‘-hai'e* of it. Tliis they effected under the* ])ros])er()us 
i(*igiis of David and Solomon, j)artly by the con- 
(|U(*sts which th(‘y made of a small district in the 
land of Edom, that gave them possession ol* the har- 
bours of Klath and Esiongeber on tin* Eed sea, and 
partly by the frieiidshii) of Hiram, king of Tyre ; who 
enabled Solomon to lit out fleets, which, under the 
direction of Phenician pilots, sfiiled to Tarshish and 
()j)hii’.' In what region of the earth we should 
search for these famous ports which furnished the 
navy ol Solomon with the various commodities (‘nu- 
merated by the sacred historians, is an iiujniry that 
has long exercised the industry of learned men. 
They were early supposed to be situated in some 
part of India, and the Jews w'ere held to be one of 
the nations which traded with that coimtry. But 

will i;. ^'Sf-Nolr II 'Ivi'' I j >. A ‘JJ 
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the opinion more generally adopted is, tfiat Solo- 
mon’s fleets, after passing the straits of Babelmandeb, 
held their course along the south-west coast of Africa, 
as far as the kingdom of Sofala, a country celebrated 
for its rich mines of gold and silver (from which it 
has been denominated the Golden Sofala by oriental 
writers"^), and abounding in all the other articles 
which composed the cargoes of the Jewish ships. 
This opinion, which the accurate researches of M. 
D’Anville rendered highly probable, ° seems now to 
be established with the utmost certainty by a late 
learned traveller ; who by his knowledge of the 
monsoons in the Arabian gulf, and his attention to 
the ancient mode of navigation, both in that sea and 
along the African coast, has not only accounted for 
the extraordinary length of time which the fleets of 
Solomon took in going and returning, but has shewn, 
from circumstances mentioned concerning the voy- 
age, that it was not made to any place in India.'* 
The Jews, then, we may conclude, have no title to 
be reckoned among the nations which carried on in- 
tercourse with India by sea ; and if, from deference 
to the sentiments of some respectable authors, their 
claim were to be admitted, we know with certainty, 
tliat the commercial effort which they made in the 
reign of Solomon was merely a transient one, and 
that they quickly returned to their former state of 
unsocial seclusion from the rest of mankind. 

From collecting the scanty information which his- 
tory affords, concerning the most early attempts to 
open a commercial intercourse with Inc^ia, I now 
proceed, with more certainty and greater confidence, 
to trace the progress of communication with that 
country, under the guidance of authors who recorded 

^ Notices (les MSS. dll Roi, torn. ii. p. 10. 

" Dis'-i rt. siu le Pays d’Opliir, Mem de Lllt raf. tom. xxx. ji. £ci. 

•’ Hruce’*; TraveKs, bof)Iv ii. cli. J. 
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events nearer to their own times, and vdth respect 
to which they had received more full and accurate 
intelligence. 

The first establishment of any foreign power in 
India which can be ascertained by evidence meriting 
any degree of credit, is that of the Persians ; and 
even of this we have only a very general and doubt- 
ful account. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, though 
raised to the throne of Persia by chance or by arti- 
fice, possessed such active and enterprising talents, 
as rendered him worthy of that high station. He 
examined the different provinces of his kingdom more 
diligently than any of his predecessors, and explored 
regions of Asia formerly little known. Having sub- 
jected to his dominion many of the countries which 
stretched south-east from the Caspian sea towards 
the river Oxus, his curiosity was excited to acquire 
a more extensive and accurate knowledge of India, 
on which they bordered. With this view he ap- 
pointed Scylax of Caryandra to take the command 
of a s([uadi on fitted out at Caspatyrus, in the coun- 
try of Pactya (the modern Pchkely), towards the 
upper part of the navigable course of the river Indus, 
and to fall down its stream until he should reach the 
ocean. This Scylax performed, though it should 
st'em wdth much difficulty, and notwithstanding many 
obstacles ; for he spent no less than two years and 
six months in conducting his squadron from the place 
vvhere he embarked, to the Arabian gulf."^ The ac- 
count which he gave of the populousness, fertility, 
and high cultivation of that region of India through 
which his course lay, rendered Darius impatient to 
become master of a country so valuable. This he 
soon accomplished ; and though his conquests in 
India seem not to have extended beyond the district 


V HiMdflcI lib IV, f. 44. 
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watered by the Indus, we are led to form a high idea 
of its opulence, as well as of the number of its inha- 
bitants, in ancient times, when we learn that the 
tribute which he levied from it was near a third part 
of the whole revenue of the Persian monarchy But 
neither this voyage of Scylax, nor the conquests of 
Darius, to which it gave rise, diffused any general 
knowledge of India. The Greeks, who were the 
only enlightened race of men at that time in Europe, 
paid but little attention to the transactions of the 
people whom they considered as barbarians, espe- 
cially in countries far remote from their own ; and 
Scylax had embellished the narrative of his voyage 
with so many circumstances manifestly fabulous,® that 
he seems to have met with the just punishment to 
which persons who have a notorious propensity to 
what is marvellous are often subjected, of being lis- 
tened to with distrust, even when they relate what is 
exactly true. 

About a hundred and sixty years after the reign 
of Darius Hystaspes, Alexander the Great under- 
took his expedition into India. The wild sallies of 
passion, the indecent excesses of intemperance, and 
the ostentatious displays of vanity too frequent in the 
conduct of this extraordinary man, have so degraded 
his character, that the pre-eminence of his merit, 
either as a conqueror, a politician, or a legislator, has 
seldom been justly estimated. The subject of my 
present inquiry leads me to consider his operations 
only in one light, but it will enable me to exhibit a 
striking view of the grandeur and extent of his plans. 
He seems, soon after his first successes in Asia, to 
have formed the idea of establishing a universal 
monarchy, and aspired to the dominion of the sea, 

Herod, lib. iii. c. 90 — 96 . Sec Note III. 

" Philostr. Vita Apoll lib. iii. c. 47, and Note Sd of Oleariiis Tzetzet. Chiliad, 
vii. vers. 6.‘>0. 
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Tis well as of the land. From the wonderful efforts 
of the Tyrians in their own defence, when left with- 
out any ally or protector, he conceived a liioj’h opi- 
nion of the resources of maritime power, and of the 
wealth to l)c derived from commerce, especially that 
with India, vvliich he found enn;rossed by the citizens 
of Tyre. With a view to secure tliis commerce, and 
to establish a station for it, preferable in many re- 
spects to tliat of Tyre, as soon as he completed the 
coiujucst of F<j;-yi)t, he founded a city near one of the 
mouths of the Nile, which he honoured with his own 
name ; and with such admirable discernment was the 
situation ol it chosen, that Ah^xandria soon became 
the L^rcatest Iradinfr c ity in the ancient world ; and, 
notwithstanding many successiv<^ revolutions in em- 
pire', continued duriinj: cight(‘en centuries, to be the 
chief seal of commerce with India/ Amidst the 
military operations to Avhich Alexander was soon 
^^>biig(‘d to turn his attention, the desire of acquiring 
the lucrative commerce which the Tyrians had c'ar- 
ried (Ui with India, was not relinquished. Events 
soon occurred, that not only contirmed and added 
strength to this desire, but operu'd to him a prospect 
ol“ obtaining the sovereignty of tliose regions which 
supplied the rest of mankind with so many precious 
commodities. 

After his final victory over the Persians, he was 
led in pursuit of the last Darius, and of Bessus, the 
murderer of that unfortunate monarch, to traverse 
that part of Asia which stretches from the Caspian 
sea beyond the river Oxus. He advanced towards 
the east as far as Maracanda," then a city of some 
note, and destined in a future period, under the 
modern name of Samarcand, to be the capital of an 
empire not inferior to bis own cither in extent or in 

* V mericn, \ ol. i. [t 

VOi, J\. C 
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power. In a progres.s of several months , through 
provinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks, in a 
line of march often approaching near to India, and 
among people accustomed to much intercourse with 
it, he learned many things concerning the state of a 
country* that had been long the object of his thoughts 
and wishes,'' which increased his desire of invading 
it. Decisive and prompt in all his resolutions, he 
set out from Bactria. and crossed that ridge of moun- 
tains which, under various denominations, forms the 
stony girdle (if I may use an expression of the 
oriental geographers) which encircles Asia, and con- 
stitutes the northern barrier of India. 

The most practicable avenue to every country, it 
is obvious, must be formed by circumstances in its 
natural situation, such as the defiles which lead 
through mountain.s, the course of rivers, and tlie 
places where they may be passed witli tlio greatest 
ease and safety. In no place of the earth is this 
line of ap[)roach marked and defined more conspi- 
cuously, than on the northern frontier of India; in- 
somuch that the three great invaders of this country, 
Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in three 
distant ages, and with views and talents extremely 
dift'erent, advanced by the same route, with very 
little deviation. Alexander had the merit of having- 
first discovered the way. After passing the moun- 
tains, he encamped at Ale.xandria Paropatnisana, not 
far from the mountains denominated the Indian Cau- 
casus by his historians, now known by the name of 
Hindoo Kho;' and having subdued or conciliated 
the nations seated on the north-west bank of the In- 
dus, he crossed the river at Taxila, now Attock, 

Strabo, p. lOL’l. A. > Arrian, n. c. I S. 

' In the Accoiul cililion of liis Memoir, Major Kennell gi\cs the niodrni 
iianiCB of llic 1I\ tlaspc*!, vitli '.ome variation in tlirir ortl:otrrai»b\ , Rlmt and 
llnildut. 
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where its stream is so tranquil that a bridge can be 
tlirown over it with greater ease than at any other 
place/ 

After passing the Indus, Alexander marched for- 
ward in tlie road which leads directly to tl)e Ganges, 
and the opulent provinces to the south-east, now 
comprehended under the general name of Indostan. 
But, on the banks of the Hydaspes, known in modern 
times by the name of the Betah or Chclum, he was 
opposed by Porus, a powerful monarch of the coun- 
try, at the liead of a numerous army. The war with 
Porus, and the hostilities in which he was succes- 
sively engaged with other Indian princes, led him to 
deviate from his original route, and to turn more to- 
wards the south-west. In carrying on these opera- 
tions, Alexander marched through one of the richest 
and best peopled countries in India, now called the 
Panjab, from the five great rivers by which it is 
watered ; and as we know that this march was per- 
formed in the rainy season, wlicn even Indian armies 
cannot k(*cp the field, it gives a high idea both of 
Alexander’s persevering spirit, and of the extraor- 
dinary vigour and hardiness of constitution, which 
soldiers, in ancient times, derived from the united 
cti’ects of gymnastic exercise and military discipline. 
In every step of his progress, objects no less striking 
than new presented themselves to Alexander. The 
magnitude of the Indus, even after he had seen the 
Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, must have filled 
him with surprise.'' No country he had hitherto 
visited was so populous and well cultivated, or 
abounded in so many valuable productions of nature 
and of art,’ as that part of India through wliich he had 
led his army. But when he was informed in every 


" Mem f) See Noir IV. 
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place, and probably with exaggerated description, 
how much the Indus was inferior to the Ganges, and 
how far all that he bad hitherto beheld was surpassed 
in the happy regions through which that great river 
flows, it is not wonderful that his eagerness to view 
and to take possession of them should have prompt- 
ed him to assemble his soldiers, and to propose 
that they should resume their march towards that 
quarter, where wealth, dominion, and fame awaited 
them. But they had already done so much, and had 
suffered so greatly, especially from incessant rains 
and extensive inundations, that their patience as well 
as strength were exhausted,* and witli one voice they 
refused to advance farther. In this resolution they 
persisted with such sullen obstinacy, that Alexander, 
though possessed in the highest degree of every 
(juality that gains an ascendant over the minds of 
military men, was obliged to yield, and to issue 
orders for marching back to Persia.*' 

The scene of this memorable transaction was on 
the banks of the Hyphasis, the modern Beyah, 
which was the utmost limit of Alexander's progress 
in India. Prom this it is manifest, that he did not 
traverse the whole extent of the Panjab. Its south- 
west boundary is formed by a river anciently known' 
by tlie name of Hysudrus, and now by that of tlie 
Setlcge, to which Alexander never approached nearer 
than the southern bank of the Hyphasis, where he 
erected twelve stupendous altars, which he intended 
as a monument of his exploits, and which (if we may 
believe the biographer of Apollonius Tyanaeus) were 
still remaining, with legible insci’iptions, when that 
fantastic sophist visited India, three hundred and 
•seventy- three years after Alexander's expedition.* 

' S(*r Noll' V. Arrintt, v c 
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The breadtli of the Panjab, from Ludliana on the 
SetleLj^'C to Attock on the Indus, is computed to be 
two hundred and fifty-nine gcoi:;raphical miles, in a 
straio'ht line ; and Alexander's march, computed in 
the same manner, did not exceed above two hundred 
miles. Pill, both as he advanced and returned, his 
troops were so spread over the country, and often 
acted ill so many separate divisions, and all his 
movements were so exactly measured and delineated 
by men of science, whom he kept in pay for the pur- 
})ose, that he acquired a very extensive and accurate 
knowledge of that part of India.* 

When, upon his return, he reachc'd the banks of 
the Hydaspcs, he found that the ofhccTS to whom he 
had c^iveu it in chaiL^e to build and collect as many 
ves'-els as possible, had executed his orders with 
such aetivity and succc'ss, that they had assembled a 
numerous tleet. As amidst tlic hurry of war, and 
th(‘ rai^e of conquest, he never lost sioht of his pacific 
and commercial scliemcs, the destination ol his fiiuT 
was to sail down the Indus to the ocean, and from 
its mouth to jiroceed to the TVa'sian iifull, that a com- 
muiiicatioii by sea might bo opeiu'd with India and 
the centre of his dominions. 

'Jlie conduct of this expedition was eoinmitted to 
A'earcluis, an ofiicer eijual to that important trust. 
But as Alexander was ambitious to acijuire fame of 
every kind, and fond of engaging in new and splen- 
did undertakings, he himself accompanied Ncarchus 
in his navigation down the river. The armament 
was indeed so great and magnificent, as deserved to 
be commanded by the coiKjueror of Asia. Jt was 
coini)Osed of an army of a hundred and twenty 
thousand men, and two hundred elepliaiits, and of a 
Hcet of near two thousand vessels, various in burden 

^ I’llii. ^ al. Ilibt. lib VI. ( . 17. 
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and form;* on board of which one-third of the troops 
embarked, while the remainder marching in two di- 
visions, one on the right, and the other on the left, 
of tlie river, accompanied them in their progress. 
As they advanced, the nations on each side were 
either compelled or persuaded to submit. Retarded 
by the various operations in which this engaged him, 
as well as by the slow navigation of such a fleet as 
he conducted, Alexander was above nine months 
before he reached the ocean 

Alexander’s progress in India, in this line of di- 
rection, was far more considerable than that which 
he made by the route we formerly traced ; and when 
we attend to the various movements of his troops, 
the number of cities which they took, and the dif- 
ferent states which they subdued, he may be said 
not only to have viewed, but to have explored, the 
countries through which he passed. This part of 
India has been so little frequented by Europeans in 
later times, tliat neither the position of places, nor 
their distances, can be ascertained with the same ac- 
curacy as in the interior provinces, or even in the 
Panjab. But from the researches of major Rennell, 
carried on with no less discernment than industry, 
the distance of that place on the Hydaspes, where 
Alexander fitted out his fleet from the ocean, cannot 
be less than a thousand British miles. Of this ex- 
tensive region a considerable portion, particularly 
the upper Delta, stretching from the capital of the 
ancient Malli, now Moultan, to Patala, the modern 
Tatta, is distinguished for its fertility and popula- 
tion.* 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, satis- 
fied with having accomplished this arduous under- 

s See Note A’l. ^ Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1014. 

* Rennell, Mem. 6B, bic. 
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takiiiG^, led liis army by land back to Persia. The 
command of the fleet, with a considerable body of 
trooj)s on board of it, he left to Nearchus, who, after 
a coasting’ voyage of seven montlis, conducted it 
safely up the Persian gulf into the Eiipliratcs.’^ 

In tlii> oner did Alexander first open the know- 
ledge of India to the people of Europ(*, and an ex- 
tensive disti ict of it was surveyed with greater accu- 
racy tlian could have been expected from the short 
time lie remained in tlial country. Fortunatedy an 
exact account, not only of lus military ojierations, 
but of every thing worthy of notice in the countries 
where they wei’c carried on, was recordc'd in the 
memoirs or journals of three of his principal othcers, 
Ptolemy, tlic son of Lagiis, Aristobulns, and Near- 
chus. Tlie two former liave not, indeed, reached 
our times ; but it is probable that tlie most im])ortant 
facts v^l^cll they contained are preserved, as Arrian 
profc\sscs to Ikuc followed them as his guides in his 
Hist(^ry ol tin* Ex])e(iition of yMexander a work 
whicli, though composed long alter dreecc' had lost 
its liberty, and in an age when genius anrl taste were 
nil the decline, is not unworthy tin', purest times of 
Attic literature. 

With respect to the general state of India, we 
learn from these writers, that, in the age of Alex- 
ander, though there was not established in it any 
powerl’ul empire, resembling that which, in modern 
times, stretched its dominion from the Indus almost 
to Cape Comorin, it was, even then, formed into 
monarchies of considerable extent. The king of the 
Prasij was prepared, on the banks of the Ganges, to 
oppose the Macedonians, wdth an army of twenty 
thousand cavalry, two hundred thousand iidantry, 
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two thousand armed chariots, and a great number of 
elephants."* The territory of which Alexander con- 
stituted Porus the sovereign, is said to have contained 
seven distinct nations, and no fewer than two thou- . 
sand towns."" Even in the most restricted sense that 
can be given to the vague indefinite appellations of 
nations and toivns, an idea is conveyed of a very great 
degree of population. As the fleet sailed down the 
river, the country on each side was found to be in 
no respect inferior to that of which the government 
was ( ommitted to Porus. 

It was likewise from the memoirs of the same 
officers that Europe derived its first authentic infor- 
mation concerning the climate, the soil, the produc- 
tions, and the inhabitants of India; and, in a coun- 
try where the manners, the customs, and even the 
dress of the people, are almost as permanent and in- 
variable as the face of nature itself, it is w^onderful 
how exactly the descriptions given by Alexander’s 
officers delineate what we now behold in India, at 
the distance of two thousand )^ears. The stated 
change of seasons, now known by the name of AIou- 
soons; the periodical rains ; the swelling of the rivers; 
the inundations which these occasion ; the appear- 
ance of the country during their continuance, are 
particularly mentioned and described. No less ac- 
curate are the accounts which they have given of the 
inhabitants, their delicate and slender form, their 
dark complexion, their black uncurled hair, their 
garments of cotton, their living entirely upon vege- 
table food, their division into separate tribes or casts, 
the members of which never intermarry, the custom 
of wives burning themselves with their deceased 
husbands, and many other particulars, in all which 
they perfectly resemble the modern Hindoos. To 

Died. Sicul. lib wil. p. 232. " Airiaii, lib. vi, c. 2. 
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enter into any detail with respect to these in this 
place would be premature ; but as the subject, though 
curious and interesting, will lead unavoidably into 
discussions not well suited to the nature of an liisto- 
rical woi k, I shall reserve my ideas concerning it for 
an Appendix, to be annexed to this Disquisition ; 
and hope they may contribute to throw some' addi- 
tional light upon the origin and nature of the com- 
merce u ith India. 

Much as the Western world was indebted for its 
knowledge of India to the exj)edition of Alexander, 
it was only a small portion of that v^Lst continent 
wliich he explored, llis operations did not extend 
beyond the modern province of Lahore, and the 
c()untri(‘s on the banks of the Indus froniMoultan to 
the sea. These, hovvevea*, were surveyed with that 
degree of accuracy which I have already described ; 
and it is a circumstance not unwortliy oi‘ notice, that 
this district ol‘ India which Europeans iirst entered, 
and with whic h lh(;y were best acciuainted in ancient 
times, i> now l<‘Ss known than almost any |)art of 
that continent, ’ neither commerce nor war, to which, 
in every age, geograpliy is chicHly indebted for its 
improvement, having led any nation of Europe to 
Irequent or explore it. 

If an untimely death Inul not put a [xaiod to tlie 
reign of the ^Macedonian Ikto, India, we liave reason 
to tliink, would liave been mor(‘ ihlly explored by 
the aiieieiits, and the* European domiiiicjn would 
have been estaldislied th(*re two thousand years 
soriner. When Alexander invaded India, he had 
something more in view than a transumt incursion. 
It was his object to annex that extensive and ojiulent 
country to his ciiqiire ; and thougli the rcTractory 
sfiirit o^‘ llis army obliged him, at that time, to sus- 

" Rrii’iclJ, Mem. 111. 
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pend the prosecution of his plan, he was far from 
relinquishing it. To exhibit a general view of the 
^measures which he adopted for this purpose, and to 
point out their propriety and probable success, is not 
foreign from the subject of this Disquisition, and 
will convey a more just idea than is usually enter- 
tained, of the original genius and extent of political 
wisdom which distinguished this illustrious man. 

When Alexander became master of the Persian 
empire, he early perceived, that with all the power 
of his hereditary dominions, reinforced by the troops 
which the ascendant he had acquired over the va- 
rious states of Greece might enable him to raise 
there, he could not hope to retain in subjection ter- 
ritories so extensive and populous ; that, to render 
his authority secure and permanent, it must be esta- 
blished in the affection of the nations which he had 
subdued, and maintained by their arms ; and that, in 
order to acquire tliis advantage, all distinctions be- 
tween the victors and vanquished must be abolished, 
and his European and Asiatic subjects must be in- 
corporated and become one people, by obeying the 
same laws, and by adopting the same manners, in- 
stitutions, and discipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well adapted 
to accomplish what he had in view, nothing could be 
more repugnant to the ideas and prejudices of his 
countrymen. The Greeks had such a high opinion 
of the pre-eminence to which they were raised by 
civilization and science, that they seem hardly to 
have acknowledged the rest of mankind to be of the 
same species with themselves. To every other people 
they gave the degrading appellation of barbarians, 
and, in consequence of their own boasted superiority, 
they asserted a right of dominion over them, in the 
same manner (to use their own expression), as the 
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soul has over the body, and men have over irrational 
animals. Extravagant a3 this pretension may now 
appear, it found admission, to the disgrace of an- 
cient philosophy, into all the schools. Aristotle, full 
of this opinion, in support of which he employs ar- 
guments more subtle than solid,*' advised Alexander 
to govern the Greeks like subjects, and the barbarians 
as slaves; to consider the former as companions, the 
latter as creatures of an inferior nature.** But the 
sentiments of the pupil were more enlarged than 
those of his master, and his experience in governing 
men taught the monarch what the speculative science 
of the philosopher did not discover. Soon after the 
victory at Arbela, Alexander himself, and by his per- 
suasion, many of his officers, assumed the Persian 
dress, and conformed to several oi‘ their customs. 
At the same time he encouraged the Persian nobles 
to imitate the manners of the Macedonians, to learn 
the Greek language, and to accpiire a relish for the 
beauties of the elegant writers in that tongue, which 
were then universally studied and admired. In or- 
der to render the union more complete, he resolved 
to marry one of the daughters of Darius, and chose 
wives for a hundred of his principal officers in the 
most illustrious Persian families. Their nuptials 
were celebrated with great pomp and festivity, and 
with high exultation of the conquered people. In 
imitation of them, above ten thousand Macedonians, 
of inferior rank, married Persian women, to each of 
whom Alexander gave nuptial presents, as a testi- 
mony of his approbation of their conduct.' 

But assiduously as Alexander laboured to unite 
his European and Asiatic subjects by the most indis- 

I’ Aristot. Polit. i. c. ;3 — 7. 
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soluble ties, he did not trust entirely to the success 
of that measure for the security of his new conquests. 
In every province which he subdued, he made choice 
of proper stations, where he built and fortified cities, 
in which he placed garrisons composed partly of 
such of the natives as conformed to the Grecian 
manners and discipline, and partly of such of his 
European subjects as were worn out with the fa- 
tigues of service, and wished for repose and a per- 
manent establishment. These cities were numerous, 
and served not only as a chain of posts to keep open 
the communication between the different provinces 
of his dominions, but as places of strength to over- 
awe and curb the conquered people. Thirty thou- 
sand of his new subjects, who had been disciplined 
in these cities, and armed after the European fashion, 
appeared before Alexander in Susa, and were formed 
by him into that compact solid body of infantry, 
known by the name of the Phalanx, which constituted 
the strength of a Macedonian army. But in order 
to secure entire authority over this new corps, as 
well as to render it more effective, he appointed that 
every officer in it intrusted witli command, cither 
superior or subaltern, should be European. As the 
ingenuity of mankind naturally has recourse in simi- 
lar situations to the same expedients, the European 
powers, who now in their Indian territories employ 
numerous bodies of the natives in their service, have, 
in forming the establishment of these troops, adopted 
the same maxims; and, probably without knowing 
it, have modelled- their battalions of Seapoys upon 
the same principles as Alexander did his phalanx of 
Persians. 

The farther Alexander pushed his conquests from 
the banks of the Euphrates, which may be considered 
as the centre of his dominions, lie found it necessary 
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to build and to fortify a greater number of cities. 
Several of these to the east and south of the Caspian 
sea, are mentioned by ancient authors; and in India 
itself he founded two cities on the banks of the Hy- 
daspes, and a third on the Acesincs, both navigable 
rivers, which, after uniting their streams, tall into the 
Indus.' From the choice of such situations, it is 
obvious that he intended, by means of these cities, 
to keep open a communication with India, not only 
by land, but by sea. It was chiefly with a view to 
the latter of these objects (as I have already ob- 
served), that he examined the navigation of the In- 
dus with so much attention. Witli the same view, 
on his return to Susa, he, in person, surveyed the 
course of the Euphrates and Tigris, and gave direc- 
tions to remove the cataracts or dams, with which the 
ancient inonarchs of Persia, induced by a peculiar 
precept of their religion, which enjoined them to 
guard with tlje utmost care against defiling any of 
the elements, had constructed near the mouths of these 
rivers, in order to shut out their subjects from any 
access to the ocean. ^ By opening the navigation in 
this manner, he proposed, that the valuable com- 
njodities of India should be conveyed from the Per- 
sian gulf into the interior parts of his Asiatic domi- 
nions, while by the Arabian gulf they should be car- 
ried to Alexandria, and distributed to the rest of the 
world. 

Grand and extensive as these schemes were, the 
precautions employed, and the arrangements made 
for carrying them into execution, were so various 
and so proper, that Alexander had good reason to 
entertain sanguine hopes of their proving successful. 
At tlie time when the mutinous spirit of his soldiers 

* Sec Note I\. 
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obliged him to relinquish his operations in India, he 
was not thirty years of age complete. At this enter- 
prising period of life, a prince, of a spirit so active, 
persevering, and indefatigable, must have soon found 
means to resume a favourite measure, on which he 
had been long intent. If he had invaded India a 
second time, he would not, as formerly, have been 
obliged to force his way through hostile and unex- 
plored regions, opposed at every step by nations and 
tribes of barbarians whose names had never reached 
Greece. All Asia, from the shores of the Ionian 
sea to the banks of the Hyphasis, would then have 
been subject to his dominion ; and through that im- 
mense stretch of country he had established such a 
chain of cities, or fortified stations," that his armies 
might have continued their march with safety, and 
have found a regular succession of magazines pro- 
vided for their subsistence. Nor would it have been 
difficult for him to bring into the field forces suffi- 
cient to have achieved the conquest of a country so 
populous and extensive as India. Having armed 
and disciplined his subjects in the East like Eu- 
ropeans, they would have been ambitious to imitate, 
and to equal their instructors, and Alexander might 
have drawn recruits, not from his scanty domains in 
Macedonia and Greece, but from the vast regions 
of Asia, which, in every age, has covered the earth, 
and astonished mankind with its numerous armies. 
When at the head of such a formidable power he had 
reached the confines of India, he might have entered 
it under circumstances very different from those in 
his first expedition. He had secured a firm footing 
there, partly by means of the garrisons that he left 
in the three cities which he had built and fortified, 
and partly by his alliance with Taxiles and Porus. 

“ Se^ Note XI. 
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These two Indian princes, won by Alexander’s hu- 
manity and beneficence, which, as they were virtues 
seldom displayed in the ancient mode of carrying* on 
war, excited of course a higher degree of admiration 
and gratitude, had continued steady in their attach- 
ment to the Macedonians. Reinforced by their 
troops, and guided by their information as well as 
by the experience which he had acquired in his for- 
mer campaigns, Alexander must have made ra})id 
progress in a country, where every invader, from his 
time to tlic present age, has proved successful. 

Rut this and all his other splendid schemes were 
terminated at once by his untimely death. In con- 
sequence of that, however, events took place, which 
illustrate and confirm the justness of the preceding 
speculations and conjectures by evidence the most 
striking and satisfactory. When that great empire, 
which the siH)erior genius of Alexander had kept 
united and in subjection, no longer felt his superin- 
tending control, it broke into pieces, and its various 
provinces were seized by his principal officers, and 
parcelled out among them. From ambition, emu- 
lation, and personal animosity, they soon turned 
their arms against one another; and as several of the 
leaders were equally eminent for political abilities 
and for military skill, the contest was maintained 
long, and carried on with frequent vicissitudes of 
fortune. Amidst the various convulsions and revo- 
lutions which these occasioned, it was found that the 
measures of Alexander for the preservation of his 
conquests had been concerted with such sagacity, 
that, upon the final restoration of tranquillity, the 
Macedonian dominion continued to be established 
in every part of Asia, and not one province had 
shaken off the yoke. Even India, the most remote 
of Alexander’s conquests, quietly submitted to Pytho 
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the sqn of Agenop, and afterward to Seleucus, who 
successively obtained dominion over that part of 
Asia. . ^orus and Taxiles, notwithstanding the death 
of Aeir benefactor, neither declined submission to 
the authority of the Macedonians, nor made any 
attempt to recover independence. 

During the contests foi^ power and superiority 
among the successors of Alexander, Seleucusj who, 
in every effort of enterprising ambition, was inferior 
to none of them, having rendered himself master of 
all the provinces of the Persian empire, compre- 
hended under the name of Upper Asia, considered 
those countries of India which had been subdued by 
Alexander, as belonging to that portion of the Ma- 
cedonian emp^ire of which he was now the sovereign. 
Seleucus, like all the officers formed under Alex- 
ander, entertained such ideas of the advantages 
which might be derived from a commercial inter- 
course with India, as induced him to march into that 
country, partly with a view of establishing his own 
authority there, and partly in order to curb Sandra- 
cottus, who hairing lately acquired the sovereignty of 
the Prasij, a powerful nation on the banks of the 
Ganges, threatened to attack the Macedonians, whose 
Indian territories bordered on his dominions. Un- 
fortunately no account of this expedition, which 
seems to have been splendid and successful, has 
reached our times. All we know of it is, that he ad- 
vanced considerably beyond ^e utmost boundary of 
Alexander’s pipgress in Indfa,* and would probably 
have proceeded much farther, if 1^ had not been 
constrained to stop short in his ^career, in order to 
oppose Antigonus, who was preparing to invade his 
dominions at the head of a formidable army. Before 
he began his march towards the Euphrates, he con- 

» See Note JCTT, 
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eluded a treaty with Sandracottus ; in conseqfcience of 
which, that monarch quietly retained the king*dom 
he had acquired. But the powers and possesions 
of the Macedonians seem to have remained unim- 
paired during the reign of Seleucus, which termi- 
nated forty-two years after the death of Alexander. 

With a view of cultivating a friendly intercourse 
with Sandracottus, Seleucus made choice of Me- 
gasthenes, an officer, who, from his having accom- 
panied Alexander in his expedition into India, had 
some knowledge of the state of the country, and 
the manners of its inhabitants, and sent him as his 
ambassador to Palibothra.“ Tn this famous capital 
of the Prasij, situated on the banks of the Ganges, 
Megasthenes resided several years, and was pro- 
bably the first European who ever beheld that 
mighty river, far superior to any of the ancient con- 
tinent in magnitude,’‘ and no less distinguished by 
the fertility of the countries through which it fiows. 
This journey of Megasthenes to Palibothra made 
Europeans acquainted with a large extent of coun- 
try, of which they had not hitherto any knowledge ; 
for Alexander did not advance farther , towards the 
south east than that part of the river Hydraotes or 
Rauvee, where the modern city of Lahore is situ- 
ated, and Palibothra, the site of which, as it is a 
capital position in the geography of ancient India, 

I have investigated with the utmost attention, ap- 
pears to me the same with that of the modem city 
of Allahabad, at the confluence of the two great 
rivers, Jumna and Ganges.^ As the road from 
Lahore to Allahabad runs through some of the most 
cultivated and opulent provinces of India, the more 
the country was explored, the idea of its value rose 

■ Strabo, lib. ii. p. 1 ? 1 . See. Arrian, Hist. lad. passun 
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higher. Accordingly, what Megasthenes observed 
during his progress to Palibothra, and his resi- 
dence there, made such an impression upon his 
own mind, as induced him to publish an ample 
account of India, in order to make his countrymen 
more thoroughly acquainted with its importance. 
From his writings the ancients seem to have derived 
almost all their knowledge of the interior state of 
India, and from comparing the three most ample 
accounts of it, hy Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and 
Arrian, they appear manifestly, from their near 
resemblance, to be a transcript of his words. But, 
unfortunately, Megasthenes was so fond of the 
marvellous, that he mingled with the truths which 
he related many extravagant fictions ; and to him 
may be traced up the fabulous tales of men with 
ears so large that they could wrap themselves up 
in them, of others with a single eye, without 
mouths, without noses, with long feet, and toes 
turned backwards, of people only three spans in 
height, of wild men with heads in the shape of a 
wedge, of ants as large as foxes that dug up gold, 
and many Qther things no less wonderful.^ The 
extracts from his narrative which have been trans- 
mitted to us by Sfrabo, Arrian, and other writers, 
seem not to be entitled to credit, unless when they 
are supported by internal evidence, and confirmed 
by the testimony of other ancient authors, or when 
they coincide with the experience of modem times. 
His account, however, of the dimensions and geo- 
graphy of India, is curious and accurate. His de- 
scription of the power and opulence of the Prasij 
perfectly resembles that which might have been 
given of some of the greater states in the modem 
Indostan, before the establishment of the Maho- 

• Strabo, lib. xx. 1033. A. 1037. C. 
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medan or European power in India, and is con- 
sonant to the accounts which Alexander had re- 
ceived concerning that people. He was informed, 
as has been already mentioned, that they were pre- 
pared to oppose him on the banks of the Ganges, 
with an army consisting of twenty thousand cavalry, 
two hundred thousand infantry, and two thousand 
armed chariots;’ and Megasthenes relates, that he 
had an audience of Sandracottus in a place where 
he was encamped with an army of four hundred 
thousand men.** The enormous dimensions which 
he assigns to Palibothra, of no less than ten miles 
in length, and two in breadth, and surrounded by 
walls in which there were five hundred and seventy 
towers, and sixty-four gates, would probably have 
been ranked by Europeans among the wonders 
which he delighted to relate, if they were not now 
well acquainted with the rambling manner in which 
the cities of India were built, and did not know 
with certainty that, both in former and in the pre- 
sent times, it might boast of cities still more ex- 
tensive.'" 

This embassy of Megasthenes to Sandracottus, 
and another of Diamachus to his son and successor 
Allitrochidas, are the last transactions of the Syrian 
monarchs with India, of which we have any ac- 
count."* Nor can we either fix with accuracy the 
time, or describe the manner in which their pos- 
sessions in India were wrested from them. It is 
♦ probable that they were obliged to abandon that 
country soon after the death of Seleucus.' 

But though the great monarchs of Syria lost, 
about this period, those provinces in India, which 

' Diod. Sicul. lib. xvii. p. 232. Q. Curt. lib. ix c. 2. 

Strabo, lib.^xv. p. 103 .j. C. Rciinell, Mcni. 49, 50. 

** Sre Note XV. « Ju'^lin lib. x\. c. 4. 
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had been subject to their dominions, the Greeks in 
a smaller kingdom, composed of some fragments of 
Alexander’s empire, still maintained an intercourse 
with India, and even made some considerable ac- 
quisition of territory there. This was the king- 
dom of Bactria, originally subject to Seleucus, but 
wrested from his son or grandson, and rendered an 
independent state, about sixty-nine years after the 
death of Alexander. Concerning the transactions 
of this kingdom, we must rest satisfied with glean- 
ing a few imperfect hints in ancient authors. From 
them we learn that its commerce with India was 
great ; that the conquests of the Bactrian kings in 
that country, were more extensive than those of 
Alexander himself, and particularly that they reco- 
vered possession of the district near the mouth of 
the Indus, which he bad siihdued.*^ Each of the 
six princes who reigned in Bacfria, carried on mili- 
tary operations in India with such success, that 
they penetrated far into the interior part of the 
country, and proud of the conquests which they 
bad made, as well as of the entensive dominions 
over which they reigned, some of them assumed the 
lofty title of Great King, which distinguished the 
Persian monarchs in the days of their highest splen- 
dour. But we should not have known how long 
this kingdom of Bactria subsisted, or in what man- 
ner it terminated, if M. de Guignes had not called 
in the historians of China to supply the defects of 
the Greek and Roman writers. . By them we are 
informed, that about one hundred and twenty-six 
years before the Christian era, a powerful horde of 
Tartars, pushed from their native seats on the con- 
fines of China, and obliged to move towards the 

' Strabo, lib. xi. 785. D. lib. X7. 1006. B. Justin, lib. xli. c. 4. Bayer, 
Hist. Kegni Grscor. Dactriani, passim. 
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west by the pressure of a more numerous body that 
rolled on behind them, passed the Jaxartes, and 
pouring in upon Bactria, like an irresistible torrent, 
overwhelmed that kingdom, and put an end to the 
dominion of the Greeks* there, after it had been 
established near one hundred and thirty years.*' 

From this time until the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the Portuguese, by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, opened a new communication with the 
East, and carried their victorious arms into every 
part of India, no European power acquired territory, 
or established its dominion there. During this long 
period, of more than sixteen hundred years, all 
schemes of conquest in India seem to have been 
totally relinquished, and nothing more was aimed at 
by any nation, than to secure an intercourse of trade 
with that opulent country. 

It was in Egypt "that the seat of this intercourse 
was established ; and it is not without surprise that 
we observe how soon and how regularly the com- 
merce with the East came to be carried on by that 
channel, in which the sagacity of Alexander des- 
tined tt to flow. Ptolemy, the son of T,agus, as soon 
as he took possession of Egypt, established the seat 
of government in Alexandria. By some exertions of 
authority, and many acts of liberality, but chiefly by 
the fame of his mild and equal administration, he 
drew such a number of inhabitants to this favourite 
residence, that it soon became a populous and 
wealthy city. As Ptolemy deserved and had pos- 
sessed the confidence of Alexander more perfectly 
than any of his officers, he knew well that his chief 
object in founding Alexandria was to secure the 
advantages arising from the trade with India. A 
long and prosperous reign was favourable to the pro- 

f Mem. dc Literal, tom. xxv. p. 17, &c. See Note XVI. 
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secution of that object, and though ancient authors 
have not enabled us to trace the steps which the first 
Ptolemy took for this purpose, we have a striking 
evidence of his extraordinary attention to naval 
affairs, in his erecting a light-house on the island of 
Pharos, at the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria,* 
a work of such magnificence as to be reckoned one 
of the seven wonders of the world. With respect to 
the commercial arrangements of his son Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, we have more perfect information. 
In order to bring the trade with India, (which began 
to revive at Tyre, its ancient station,‘‘) to centre in 
Alexandria, he set about forming a canal, a hundred 
cubits in breadth, and thirty cubits in depth, be- 
tween Arsinoe on the Red sea, not far from the 
situation of the modern Suez, and the Peleusiac or 
eastern branch of the Nile, by means of which the 
productions of India might have been conveyed to 
that capital wholly by water. But either on ac- 
count of some danger apprehended from completing 
it, that work was never finished ; or from the slow 
and dangerous navigation towards the northern ex- 
tremity of the Red sea, this canal was found*to be 
of so little use, that in order to facilitate the com- 
munication with India, he built a city on the west 
coast of that sea, almost under the tropic, to which 
he gave the name of Berenice.' This new city soon 
became the staple of the trade with India.® From 
Berenice the goods were transported by land to 
Coptos, a city three miles distant from the Nile, but 
which had a communication with that river by a 
navigable canal, of which there are still some re- 
mains," and thence carried down the stream to Alex- 

^ StrabOi lib. xvii. p. 1140. C. ^ Strabo, lib. xvi. 1089t A. 

‘ Strabo, lib. xvii. 1156. D. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 29. 

“ Sec Note XVII. ■ D’AnTillc Mera. de I’Egyptc, p. 21. 
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andria. The distance between Berenice and Coptos 
was, according to Pliny, two hundred and fifty- 
eight Roman miles, and the road lay through the 
desert of Tliebais, almost entirely destitute of water. 
But the attention of a powerful monarch m&de pro- 
visioflfe for supplying this want, by searching for 
springs, and wherever these were found he built 
inns, or more probably in the eastern style caravan- 
seras, for the accommodation of merchants.” In this 
channel the intercourse between the East and West 
continued to be carried on during two hundred and 
fifty years as long as Egypt remained an indepen- 
dent kingdom. 

The ships destined for India took their departure 
from Berenice, and sailing, according to the ancient 
mode of navigation, along the Arabian shore, to the 
promontory Syagrus (now Cape Rasalgate), held 
their course along tRe coast of Persia, either directly 
to Pattala (now Tatta), at the head of the lower 
Delta of the Indus, or to some other emporium on 
the west coast of India. To this part of India 
which Alexander had visited and subdued, the 
commerce under the protection of the Eg3rptian 
monarchs seems to have been confined for a con- 
siderable time. Afterward a more convenient 
course was followed, and from Cape Rasalgate 
vessels sailed in a direct course to Zizerus. This, 
according to M. de Montesquieu,’’ was the kingdom 
of Sigertis, on the sea-coast adjacent to the mouth 
of the Indus, conquered by the Greek monarchs of 
Bactria ; according to Major Rennell,’ it weis a port 
on the northern part of the Malabar coast. Ancient 
authors have not conveyed such information as will 
enable us to pronounce with certainty, which of 

■> Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157. D. 1169. «> L’Eiprit des Loii, lib. xii. c. 7. 

1 Introduct. p. xxi?ii. 
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these two opposite opinions is best founded. Nor 
can we point out with accuracy, what were the other 
pcfrts in India which the merchants from Berenice 
frequented, when that trade was first opened. As 
they sailed in vessels of small burden, which crept 
timidly along the coast, it is probable that their 
voyages were circumscribed within very narrow 
limits, and that under the Ptolemies no considerable 
progress was made in the discovery of India.' 

From tliis monopoly of the commerce by sea be- 
tween the East and West, which Egypt long en- 
joyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of opu- 
lence and power for which it was conspicuous. In 
modern times, acquainted with the vigilant and en- 
terprising activity of commercial rivalship, there is 
hardly any circumstance in ancient story which ap- 
pears more surprising, than that the sovereigns of 
Egypt should have been permitted to engross this 
lucrative trade without competition, or any attempt 
to wrest it out of their hands ; especially as the 
powerful mouarchs of Syria might, from tlie Persian 
gulf, have carried on an intercourse with the same 
parts of India, by a shorter and safer course of navi- 
gation. Different considerations seem to have in- 
duced them so tamely to relinquish all the obvious, 
advantages of this commerce. The kings of Egypt, 
by their attention to maritime affairs, had formed a 
powerful fleet, which gave them such decided com- 
mand of the sea, that they could have crushed with 
ease any rival in trade. No commercial intercourse 
seems ever to have been carried on by sea between 
Persia and India. The Persians had such an insu- 
perable aversion to that element, or were so much 
afraid of foreign invasion, that their monarchs (as I 
have already observed) obstructed the navigation of 

f Sec Note XVllI. 
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the great rivers, which gave access to the interior 
parts of the country, by artificial works. As their 
subjects, however, were no less desirous than the 
people around them to possess the valuable produc- 
tions and elegant manufactures of India, these were 
conveyed to all the parts of their extensive dominions 
by land-carriage. The commodities destined for the 
supply of the northern provinces, were transported 
on camels fronj the banks of the Indus to those of the 
Oxus, down the stream of which they were carried 
to the Caspian sea, and distributed, partly by land- 
carriage, and partly by navigable rivers, through the 
different countries, bounded on one hand by the 
Caspian, and on the other by the Euxine sea.’ The 
commodities of India intended for the southern and 
interior provinces, proceeded by land from the Cas- 
pian gates to some of the great rivers, by which they 
were circulated through every part of the country. 
This was the ancient mode of intercourse with India, 
while the Persian empire was governed by its native 
princes ; and it has been observed in every age, that 
when any branch of commerce has got into a certain 
channel, although it maybe neither the most proper 
nor the most commodious one, it requires long time, 
and considerable efforts, to give it a different di- 
rection.* 

To all these reasons for suffering the monarchs of 
Egypt to continue in the undisturbed possession of 
the trade with India by sea, another may be added. 
Many of the ancients, by an error in geography ex- 
tremely unaccountable, and in which they persisted, 
notwithstanding repeated opportunities of obtaining 
more accurate information, believed the Caspian sea 
to be a branch of the great Northern ocean, and the 
kings of Syria might hope by that means to open ’a 

• Sirabo, lib. lii. 776. D. Plin, Nat. Hist. lib. ri. c. 17. • See Note XIX. 
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communication with Europe, and to circulate through 
it , the valuable productions of the East, without in- 
truding into those seas, the navigation of which the 
Egyptian monarchs seemed to consider as their ex- 
clusive right. This idea had been early formed by 
the Greeks, when they became masters of Asia. 
Seleucus Nicator, the first and most sagacious of the - 
Syrian kings, at the time when he was assassinate^^, 
entertained thoughts of forming a junction between 
the Caspian and Euxine seas by a canal,” and if this 
could have been effected, his subjects, besides the 
extension of their trade in Europe, might have sup- 
plied all the countries in the north of Asia, on the 
coast of the Euxine sea as well as many of those 
which stretch eastward from the Caspian, with the 
productions of India. As those countries, though 
now thinly inhabited by a miserable race of men, 
destitute of industry and of wealth, were in ancient 
times extremely populous, and filled with great and 
opulent cities, this must have been considered as a 
branch of commerce of such magnitude and value, 
as to render the securing of it an object worthy the 
attention of the most powerful monarch. 

But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria la- 
boured with emulation and ardour to secure to their 
subjects all the advantages of the Indian trade, a 
power arose in the West which proved fatal to both. 
The Romans, by the vigour of their military institu- 
tions, and the wisdom of their political conduct, 
having rendered themselves masters of all Italy and 
Sicily, soon overturned the rival republic of 
Carthage, subjected Macedonia and Greece, 
extended their dominion over Syria, and at last 
turned their victorious arms against Egypt, the only 
kingdom remaining of those established by the sue- 


^ Flin. Nal. Hist. lib. vi. c. 11. 
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cessors of Alexander the Great. After a series of 
events which belong not to the subject of this Dis- 
quisition, Egypt was annexed to the Roman empire, 
and reduced into the form of a Roman province by 
^ ^ Augustus. Aware of its great importance, 
he, with that provident sagacity which dis- 
tinguishes his character, not only reserved it as one 
of the provinces subject immediately to imperial 
authority, but by various precautions, well known to 
every scholar, provided for its security. This gx- 
traordinary solicitude seems to have proceeded not 
only from considering Egypt as one of the chief 
granaries on which the capital depended for sub- 
sistence, but as the seat of that lucrative commerce 
which had enabled its ancient monarchs to amass 
such enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and 
envy of other princes, and produced, when brought 
into the treasury of the empire, a considerable altera- 
tion both in the value of property, and the state of 
manners, in Rome itself. 
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» 

Intercourse xoith India, from the Establishment of the 
Roman Dominion in Egypt, to the Conquest of that 
Kingdom by the Mahomedans. 

Upon the conquest of Egypt by the Romans, and 
the reduction of that kingdom to a province of their 
empire, the trade with India continued to be carried 
on in the same mode under their powerful pro- 
tection : Rome enriched with the spoils and the tri- 
bute of almost all the known world, had acquired a 
taste for luxuries of every kind. Among people 
of this description, the productions of India have 
always been held in the highest estimation. The 
capital of the greatest empire ever established in 
Europe, filled with citizens, who had now no occu- 
pation but to enjoy and dissipate tlie wealth accu- 
mulated by their ancestors, demanded every thing 
elegant, rare, or costly, which that remote region 
could furnish, in order to support its pomp, or 
heighten its pleasures. To supply this demand, 
new and extraordinary efforts became requisite, and 
the commerce with India increased to a degree. 
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which (as I have observed in another place*) will ap- 
pear astonishing even to the present age, in which that 
branch of trade has been extended far beyond the 
practice or conception of any former period. 

Besides the Indian commodities imptjrted into the 
capital of the empire from Egypt, the Romans re- 
ceived an additional supply of them by another mode 
of conveyance. From the earliest times, there seems 
t6 have been some communication between Meso- 
potamia, and other provinces on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and those parts of Syria and Palestine, 
which lay near the Mediterranean. The migration 
of Abram from Ur, of the Chaldees from Sichem in 
the land of Canaan, is an instance of this.*^ Thq^ 
journey through the desert, which separated these 
countries, was much facilitated by its affording one 
station abounding with water, and capable of dtolti- 
vation. As the intercourse increased, the possession 
of this station became an object of so much im- 
portance, that Solomon, when he turned his attention 
towards the extension of commerce among his sub- 
jects, built a fenced city there.' Its Syrian name of 
Tadmor in the wilderness, and its Greek one of Pal- 
myra, are both descriptive of its situation in a spot 
adorned with palm-trees. Tliis is not only plentifully 
supplied with water, but surrounded by a portion of 
fertile land, which (though of no great extent) ren- 
ders it a delightful habitation in the midst of barren 
sands and an inhospitable desert. Its happy position, 
at the distance of eighty-five miles from the river 
Euphrates, and about one hundred and seventeen 
miles from the nearest coast of the Mediterranean,** 

» Hist, of Amprioa, vol. i. p. 42. ** Genes, xi. xii. 

^ 1 lOngs ix. 18. 2Chron. viii. 4. 

In a former edition, 1 stated the distance of Palmyra from the Euphrates at 
sixty miles, and from the Mediterranean at two hundred and three miles. Into 
these errors I was led by M. D’AnviJie, who, in bis Memoire sur I’Euphrate et le 
Tigris, a work published in old age, did not retain his wonted accuracy. From 
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induced its inhabitants to enter with ardour into the 
trade of conveying commodities from one of these to 
the other. As the most valuable productions of India, 
brought up the Euphrates from the Persian gulf, are 
of such small hulk as to bear the expense of a long 
land-carriage, this trade soon became so considerable 
that the opulence and power of Primyra increased 
rapidly. Its government was of the form which is 
best suited to the genius of a commercial city, repub- 
lican ; and from the peculiar advantages of its situa- 
tion, as well as the spirit of its inhabitants, it long 
maintained its independence, though surrounded by 
powerful and ambitious neighbours. Under the 
Syrian monarchs descended from Seleucus it attained 
to its highest degree of splendour and wealth, one 
great source of which seems to have been the sup- 
plying their subjects with Indian commodities. When 
Syria submitted to the irresistible arms of Rome, 
Palmyra continued upwards of two centuries a free 
state, and its friendship was courted with emulation 
and solicitude by the Romans, and their rivals for 
empire, the Parthians. That it traded with both, 
and particularly that from it Rome as well as other 
parts of the empire received the productions of India, 
we learn from Appian, an author of good credit.' 
But in tracing the progress of the commerce of the 
ancients with the East, I should not have ventured, 
upon his single testimony, to mention this among 
the channels of note in which it was carried on, if a 
singular discoverv, for which we are indebted to the 
liberal curiosity and enterprising spirit of our own 
countrymen, did not confirm and illustrate what he 
relates. Towards the close of the last century, some 


information commonicated bj Major Rcnnell, I liave substituted the trne dis- 
tances. 

* Appian. de Bello Civil, lib. v, 1076. edit. Tollii. 
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gentlemen of the English factory at Aleppo, incited 
by what they heard in the East concerning the won- 
derful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, notwithstanding 
the fatigue and danger of ajourney through the de- 
sert, to visit them. To their astonishment they be- 
held a fertile spot of some miles in extent arising like 
an island out of- a vast plain of sand, covered with 
the remains of temples, porticoes, aqueducts, and 
other public works, which, in magnificence and 
splendour, and some of them in elegance, were not 
unworthy of Athens or of Rome in their most pros- 
perous state. Allured by their description of them, 
about sixty years thereafter, a party of more en- 
lightened travellers, having reviewed the ruins of 
Palmyra with greater attention and more scientific 
.skill, declared that what they beheld there exceeded 
the most exalted ideas which they had formed con « 
ceming it.^ 

From both these accounts, as well as from recol- 
lecting the extraordinary degree of power to which 
Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and a considerable part of Asia Minor were 
conquered by its arms ; when Odenatus, its chief 
magistrate, was decorated with the imperial purple, 
and Zenobia contended for the domin’on of the East 
with Rome under one of its most warlike emperors, 
it is evident that a state which could derive little im- 
portance from its original territory, must have owed 
its aggrandizement to the opulence acquired by ex- 
tensive commerce. Of this the Indian trade was un- 
doubtedly the most considerable, and most lucrative 
branch. But it is a cruel mortification, in searching 
for what is instructive in the history of past times, to 
find that the exploits of conquerors who have deso- 
lated the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who have 

^ Wood’s Ruins of ?alinjra, p. .37. 
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reiulered nations unha|^y,. a^e recorded with minute 
and often disgusting accimcy, while the discovery 
of useful aad’the pcqgress of the most beneficial 
branches of commerce, me passed over in silence, and 
suffered to sink into ol^vion. 

After the conquest of Palmym by Aurelian, trade 
never revived .there. At present a few miserable huts 
of beggarly Arabs are scattered in the courts of its 
stately temples, or deform its elegant porticoes ; and 
exhibit a humiliating contrast to its ancient magni- 
ficence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria ex- 
erted their activity in order to supply the increasing 
demands of <Rome for Indian commodities, and vied 
with each other in their efforts, the eagerness of gain 
(as Pliny observes) broughj India itself nearer to the 
rest of the world. In the course of their voyages to 
that country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots could 
not fail to observe the regular shifting of the periodi- 
cal winds or monsoons, and how steadily they con- 
tinued to blow during one part of the year from the 
east, and during the other from the west. Encou- 
* raged by attending to this circumstance,. Hippalus, 
the commander of a ship engaged in the Indian trade, 
ventured, about fourscore years after Egypt was an- 
nexed to the Roman empire, to relinquish the slow 
and circuitous course which I have described, and 
stretching boldly from the mouth of the Arabian gulf 
across the ocean, was carried by the western monsoon 
to Musiris, a harbour in that part of India now known 
by the name of the Malabar coast. 

This route to India was held to be a discovery of 
such importance, that in order to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the inventor, the name of Hippalus was given 
to the wind which enabled him to perform the voyage.* 

t Ferip. Mar. Erythr. p. 3t. 
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to give it with a degJ^ .^i^PNid^^^hich cianael^tta 
be attained in ,tr^p|^|^ih6%a^ qir 0(mis%cial ope- 
rations of the |^«|ts^ Fi^ ,^e o|}- 

serves) to Julipi^^. iti t#d ihiT^^^ the oargo 
destined ibr India is embarked bh lhe Nil^ and 4s 
carried to Coptos, which is distant thri^'l^di^' and 
three niiiles, and the voyage^k osi^^.accompiisbed 
in twelve days. From Coptos are conveyed 

by land carriage to Berenice pn the A^rabian gulf, 
halting at different stations regulated '^ctording to 
the conveniency^ of watering. The^ff&ta^e between 
these cities is twp hundred and fff^^ghti^es. On 
account of the heat the caravan tra’^ls ol^' during 
the night, and the jouipey k finished on the twdfth 
day. From Berenice, sM^s take departure 
about raidsummrt-, and ^n^thirty ddyii Nfach Ocelis 
(Gella) at thetnoutb of the Arabian gm^ or Cane 
(Cape Fartaque) on the coast of Aralua Felut; Thence 
they sail, in forty days, tp'Musiris, the first emporium 
in India. They begin their voyage homewards'eaily 
in the Egyptian month Thihi, which answeia pur 
December; they sail wiffi a nd^^eaiit'wmKl^ and, 
when they enter the Arabian gdjf, m'eetwdtfr^!i|oiidii- 
west wind, and, thus Pompietethe voyage in 
a year.*" 

' The account which Pliny ^yes b^jKoisi^ litfd 
Barace, another harbour not^ far 'cKirttUitjf'yidlic^Ww 
likewise frequented ..hyllhe Shiik - ^ 
being both ^0 incqmmodloud'f^ tratk^ Ac^^ 
the shsdfbwipEMs 6f the pott^' 
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to diflchargoiand 4|ke the c^goes in small boats, 
does not enable Uj| to Ib^i^ll^/position with perfect 
accurqcy. Thin i|^tiptio]l%ppli^4o po^ts on 
the Mi^li^ cWsBt; bul^lron^ ,two jeftcunjistances 
meiktioned by hini'; t^t they are not l^.distant 

from Cottonara, the coun^ which produces pepper 
in great abundance and. &e other, 'that, in sailing 
towards thenr, the wurselay hear Nitrias, the station 
of the pirates ; 1 a^pt the* opinion of Major Ren- 
nell, thattlmy were situated somewhere between Goa 
mid Tellicheny, and that probably the modem Meet- 
aw or Meijee is:^ Musiris of the ancients, and Bax- 
celore dieir Barace.‘ , > . . 

> As in these two ports was the prindpid staple of 
the trade between Egypt and Indian when in its most 
flourishing etate, this seems to be die propm place for 
inquiring' into the nature of the commerce which the 
ancients; particularly the Romans, carried on with 
that country, and for ehumeating the commodities 
most in request, which, they imported from it. But 
as the operations of copcunerce and the mode of re- 
gulating it, were little attended to in those states of 
antiquity; of whose transactions we have any accu- 
rate knowledge'; their historians hardly enter into 
any detail concerning a subject of such subordinate 
importance in their pobdcal system ; and it is mostly 
from brief hints, detaohed ihcts, and incidental obser- 
vations, that we can ^her iiiibrmation concerning it^ 
In every it has been a commerce of luxury,, 
rather than of necessity, which has been carried on 
between 'Eurt^: and ^dia; Its degant manufac- 
tures; spices, smdpieckma stones; are neither objects 
ofdeshretflrnatietis of mmple mmmers, nor .are such 
neEcmatifiesseseied of wealth snffident to purchase 
them. die time ^ Romans bd^e masters 

' ' » S*e Note XXI. 



tastes -foitned by ^i^',^C»pl^''and’ extisyagaRce'i>f 
wealtb. They irerei:i^«uiaa6q«ieiK»j^,y^]^d^ 
wiidi those now ^j^ts jratificwia^ji^th which 
India 8uppluMh;Uh|^ io'istidkfh^ndwc^c'^-l^ 
produ^iona of that artt* 
6cial^ 8eeiQr«to^ihaTe been ««»dlkHthd'|taiho in 
^ as. in the preset,; Bd^'tl^ JBoiw#* 

»n differed, in many respect^ fimm that of raOr 

dem timega ; . aadjipf couroe, ll^ir demnhds from India 
differed, considend)ly'from cnirs< 

In order to cOfnvey anidea'of dn^ d<^EiaBdfl>-aA cmn- 
plete as possibfc^il shall, in theffi«t»plaice, mbke some 
observations on die three great circles ofgenend 
importation .frpini'Jiidia«;. . I. Spicee and aromadcs. 
2i Precious stones and.pnmrls, 3. Side* Astd^ thenil 
shall give some account (as far a« loan ijci^sre to do 
it from authentic informadon) of the. assortment of 
cargoes, both outward and homewacdbound^ for^the 
vessels fitted out at Berenice, to different ports of 
India. 

r i I. Spices and aromatics. n Prom the moda>pfjHiU 
giotts worship in the heathen i»urld«; from dm J umm^ 
dibknumber^f their deities, of :the taiplmoon- 

secrated to them, theoonaumption of frmddnibmtte and 
other .aromatiOs,, which wmas iued saond 

function,. nuist have been weiy.greahtfButt^Tnotfy 
<ff men occasioned aig^eatm cef)sumpttom<if:>'these 
fragrant substances, thmi their pi(^»; It unedie eus- 
tom of the {tomans to biint the bodies of dieir dead ; 
and they doem^ it is dis^i^ixf;iaSj||^lcence, to 
cover not onlythe body, hot &e fimenih|lh^ on which 
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it was laid, with the most costly spices. At the fii- 
neral of Sylk, two huiidred and ten burdens of spices 
were strewed upon the pile. Nmo is reported to have 
burnt a quantity of cinnaxnon and cassia at the funeral 
of Pappcea, greater than the countries from which it 
was imported produced in -one year. We consume 
in heaps these precious substances with the carcasses 
of the dead (says Pliny) : we offer them to the gods 
■only , in grains:™ It was not from India, I am aware, 
but from Arabia, that aromatics were first imported 
into Europe ; and some of them, particularly frank- 
incense, were productions of that country. But the 
Arabians were accustomed, together with spices of 
native growth, to furnish foreign merchants with 
others of 'higher valuer which Aey brought from 
India, and the regions beyond it. The commercial 
intercourse of the Arabians with the eastern parts of 
Asia, was not only early, but considerable. By 
means of their trading caravans, they conveyed into 
their own country all the valuable productions of the 
East, among which spices held a chief place. In 
every ancient account of Indian commodities, spices 
and aromatics of various kinds form a principal arti- 
cle.” Some authors assert that the greater part of 
those purchased in Arabia were not the growth of 
that country, but brought from India.” That this 
assertion was well founded, appears from what has 
been observed in modem times. The frankincense 
of Arabia, though reckoned the peculiar and most 
precious production of the country, is much inferior 
in (piality to that imported into it from the East; and 
it is chiefly with the latter that the Arabians at pre- 
sent supply the extensive demands of various pro- 

" N«L Hist. lib. xii. c. 18. 

■ Peripl. Mw.feth, p. 22. 28. Strabo, lib. it, p. 156, A.lih. xt. b, 1018. A. 

I ^ • Strabo, lib. xvii. p, 1 129. C. 
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viDces of Asia for this, commodity;* It is >upon good 
authority, theo, that 1 have mention^ the importa- 
tion of spices fs one qf the most cdi^iderable brancbes 
of ancient chmmetce tvith India. In the. Augustad 
age, an entire street in Rome, sterna to have beendo- 
cnpied by those who sold frankincense, pepper, and 
aromatics.'’ 

II. Precious stones, together with which pearls may 
be classed, seem to be the article' ne'xt in value im- 
ported by the Romans from the East, As those 
have no pretension to be of any real usej their value 
arises entirely from their beauty and their rarity, and 
even when estimated most moderately is always high. 
But among nations far advanced in luxury, when 
they are deemed not only ornaments, bid marks of 
distinction, the vain and the opulent vie- so eagerly 
with one another for the possession of them, that 
they rise in price to an exorbitant and almost incre-* 
dible height. Diamonds, though the art of cutting 
them was imperfectly known to the ancients, held a 
high place in estimation among them, as well as 
among us. The comparative value of other precious 
stones varied according to the diversity of .tastes and 
the caprice of fashion. The immense number of 
them mentioned by Pliny, and the laborious care 
with which he describes and arranges them,' will 
astonish, I should suppose, the most skilful lapidary 
or jeweller of modem times, and shews the high re- 
quest in which they were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the Romans 
seem to have given the preference to pearls.* Per- 
sons of every rank purchased them with eagerness ; 
they were worn on every part of dress ; and there is 
such a difference, both in size and in value, among 

P Neibnhr. T)«»cript de TAr^bie, tom. i. p. 126. Hor.lib* i). epUt 1. 

' Nat. Hist lib. uitH. * Sccf*Note XXII. 
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ffetirls, that wfaSe sndiltts «ten large and of superior 
kutre adenied^llie sAdi^dle great, 'ahridtel: 

oaes aad^f inferior- Quality gratified vani^ of 
persons^ in- mdie htuhhle- etatloiis of life. '/ Julini 
Caesar presented SerV^ilia, die mother of Brutus, with 
a peiurl, for whioh Ire paid fOrtjr-eigfat thousand four 
hundred and fifty-seven pounds. The famous peari 
ear-rings of Cleopatra were in value one hundred 
and sixty- one thotlsand four hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds.* Precious stones, it is true, as well as pearls, 
were found not only in India,' but in many difierent 
countries, and all were ransacked in order to gratify 
the pride of Rome.* India, however, iumished the 
chief part, and ' its productions were allowed to be 
most abundant, diverged, and valuable. 

III. Another production of India in great demand 
at Rome,’ was silk ; and when we recollect the va- 
riety of elegant fabrics into which it may be formed, 
and how- much these have added to the splendour of 
dress and furniture, we cannot wonder at it being 
held in such estimation by luxurious people. The 
price it bore was exorbitant; but it was deemed a 
dress too ' expensive and too delicate for men," and 
was appropriated wholly to women of eminent rank 
tmd opulence. This, however, did not render the 
demwd for it less eager, especially after the example 
of the dissolute Elagabalus introduced the use of it 
among the other sex, and abcustomed men to the dis- 
grace (as the severity of ancient ideas accounted it) 
of wearing (his efieminate garb; Two circumstances 
concerning, the traffic of silk among the Romans 
merit obsmiMion. '- Contrary to what usually takes 
place in the operations of trade, the more general 
use of that commodity seems not to hare increased 

• FliD. Nat. Hiat Hb. ix. c. X. See Note XXHL 
> Tacit AooiL lib. ii. c. 33. 
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the quantity imported, - in such proportion as to an- 
swer the growing demand for it, and thepriee of silk 
was not reduced during the. course -of two hundred 
and fifty years from the timoof its being first known 
in .Rome. > In the reig^ of Aurelian, it still continued 
to be valued at its weight in gold. This, it is pro-* 
bable, was owing to the mode in which that com- 
modity was procured by the merchants of Alexan- 
dria. They had no direct intercourse with China, 
the only country in which Ike silkworm was then 
reared, and its labour rendered an article of com- 
merce. All the silk which they purchased in the 
different ports of India that they frequented, was 
brought thither in ships of the country ; and either 
from some defect of skill in managing the silkworm, 
the produce of its ingenious industry among the Chi- 
nese was scanty, or the intermediate dealers found 
greater advantage in furnishing the market of Alex- 
andria with a small quantity at a high price, than to 
lower its value by increasing the quantity. The 
other circumstance which I had in view is more 
extraordinary, and affords a striking proof of the 
imperfect communication of the ancients with remote 
nations, and of the slendei^ knowledge which they 
had of their natural productions or arts. Much as 
the manufactures of silk were admired, and often as 
silk is mentioned by the Greek and Roman authors, 
they had not, for several centuries, after the use of it 
became common, any certain knowledge either of the 
countries to which they were indebted for this fa- 
vourite article of elegance, or of the manner in which 
it was produced. By some,'stik was supposed to be 
a fine down. adhering to the leaves of certain trees 
or floweTS-;. others imagined ii to be a delicate spe- 
cies of wool or cotton; and even those who had 
learned that it was the work of an insect, shew, by 
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their descriptions^ they had no di^nct idea of 
the manner in whkh it wasformed.* It wns ht con- 
sequence of an event that happened in ^esUth cen- 
tury, of the Christian era, of which I. shall hereafter 
take' notice, that ftie j^al nature of silk became known 
in Europe., 

The other commodities usually imported from In- 
.dia will be mentioned in -the account, which I now 
proceed to give, of the cargoes sent out and brought 
home in the ships employed in the trade with that 
country.' For this we are- indebted to the Circum- 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, ascribed to Arrian, 
a curious though short treatise, less known than it 
deserves to be, and which enters into some details 
concerning commerce, to which there is nothing simi- 
lar in any ancient writer. The first place in India, in 
which the ships from Egypt, while they followed the 
ancient ' course of navigation, were accustomed to 
trade, was Patala in the river Indus. They imported 
into it woollen cloth of a slight , fabric, linen in che- 
quer-work, some precious stones, and some aromatics 
unknown in India, coral, storax, glass vessels of dif- 
ferent kinds, some wrought silver, money, and wine- 
In return for fihese, they reived spices of various 
kinds, sapphires, and other ' gems, silk stuffs, silk 
threads, cotton cloths,^ and black pepper. But a far 
m(n« coniuderkble emporiu|n on the same coast, was 
Baiygaza, and on thnt account the author, whom I 
follow here, describes its situation and the mode of 
approaching it, with greUt minuteness and accuracy. 
Its situation corresponds entirely with that pf Baroach, 
on the great rivey Nerbuddah, down the stream of 
which, or by land-carrie^, from the great city of 
• Tagara across Mgh mohntems,* all the productions of. 
theinteriCr ccwntry were conveyed to The arti- 

> S«e Mote XXIV. ‘ <r S«« Mote X.W. • See Note XXVI. 
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cles of isipoitfttioo ond exportation in this great mart ' 
were extensive and vanous. Besides these already 
mentioned, our authcv enumerates among the fomtf ^ 
Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, brass, tin, lea(^v: 
girdlM or sashes of curious texture, meUt(^ white.’ 
glass, red arsenic, black lead, gold and silver coin. 
Among the exports he mentions the onyx, and other 
gems, ivory, myrrh, various fabrics of cotton, both 
plain and ornamented with dowers, and long pepper.* 
At Musiris, the next emporium of note on Aat coastf, 
the articles imported were much the same as at Bary- 
gaza ; but as it lay nearer to the eastern parts of In- 
dia, and seems to have had niuoh communication with, 
them, the commodities exported from it were more 
numerous andmore valuable. He specifies particularly 
pearls in great abundance and of extraordinatiy beauty, 
a variety of silk stu^, rich perfumes, tortoiseshell, dif- 
ferent kinds of transparebt gems, especially diamonds, 
and pepper in large quantitira, and of the brat quality." 

The justness of the account given by diis author of 
the articles imported from India, is confirmed by the 
Roman law, in which the Indian commodities subject 
to the payment of duties are enumerated.® By com- 
paring these two accounts, we may form an idea 
tolerably exact of the nature and extent of the trade 
with India in ancient times. 

As the state of society and manners among the na- • 
tives of India, in the earliest period in which they are 
known, nearly resembled what weobserve among their 
descendants in the present age ; their wants and de- 
mands were^i of coursej much tlTe same. The inge- 
nuity of thdr own artiste was so able to supply these, 
that they stood little in need of foreign manufactures 
or productions, except some of thie useful metals which 

• Peripl.'ttu. Etylltf. p. ffl. »' Ibid. SI,' 3*. 

« Pigeit, Kb. siiiip tit if. $ 16 . . De pobGctnu VccU^iilibtts. 
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Aeir own country did not 'furnish in sufficient quan- 
tiiy; and then, as now, it was. mostly svritls ^gold and 
silver that the luxuries of the east Wete inadhase^i In 
two particukrsi ihowever, our importatioEffl front India 
thffer greatly from those of the ancients*. The dress, 
bo^’of the Greeks and Rornsms, was, almost entirely 
Wallen, which, .by their frequent use of the warm 
bath, was rendered abundantly comfortable. Their 
consumption of linen and cotton cloths was much iny 
ferioF to that of modern times, ^hen these are worn 
by persons 'in every rank of life. Accordingly, a 
g^at branch of modem iimportation from that part 
of' India with which the ancients were acquainted, 
is in putco-goods ; icomprehendii^, under, that , mer- 
cantile term, the immense variety of fabrics which 
ancient Indian ingenuity has formed of cotton. But 
as far as I have observed, we have no authority that 
will justify us in stating the ancient importation of 
these to' be in any degree considerable. 

In modem times, ;though it continues still to be 
chiefly a commerce of luxury that is carried on with 
India, yet, together with the articles that minister to 
it^ we import, to a considerable extent, various com- 
modities which are to be^considered merely as the 
materials of our domestic manufactures. Such are 
the cotton- wool of Indostan^t the usilk of China, and 
the saltpetre of Bengal. .Butin the account of an- 
cient importatton&X'from India, raw silk nnd silk 
thread' excepted^ 1 find nodiing mentioned that coaild 
serve as tiie'. materials of. any. homeymamifacture. 
The navigation of'the ’sneients mever having ex- 
tended to China, the quantify of uuwroughtsific with 
which, they. wscceijupplkd, by ipeans of theTndian 
traders, xqjpeam' tositov9Bt) been sO' scanty, that the 
manu^tnre of it bould not make an addition of any 
moment to their domestic industry* 
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After this succinct account of the commerce cai^' 
rted on by die ancients in India, I proceed to inquire 
what knowledge they bad of the countries beyuud 
the pmts of Musiris and fiarace, the utmost bodli* 
‘dary towards the east to which 1 have hitherto traced 
their progress. The author of the Circumnavigation 
of the Erythrsan sea, whose accuracy of description 
justifies, the confidence with which I have followed 
him for some time, seems to have been little ac- 
quainted with that part of the coast which stretches 
from BaracC towards the south. He mentions^ in^ 
deed, cursorily, two or three different ports, but gives 
no intimation that any of them were staples of the 
commerce with Egypt. He , hastens to Comar, or 
Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of the Indian 
peninsula ; and his description of it is -so accurate, 
and so conformable to its real state, as shews his in- 
formation concerning it to have been peifbcUy au- 
thentic.** Near to this he places the pearl fishery of 
Colchos, the modem Kilkare, undoubtedly the same 
with that now carried on by the Dutch in. the strait 
which separates the -island of Cejdon from the con-' 
tinent ; as adjacent to this he mentions three different, 
ports, which appear to hn^e been situated on the 
east side of -the peninsula,- now known by the name 
of the Coromandel coast. - He describes these -as 
emporia, or stations of trade;*: but fiom an attentive 
consideration of some circumstances in hisncoount 
of^hem, L think it probable that the -ships :from -Be-: 
renice did not sail to any of these ports, though they 
were supplied, aa he informs^^us, with the -commo- 
dities brought from Egypt, .'as well a& with the pro- 
ductionsof^the opposite coast of the peninsula;: but 
these seem to have been impoiled in* countiy ehip^ 
It was likepdse ' in vesseb of their own>- varying 

^ PeripK p« 33; B'AtfriUt AiK. de Tlndei 118* dec. ^ ^ ^ Feriol* p* 
f Teiruus vXMfl. 
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fpnn and burden, and; distingbisbed by diderent 
names, some of which be mentions, that they traded 
with theX]i(^en Cbersonesus, or kingdom of Ma- 
lacca, and <lh«’>ceantries near the Ganges, Not far 
frmn of that river he places an island,* 

whichw describes ia situated under the rising sun, 
and as die jast region in the east that was inhabited.* 
Of, all these parts of India, the author of the Circum- 
navigation appears to have had Verj^ slender know-, 
ledge, as is manifest, not.only from what he mentions 
Concerning this imaginary island, and from bis not 
attempting to describe them, but from his relating, 
widi the credulity and love of the marvellous, which 
alwayk accompany and characterize ignorance, that 
these remote re^ons were peopled with cannibals, 
and men of uncouth and monstrous forms.*’ 

I have been induced to bestow this attention in 
tracing the course delineated in the Circumnaviga- 
tion of the Erythraean Sea, because the author of it is 
the first ancient writer^to whdm we are indebted for 
any knowledge of the eastern coast of the great pe- 
ninsula of India, or of the Countries which lie beyond 
it. To Strabo, who composed his great work on 
geography in the reign of Augustus, India, particu- 
larly the most eastern '{>arts of it, was little known. 
He beghm his description of it with requesting the 
indulgence of his readers, nn account of the scanty 
information he could obtain with respect to a coun- 
try so rmnote,' which Europeans had seldom visited, 
and many of . them^ansiently only, in theihiQctions 
of milit^ service. He observes, that even com* 
mercC had.ccmtributed litde tervrsuds an accurate in- 
vestigatitm of Ae countty, as few of the merchants 
from Egypl^ and the gulf, had ever sailed as 

far as thC Ganges ; hnd item men so illiterate, intel- 

f Feripl. p. 36. * ' ** Ibid. p. 35. 
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ligence that merited a full degree of conBdence could 
scarcely be expected. His descriptions of India, 
partieula||y^t8 interior provinces, are borrowed almost 
entirely ibiMid the memoirs of Alexander’s oflicers, 
with some slender additions from more recent ac- 
counts, and these so few in number, and sometimes 
so inaccurate, as to fui;nish a striking proof of the 
small progress which the ancients had made from the 
time of Alexander, in exploring that country. . When 
an author, possessed of such discernment and in- 
dustry as Strabo, who visited in person several distant 
regions, that he might be able to describe them widi 
greater accuracy, relates, that the Gtgfiges enters the 
oc ^9 by one mouth,' we are warranted in concluding, 
that in his time there was either no direct navigation 
carried on to that great river, by the traders from the 
Arabian gulf, or that this voyage was undertaken so 
seldom, that science had not then derived much in- 
formation from it. 

The next author, in order of time, frorn whom we 
receive any account of India, is the elder Pliny, who 
flourished about fifty yeai||later than Strabo. As in 
the short description of India, given in his Natural 
History, he follows the same guides with Strabo, and 
seems to have had no knowledge of the interior 
country, but what he derived from the memoirs of 
the officers who served under Alexander and his im- 
mediate successors, it is unnecessary to examine his 
description minutely. He hs^ added, however, two 
valuable articles, for which he was indebted tp more 
recent discoveries. .The one is the account of the 
new course of navigation from the Arabian gulf to 
the* coast of Malabar, the nature and importance of 
which I have already explain^. The other is a 
description pf the isWd of ^tiprobana, which I 

* Strabo, libr xv. 1011* C. 
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shall consider partieula^y, after inquiring^into what 
Ptolemy has oontribute'd: towards our hnowledge of 
the ancient state of the Indian continent. 

. Though Ptolemy, who published his worhs about 
fdurscore years after Pliny, seems to have been dis> 
tu^ished for his persevering industry, and talent 
for arrangement, rather than for an inventive genius ; 
geography has been more indebted to him for its im-* 
provement, than to miy other philosopher. F<w- 
tunately for that science, in forming his general 
system of geography, he adopted the ideas^ and 
imitated the practice of Hipparchus, who lived qear 
four hundred years before his time* That g^eat 
philosopher was the first who attempted to make a 
catalogue of the stars. In order to ascertain their 
position in the heavens with accuracy, he measured 
their distance from certain circles of the spheres, 
computing it by degrees, either from east to west, or 
> from north to south. The former .was denominated 
the longitude of thefstar, the latter its latitude. This 
mode he found to be of such utility in his astrono* 
mical researches, that he applied it with no less happy 
effect to geography; and it is a circumstance worthy 
of notice, that it was by obsCTving and describing the 
heavens, men were first taught to measure and de* 
earth with exactness. This method of 
fining!^ position of places^ invented by Hipparchus, 
&ough known to the geographers between his time 
and that of Ptolemy, and mentioned both by Strabo*^ 
and Pliny,* was not employed by any of theipi Of 
ffiis neglect the most probable account seems to be, 
that aS'Uone of them weie nstronomers, they did not 
fully comprehend all the advantagesge(^;raphy might 
derive from this invention.” These Ptolemy,- who 
had devoted a long life to the improvement of astro- 

k Liti. ii. I Nat. Hiit lib. ii. e.'l«. t6. 70. - See Note XXVII. 
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nomy, theoretical as well as practical, perfectly dis- 
cerned, and, as in both Hipparchus was his g^ide^ 
he, in his &mous treatise on geography, described 
the different parts of. the earth according to jtheir 
longitude and latitude. Geography was thus esta- 
lished upon its proper principles, and intimately con- 
nected with astronomical observations and madiema- 
tical science. This work of Ptolemy soon rose high 
in estimation among the ancients." During the mid‘> 
die ages, both in Arabia and in Europe, the decisions 
of Ptolemy, in every thing relating to geography, 
were submitted to with an assent as implicit as was 
yielded to those of Aristotle in all other departments 
of science. On the revival of a more liberal spirit 
of inquiry in the sixteenth century, the merit of 
Ptolemy’s improvements in geography was examin<^d^ 
and recognised ; that scientific language which he 
first rendered general, continues to be used, and’ the 
position of places is still ascertained in the same dis- 
tinct and compendious manner, by specifying their 
longitude and latitude. 

Not satisfied with adopting the general principles 
of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him in the appli- 
cation of them ; and, as that philosopher had ar- 
ranged all the constellations, he ventured upon what 
was no less arduous, to survey all the regions* of the 
earth which were then kpown, and with minpte and 
bold decision he fixed the longitude and latitude' of 
the roost remarkable places in each of them. All 
his determinations, however^ are not to be considered 
as the result of actual observation, nor did Ptolemy 
publish them as such. Astronomical science was 
confined,, at that ^time, jto a lew countries. A con- 
siderable part of the globe was little visited^ and im*- 
perfectly Scribed. The position of a small niunber 
of places only had been fixed with any degree of ac- 

> See Note XXVIII. 
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curacy. Ptolemy was therefore obliged to consult 
the itineraries and surveys of the Roman empire, 
which the political wisdom of that great state had 
completed with immense labour and expense.® Be- 
yond the ptfecincts of the empire, he had nothing on 
which he could rely, but the journals and reports of 
travellers. Upon these ' all his conclusions were 
founded ; and as he resided in Alexandria at a time 
when the trade of that city to India ‘Was carried on to 
its utmost extent, this situation might have been ex- 
pected to afford him the means qf procuring ample 
information concerning it. But either from the im- 
perfect manner in which that country was explored 
in his time, or from his placing too much confidence 
in the reports of persons who had visited it with little 
attention or discernment,*’ his general delineation of 
the form of the Indian continent is the most erroneous 
that' has been transmitted to us from antiquity. By 
an. astonishing mistake, he has made the peninsula 
of India stretch from the Sinus Barygazenus, or gulf 
of Cambay, from west to east, instead of extending, 
according "to its real direction, from north to south.'* 
This error will appear the more unaccountable, when 
we recollect that Megasthenes had published a mea- 
surement of the Indian peninsula, which approaches 
near to its true dimensions ; and that this had been 
adopted', with some variations, by Eratosthenes, 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior 
to the age of Ptolemy.' 

Although Ptolemy was led to form such an erroneous 
opinion concerning the general c^ensions of the 
Indian continent, his information with respect to the - 
country ip detail, and the situation of. particular 
places. Was more accurate ; and he is. the first author 
poi^sessed of such knowledge as enhbled him to trace 

* See Note XXIX. p Oeogr< lib. i. c. 17. 4 S<^ Note XXX.. 

' Stnbo, lib. tv. 1010. B. Arrian, Hist. Indie, c. 3, 4. Dipd. SicnI. lib. ii. 
p. 148. Plin. Nat. Hill* lib* a. 91. See Note XXXI. 
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the sea-coast, to meotion the most noted places situ- 
ated upon it, and to specify the longitude futd lati- 
tude of esicb from Cape Comorin e^tward, to the 
utmost boundary of ancient navigation. With regard 
to some districts, particularly along the east side of 
the peninsula as far as the mouth of the Ganges, 
the accounts which he had received seem to have 
been so far exact, as to correspond more nearly per- 
haps with the actual state of the country, than the 
descriptions which he gives of any other partof Itidia. 
M. D'Anville, with his usual industry and discern- 
ment, has considered the principal stations as they 
are fixed by him, and finds that they correspond to 
Kilkare, Negapatam, the mouth of the Viver Cauveri, 
Masulipatam, Point Gordeware, &c. It is foreign 
to the object of this Disquisition to enter into such a 
minute detail ; but in several instances we may ob- 
serve, that not only the conformity of position, but 
the similarity of ancient and modern names, is very 
striking. The great river Cauveri is by Ptolemy 
named Chaberis ; Arcot, in the interior country, is Ar- 
eata Regia; and probably the whole coast has received 
its present name of Coromandel from Ssr Mandulam, 
or the kingdom of Sorm, which is situated upon it.* 

In the course of one hundred and thirty-six years, 
which elapsed from the death of Strabo to that of 
Ptolemy, the commercial intercourse with India was 
greatly extended ; the latter geographer had acquired 
such an accession of new information concerning the 
Ganges, that he mentions the names of six different 
mouths of that river, and describes their positions. 
His delineation, however, of that part of India which 
lies beyond the Ganges, is not less erroneous in its ge- 
neral form, than that which he gave of the peninsula, 
and bears as bttle msmblance to the actual positioii of 

■ Plot. Oatgr. lib. ni. c. 1. O'XnfUle, Aatiq. Sel’Iiide, tS7, (ce. 
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those countries. He ventui^, nevertheless, upon a 
survey of them, similar to that which he had made 
of the other great division of India, which I have al- 
ready- examined. He mentions the places of note 
along the coast, some of .which he distinguishes as 
emporia; but whether that name was given to them 
on account of their being staples of trade to the na- 
tives, in their traffic carried on from one district of 
India to another, or whether they were ports, to 
whi?h vessels from the Arabian gulf resorted di- 
rectly, is not specified. The latter I should think to 
be the idea which Ptolemy means to convey ; but 
those regions of India were so remote, and, from the 
timid and slow course of ancient navigation, were 
probably so little frequented, that his information 
concerning them is extremely defective, and his de- 
scriptions more obscure, more inaccurate, and less 
conformable to the real state of the country, than in 
any part of his geography. That peninsula to which 
he gives the name of the Golden Chersonesus, he de- 
lineates as if it stretched directly from north to south, 
and fixes the latitude of Sabana Emporium, its south- 
ern extremity, three degrees beyond the line. To the 
east of this peninsula he places what he calls the 
Great Bay, and in the most remote part of it the sta- 
tion of Catigara, the utmost boundary of navigation 
in ancient times, ’.to which he assigns no less than 
eight degrees and a half of southern latitude. Be- 
yond this he declares the earth to be altogether un- 
known, and asserts that the land tpfns thence to the 
westward, and stretches in that direction until it joins 
the promontory of Prassum in Ethiopia, which, ac- 
cording to his idea, terminated the continent of Africa 
to the south.*' In consequence of this error, no less 
unaccountable than enormous, he must have believed 

* Ptoleim Oeogr, lib. rii. c. 3. 5. D’Aimlle, Ant. de Tlnde, ItfT. 
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the Eiylihreean sea, in its whole extent coak 

of Africa to that of Cambodia, to be a vi^ l>Mop, 
without any :communicatioa with the ocean.® '' ' 

. Out of the confusion of those wild ideas, id which 
the accounts of ignorant or fabulous, travellers have 
involved the geography of Ptolemy, M. D’Anville 
has attempted to bring order ; and, with much inge- 
nuity, he has formed opinions with respect to some 
capital positions, wMicb bare tbe appearance of being 
well founded. The peninsula of Malacca is, accord- 
ing to him, the Golden Chersonesus of Ptolerily ; but 
instead of the direction which he has g^ven it, we 
know that it bends some degrees towards the east, 
and that Cape de Romanic, its southern extremity, 
is more than a degree to the north of the line. The 
g^lf of Siam he considers as the Great Bay of Pto- 
lemy, but the position on the east side of that bay, 
corresponding to Catigara, is actually as many de- 
grees to the north of the equator, as he supposed it 
to be south of it. Beyond this he mentions an inland 
city, to which he gives tbe name of Thin® or Sina 
Metropolis. The longitude which he assigns to it, 
is one hundred and eighty degrees from his first me- 
ridian in the Fortunate island, and is the utmost point 
towards the east to which the ancients had advanced 
by sea. Its latitude he calculates to be three degrees 
south of the line. If, with M, D’Anville, we conclude 
the situation of Bin-hoa, in the western part of the 
kingdom of Cochin-China, to be the same with Sin® 
Metropolis, Ptolf»ny h^ erred in fixing its position 
no less than fifty degrees of longitude, and twenty 
degrees of latitude.® 

These errors of Ptolemy concerning the ^.remote 

■ See -Note XXXn. . 

■ Ptolem. Geogr. lib* vH. c. 3. D'AnTUlee limitef ^ coinb Ab- 

eienf la dela do Oange* Mem. de Litermt. znii. 604, &c. Ant de Tlnde, 
Sapplem.'i* I6l, See Note XXXfll. ^ 
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parts of Asia, have been rendered iDore conspicuous 
by a mistaken opinion of modem times engrafted 
upon them. Sinae, the most distant station men- 
tioned in his geography, has such a near resem- 
blance in sound to China, the name by which the 
greatest and most civilized empire in the east is 
known to Europeans, that, upon their first acquain- 
tance with it, they hastily concluded them to be the 
same ; and of consequence it was supposed that China 
was known to the ancients, though no point seems to 
be moife ascertained, than that they never advanced 
by sea beyond that boundary which I have allotted to 
their navigation. 

Having thus traced the discoveries of India which 
the ancients made by sea, I shall next examine what 
additional knowled^ of that country they acquired 
fi'om their progress by land. It appears (as I have 
formerly related) that there was a trade carried on 
early with India through the provinces that stretch 
along its northern frontier. Its various productions 
and manufactures were transported by land-carriage 
into the interior parts of the Persian dominions, or 
were conveyed, by means of the navigable rivers 
which flow through the Upper Asia, to the Caspian 
sea, and from that to the Euxine. While the suc- 
cessors of Seleucus retained the dominion of the 
East, this continued to be the mode of supplying 
their subjects with the commodities of India. When 
'the Aomans had extended their conquests so far that 
the Euphrat^ was the eastern limit of their empire, 
they found this trade still established, and as it open- 
ed to them a new communication with the East, by 
means of which they received an additional supply 
of luxuries for which they had acquired the highest 
reUsh, it becune an object cd their policy to protect 
and eucouritge it. As the progress of the caravans 
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or companies of merchants, which traveJJed towards 
the countries whence they received the most valuable 
manufactures, particularly those of silk, was often in- 
terrupted,, and rendered dangerous by the Parthian's, 
who had acquired possession of all the provinces 
which extended from the Caspian sea to that part of 
Scythia or Tartary which borders on China, the Ro- 
mans endeavoured to render this intercourse more 
secure by a negotiation with one of the monarchs of 
that great empire. Of this singular transaction there 
is, indeed, no vestige in the Greek or Roman writers ; 
our knowledge of it is derived entirely from the Chi- 
nese historians, by whom we are informed that An- 
toun (the emperor Marcus Antoninus), the king of 
the people of the Western ocean, sent an embasy 
with this view to Oun-ti, who reigned over China in 
the hundred and sixty-sixth year of the Christian 
era.^ What was the success of this attempt is not 
known, nor can we say whether it facilitated such an 
intercourse between these two remote nations as con- 
tributed towards the supply of their mutual wants. 
The design certainly was not unworthy of the en- 
lightened emperor of Rome to whom it is ascribed. 

It is eyident, however, that in prosecuting this 
trade with China, a considerable part of the exten- 
sive countries to the east of the Caspian sea must 
have been traversed ; and though the chief induce- 
ment to undertake those distant journeys was gain, 
yet in the course of ages, there must have mingled 
among the adventurers persons of curiosity and abi- 
lities, who could! turn their attention from commer- 
cial objects to those of more general conc^n. From 
them such information was procured, and subjected 
to scientific discussion, as enabled Ptolemy to give 

y Mcmoire sor lea LUisodb et le Commerce dea Bodiahu, 4iTec tea Tartarei el 
ka Cbiooiifpar M. de Ooignca. Mem. de lilertt. xixiu 355 , &c. , 
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a description of tiiose ittlaiid and remote regiotor of 
Asia,' fully as accurate as that of several 'countries, 
of which, from their vicinity, he may have been sup- 
posed to have received more distinct accounts. The 
farthest point towards the east, to which his know- 
ledge of this part of Asia extended, is Sera' Metropo- 
lis, which from various circumstances appears to have 
been in the same situation with Kant-cheou, a city of 
some note in Cben-ai, the most westerly province of 
the Chinese empire. This he places in the longitude 
of one hundred and seventy-seven degrees fifteen 
minutes, near three degrees to the west of Sinse Me- 
tropolis, which he had described as the utmost limit 
of Asia discovered by sea. Nor was Ptolemy’s know- 
ledge of this district of Asia confined only to that part 
of it through which the caravans may be supposed to 
have proceeded directly in their route eastward ; he 
had received liketrise some general information con- 
cerning wious nations towards the north, which, ac- 
cording to the position that he gives them, occupied 
parts of the great plain of Tartary , extending consi- 
derably beyond Lassa, the capital of Thibet, and the 
residence of the Dalai Lama. 

The latitudes of several places in this part of Asia 
are fixed by Ptolemy-with such uncommon precision, 
that we can hardly doubt of their having been ascer- 
tained by actual observation. Out of many instances 
of this, I shall select three of places' situated in very 
different parts of the obuntry under review. The 
latitude of Nagal^pn ffie^river Cophenes (the mo- 
dem Attock), is, \tml|^rding to Ptplemy, thirty-two 
degrees and ^Hy^p^utes, which coincides precisely 
with the obwiivation of an eastern geographer quoted 
bv M. D’Ant^e.* Th^ latitude of Mi^canda, or 

. » lib- vii-i;. 11 — 18. 

. * EclmH^isaemcDts, J^glbh TraoaUtion, p. 10. 
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Samarcand, as fixed by him, is thirty-mine degrees 
€fteen minutes. According to the Astronomical Ta' 
bles of Uleg Beg, the grandson of Timur, whose 
royal residence was in that city, it is thirty •nine de^ 
grees thirty-seven minutes.'’ The latitude of Sera 
Metropolis, in Ptolemy^ is thirty-eight degrees fifteen 
minutes that of Kant-cheou, as determined by the 
Jesuit 'missionaries, is thirty-nine degrees. I have 
enumerated these striking examples of the coinci- 
dence of his calculations with those established by 
modern observations, for two reasons : one, because 
they , clearly prove that these remote parts of 4^ia 
bad been examined with some considerable degree 
<}f attention ; the other because I feel great satisfac- 
tion, after having been obliged to mention several 
errors and defects in Ptolemy’s geography, in ren- 
dering justice to a philosopher, who has contributed 
so much towards the improvement of that science. 
The facts which I have produced afford the strong- 
est evidence of the extent of his information, as well 
as the justness of his conclusions concerning coun- 
tries with which, from their remote situation, we 
might have supposed him to be least acquainted. 

Hitherto I have confined iny researches concerning 
the knowledge which the ancients had of India, to 
the continent ; I return now to consider the disco- 
veries which they had made, of the islands situated 
in various parts of the ocean with which it is sur- 
rounded, and begin, as 1 proposed, with Taprobane; 
the greatest and most valuable of them. This island 
lay so directly in the course of navigators who ven- 
tured beyond (Dape Comorin, especially when, ac- 
cording to the ancient mode of sailing, they seldom 
ventured far from the cbast, that its position, one 
should have thought, mi&t have been determined 

^ Ta^^ Geoipr. tp. Hates, Geogr. Biisor^ iil 145. 
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widi the utmost predsioa. There b, however, hard- 
ly any point in the geography of the andents more 
undecided atid uncerttun. Prior to the age of Alex- 
ander the Great, the name.of Taprobuie wae un- 
known in Europe. In consequence of the active 
curiosity vrith Which he explored every country that 
he subdued or visited, some information concerning 
it seetns to have beeq obtained. From his time al- 
most every writer on geography has mentioned it, 
but thdr accounts of it are so various, and often so 
contradictory, that we can scarcely, believe them to 
b^ describing the same island. Strabo, the earliest 
writer now extant, from whom we have any particu- 
lar account of it, affirms that it was as large as Bri- 
tain, and situated at the distance of seven days, ac- 
cording to some reports, and according to others, of 
twenty days’ sailing from the southern extremity of 
the Indian- peninsula ; from which, contrary to what 
is knovm to be its real position, he describes it' as 
stretching towards the west above five hundred sta- 
dia.*’ Pomponius Mela, tiie author next in order of 
time, is uncertain whether he should consider Tapro- 
bane as an island, or as the beginning of another 
worlds but as .no person, he says, had ever sailed 
round it, he seems to incline, towards the latter opi- 
nion.*! ,, I’liuy gives a more ample description of 
Tiq)robane, which, instead of bringing any accessiop 
of light, involves evei^ thing relating to it in addi-r 
Tional obscurity. After enumerating tiie various and 
discordant opinions of the Gre^ writers, he informs 
us, that ambassadors were sent ^ t^ .bing of that 
island to the emperor Clau4ius,. ^om whom the 
Rotaans leanied several ffiings concerning it whidi 
were formeiiy unkH|| 7 vn, jwrtioularly ffiat there wefe 

• Smbo, iib. U. ^ B.,1S0. n. 19 t. A. lib. XT;ia)S. B. 
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five hundred towns in die island, and that in tt^e 
centre of it there was a lake three hundred and se> 
venty-^five miles in circumference. These ambassa- 
dors Were astonished at the sight of the Great Bear 
and the Pleiades, being constellations which did not 
appear in their sky; and were still more amazed 
when they beheld their shadows point towards the 
north, and the sun rise on iheir left hand, and set on 
their right. They affirmed, too, that in their coun- 
try the moon was never seen until the eighth day 
after the change, and continued to be visible only to 
the sixteenth.* It is surprising to find an author so 
intelligent as Pliny relating all these circumstances 
without animadversion, and particularly that he does 
not take notice, that what the ambassadors reported 
concerning the {^ppearance of the moon, could not 
take place in any region of the earth. 

Ptolemy, though so near to the age of Pliny, 
seems to have been altogether unacquainted with his 
description of Taprobane, or with the embassy to the 
emperor Claudius. He places that island opposite 
to Cape Comorin, at no g^reat distance from the 
continent, and delineates it as stretching from north 
to south no less than fifteen degrees, two of which 
he supposes to be south of the equator ; and, if his 
representation of its dimensions had been just, it was 
well entitled, from its magnitude, to be compared 
with Britain.' Agathemerus, who wrote after Pto-- 
lemy, and was well acquainted with his geography, 
considers Taprobane as the larg^t of all islands, 
and assigns to Britain only the second place.* 

From this diversity of the descriptions given by 
ancient writers, it is not surprising that the modems 
should have entertained ve^y different sentiments 

« Nat. Hiiu lib. irl. c. IS. 
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with respect-tafhe island m-th^ Indian ocean, which 
was to be considered as tlje same with the Taprobarie 
of the Greeks and Romans. As both Pliny and 
Ptolemy describe it as lying in part to the . south of 
the equator, some teamed men maintain Sumatra to 
be the island which corresponds to this description. 
But tbe great distance of Sumatra from the peninsula 
of India does not accord with any account which the 
Greek or Roman writers have given of the situation 
of Taprobane, and we have no evidence that the na- 
vigation of the ancients ever extended so far as Su- 
matra. The opinion more generally received is, that 
the Taprobane of Ae ancients is the island of Cey- 
lon ; and not only^’its vicinity to the continent of In- 
dia, but the general form of the island, as delineated 
by Ptolemy, as well as the position of several places 
in it, mentioned by him, establish this opinion (not- 
withstanding some extraordinary mistakes, of which 
I shall afterward take notice) with a great degree of 
certainty. 

The other islands, to the east of Taprobane, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, might be shewn (if such a detail 
were necessary) to be the Andaman and Nicobar 
islands in the gulf of Bengal. ; 

After this long, and, I am afraid, tedious investi- 
gation of the progress made by the abcients, in ex- 
ploring the different parts of India., and, after toacing 
them as far as4hey advanced towards the' east either 
by sea or. landi I shidl offer sOine mneral remarks 
concerning the inode in which th^r discoveries were 
conducted, and the degree of conffScnce with which 
we ^y . rely on the accounts of^^m, which could 
not have been offered with die same advantage until 
this investigation was finished. . 

The art.of delineating maps, exhibiting either the 
figure of the whole earth, as far as it had been ex- 
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plot^d, or that of particular countries, was knawp |o 
the. ancients;? and without the use of them to assist 
the imagination, it was impossible to have formed.a 
.distinct idea either of the one or of the other. Some 
of these maps are mentioned by Herodotus and other 
early'. Greek writers. But no maps prior to those 
which were formed in order to illustrate the geogra- 
phy of Ptolemy, have reached our times, in conse- 
qumice of which it is very difficult to conceive what 
was the relative situation of the different places men- 
tioned by the ancient geographers, unless when it is 
precisely ascertained by measurement." As soon, 
-however, as the mode of marking the situation of 
each place, by specifying its longitude and latitude, 
was introduced, and came to be generally adopted, 
every position could be described in compendious 
and -tbientffic terms. But still the accuracy of this 
new method, and the improvement which geography 
derived from it, depends upon the mode in which 
the ancients estimated the latitude and longitude of 
places. 

Though the ancients proceeded in determining 
the latitude and longitude of places upon the same 
principles with the modems, yet it was by means of 
instmments very inferior in their construction to 
those now used, and without the same minute atten- 
tion to every circumstance that may affect the accu- 
racy of an observation, an attention of which long 
experience only can demonstrate the necessity. In 
order to ascertain the latitude of any place, the an- 
cients observed the meridian . altitude of the sun, 
either by means of the shadow of a perpendicular 
gnomon, or by means of an astrolabe, from which it 
was easy to compute how many degrees and minutes 
\the place of observation was distaiU- from ffie equa- 

SesNoto XXXIV. 
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tdr. When neither of these methods could be em- 
ployed, they inferred' the j^latitude'bf any place from 
the best accounts which they could procure of the 
length of its longest day. 

Witii’ respect to determining the longitude of any 
place, they were much more at a loss, as there was 
only one set of celestial phenomena to which they 
could have recoufse. These were the eclipses of the 
moon (for thOse of the sun were not then so well 
understood as to.be subsei^ient to the purposes of 
geography) ; the difference' between the time at 
which an eclipse was observed to begin or to end at 
two different places, gave immediately the difference 
between the meridians of those places. But the dif- 
ficulty of making those observations with accuracy, 
and the impossibility of repeating them often, ren- 
dered them of so little use in geography, flfift the 
ancients in determining longitudes were obliged, for 
the most part, to have recourse to actual surveys, or 
to the vague information which was to be obtained 
from the reckonings of sailors, or the itineraries of 
travellers. ‘ 

• But though the ancients, by means of the opera- 
tions which I have mentioned, could determine the 
position of places with a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy at land, it is very uncertain whether or not 
they had any proper inode of determining this at sea. 
The navigators^of antiquity seem rarely to have had 
recourse to astronomical observation. They had no 
instruments suited to a moveable and Unsteady ob- 
servatory ; and though; by their practice of landing 
frequently, they might, in soine measure, have sup- 
plied that defect, yet no ancient author, as far as 1 
know, has given an account of any astronomical ob- 
servation-^made by thein during tiie course of their 
voyages. It seems to be evident from Ptolemy, who 
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employs some chapters in shewing how. geography 
may be improved, and its, errors may be recti&ed, 
from the reports of navigators,' that all their calcu* 
lations were founded solely upon ..reckoning, ai][d 
were not the result of observation. Even after 
the improvements which' the modems have made in 
the science of navigation, this mode of compu ting 
by reckoning is known to be so loose and uncertain, 
that, from it alone,, no conclusion can be deduced 
with any great degree of precision. Among the an- 
cients, this inaccuracy must have been greatly aug- 
mented, as they were accustomed in their voyages, 
instead of steering a direct course, which might have 
been more easily measured, to a circuitous navigation 
along the coast; and were unacquainted with the 
compass, or any other instrument by which its bear- 
ings might have been ascertained. We find, accord- 
ingly, the position of many places which we may 
suppose to have been determined at sea, fixed with 
little exactness. When, in consequence of an active 
frade, the ports of any country were much frequent- 
ed, the reckonings of different navigators may have 
served, in some measure, to correct each other, and 
may have enabled geographers to form their conclu- 
sions with a nearer approximation to truth. But in 
remote countries, which have neither been the seat 
of military operations, nor explored by caravans fra- 
velling frequently through them, every thing is ipore 
vague and undefined, and ffie resemblance between 
the ancient; descriptions of them, and their actual 
figure is ofiten so faint, that it can hardly be traced. 
The kiitude cf places, too, as might be ejqiected, was 
in general, much- more, Mcurately known by the ^- 
cients th^ their longitude. observations by 
which the 'fiotmer wte determined are simple, made 

' . . • Jjb.l.c,r— 14. 
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with etise, and ace ndt liabk’l^ mudt ert^v The other 
cannot -he ascert^ned w^patcwi^itoinplex 

operati^^>'|iid the use"*^ ilistrua^ts much Jnore 
perfect'50i^auy;that ancient# "sfem .jtp have pos- 
sefeed.’^ vAlnphg the VaEtt number of places, the'^pbi^i- 
tipiFbf which is fixed by PtoleiE^; I know not if he ap- 
proaches as near to truth in'the longitude of any one, 
as heihas^done in fixmg the latitude of the three cities 
which I formerly mentioned as a striking, though not 
singular, instanCb'of his exactness. 

These Observations induce, me to adhere to an 
opinion which I proposed in another place,' that the 
Greeks and Romans^ in their commercial intercourse 
with India, were seldom led, either by curiosity, or 
the love?of gain, to visit the more eastern parts of it. 
A variety of particulars occur to confirm this opinion. 
Thou^ Ptolemy bestows the appellation of emporia 
on several places situated on the coast, which stretches 
from the eestem mouth of the Ganges to., the extre- 
mity of the Golden Chersonesus, it is uncertain, whe- 
ther from his having given them this name, we are 
to consider them as harbours frequented by ships 
from Egypt, or merely by vessels of the country.' 
Beyond the Golden Chersonesus, it is remarkable 
that he mentions one emp(^um only,” which plainfy 
indicates the intercourse widi this region of India to 
ha^ve been very inconsiderable:' - Had voyages from 
the Arabian gulf tO those countries of India been as 
frequent as to fraye entitled Ptolemy to specify so 
minutely the loifgitude and latitude of the great 
number of places which he .Mentions, he must,’ in 
con^uence of this, have acquired -sfrch information 
as would have prevented several ^eat. errors .Into 
he has fallen. .;^Ud it been usual to double 

" See Nb^e XXXV. * Hist, of America, foI. i^'p. 80. 315. 
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Ci^e Como^, and to sail up the bay of Bengal to 
the mouth of the Ganges, some of the ancient geo- 
graphers would not have been so uncertain, and 
others so widely mistaken, with respect to the situa- 
tion and' magnitude of the island of Ceylon. If dje 
merchants of Alezan'dria had often visited the ports 
of the Golden Chersonesus, and of the Great Bay, 
Ptolemy’s descriptions of them must have been ren- 
dered more correspondent to their real form, nor 
could he have believed several places to lie beyond 
the line, which are in truth some degrees on this side 
of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients may not 
have extended to the farther India, we are certain 
that various commodities of that country were im- 
ported into Egyptj and thence were conveyed to 
Rome, and to other parts of the empire. From cir- 
cumstances which I have already enumerated, we are 
warranted in concluding, that these were brought in 
vessels of the country to Mu^iris, and to the other 
ports on the Malabar coast, which were, at that pe- 
riod, the staples of trade with Egypt. In a country 
of such extent as India, where the natural produc- 
tions are various, and greatly diversified by art and 
iirfustry, an active domestic commerce, both by sea 
and by land, must have early taken place among its 
different provinces. Of this we have some hints in 
ancient authors ; and where the sources of informa- 
tion are so few and so scanty, we must rest satisfied 
with hints. Among the different classes or casts, 
into which the pi^le of India were divided, mer- 
chants are mentioned as one,° from which we may 
conclude trade, to have been one ‘of the established 
occupatiQns^f men in that country. . From the author 
of the Circi^DAixavigation' of the Erythraean sea, we 

• Flin. Nat. Hilt lib. Ti. e. S«. 
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learn that the inhabitants of the Con^andel coast 
traded in vessels of their with fiibse.df llalabar; 
that the interior trade of Barygaza was considerable ; 
and that diere was, at all seasons, a number of coun- 
try ships ,to be found in the harbour of Musiris.” By 
-Strabo we are informed, that 1h.e nxosj; valuable pro- 
ductions of Taprobane were carried to different em- 
poria of India.’’ In this way the traders from Egypt 
might be supplied wilh theip, and thus could finish 
their voyages wipin’ the year, which must have been 
protracted much longer if they had extended as &r 
towards the east as is generally supposed. 

From all this it appears to be probable, that Pto- 
lemy derived the information oonceming the eastern 
parts of India, upon which he founds his calculations, 
not so much from any direct and regular intercourse 
between Egypt and these countries, as from the re- 
ports of a few adventurers, whom an enterprising 
spirit, or the love of gain, prompted to proceed be- 
yond the usual limits of navigation. 

Though, from the age of Ptolmy, the trade with 
India continued to be carried on in its former chan- 
nel, and both Rome, the ancient capital of the em- 
pire, and Constantinople, the new seat of govern- 
ment, were supplied with the precious commodities 
of that country by the m^hants of Alexandria, yet, 
until the reign of the emperor Justinian, we have no 
new information concerning the intercourse with the 
East by sea, or the prog^ress which was made in the 
discovery of its remote regions. Under Justinian, 
Gosmas, an Egyptian m^chant, in the course <ff;:hi8 
traffic, made some voyages to India, whence bc ac- 
quired the siruame of Indicopleustes but afterward, 
by a transition not' uncommon in that superstitious 
age, he renounced* all the concerns of this life, and 

PefVp. Mar. Erythr. 34 30. P Lib. ii. 124. B. 
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.•jnsgteB^ J l fi^ onastic jcharaoter. the |»Htude and 
coursed s^end wo^|(s, o^e of 
whi<^' mgdi£ed hjr him with the namt of Chrieiutn 
Topography, has reached lis. The main t}esiga><rf,it 
is to combat the opfffiion of those philosophers, who 
asSei^ the eafth to^ of a spherical figure, and to 
prove that it is an chlong plane, of t#elye thousand 
miles in length from east to west, and of stlK thousand 
miles in breadth from north to'<toQd4 suitounded by 
high walls, eovered by the firmato^t as with a canopy 
or vault; that the vicissitude of day and night was 
occasioned by a mountain of prodigious height, si- 
tuated in the extremities of the norfli, round 'which 
the sum moved; tl^ when it y^peared on One side 
of this- mountain, the earth was illuminhtod, when 
concealed on the other side, .the earth was left in- 
volved in darkness.’" But amidst those wild reveries, 
more suited to the credulity of his new profession, 
than to the sound sense . characteristic rof that in 
which he was formeriy engaged, Cosmas seems to 
i^late what he . himself had observed in his travels, 
or what he had learned from otiiers, with great sim- 
plicity and regard for truth. 

' He appears to have been well acquainted with 
fte west coast of the Indian peninsula, and names 
.e^eral places ‘Situated upon it; he describes it as 
&e -chief seat of the pepper-trade, and mentidtis 
MtiJef*in particular, as one of the most frequented 
sporty <m that^aqcount' Froni.Male, it is probal|»le 
that thie side of the continent had derived its modern 
nanoe i^' Malabar; and thu dtetter of islands 'conti- 
guoua to'it^ jhat of the Maldives, From him too we 
learn,' thaf thei island of Taprobane, which he sup^ 
p oy*” to'-^.M‘.an equal- distance from die Persian 

<1 CbsiDM MontlfiMicori Collect Palnun* ^58. 

Cosm. lib. li. p. 1 S 8 . lib. 3S7. 
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gulf on the west, and 'the country of the Sinae on the 
east, had become, in consequence of this commodious 
situation, a great staple of trade ; that into it were 
imported the silk of the Sinse, and the precious 
spices of the eastern countries, which were conveyed 
thence to all^arts of India, to Persia, and to the 
Arabian gulf. To this island he g^ves the name of 
Sielediba,’ nearly the same with that of Selendib, or 
Serendib, by which it is still known all over the East. 

To Cosmas we are also indebted for the first in- 
formation of a new rival to the Romans in trade hav- 
ing appeared in the Indian seas. The Persians, 
after having overturned the empire of the Parthians, 
and re-established the line of their ancient monarchs, 
seem to have surmounted entirely the aversion of 
their ancestors to maritime exertion, and made early 
and vigorous efforts in order to acquire a share in 
the lucrative commerce with India. All its consi- 
derable ports were frequented by traders from Per- 
sia, who, in return for some productions of their own 
country in request among the Indians, received the 
precious commodities, which they conveyed up the 
Persian gulf, and by means of the great rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, distributed them through every 
province of their empire. As the voyage from Per- 
sia to India was much shorter than that from Egypt, 
wd attended with less expense and danger, the in- 
tetcourse between the two countries increased ra- 
pidly. A circumstance is mentioned by Cosmas 
which is a striking proof of this. In most of the 
cities' of any note in India he found Christian 
churches established, in which the functions of reli- 
gion were performed by priests ordaiqed by the 
archbishop of Seleucia, the capital of the. Persian 
empire, and who continued subject to his jurisdic- 

■ Cosffl. Ub. xi. 336, 
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tion.* India appears to have been more thoroughly 
explored at this period, than it was in the. agfe of 
Ptolemy, and a greater number of strangers seem to 
have been settled there. It is remarkable, however, 
that, according to the account of Cosmas, none of 
these strangers were accustomed to visit the eastern 
regions of Asia, but rested satisfied with receiving 
their silk, their spices, and other valuable produc- 
tions, as they were imported into Ceylon, and con- 
veyed thence to the various marts of India." 

The frequency of open hostilities between the em- 
perors of Constantinople and the monarchs of Per- 
sia, together with the increasing rivalship of their 
subjects in the trade with India, gave rise to an event 
which produced a considerable change in the nature 
of that commerce. As the use of silk, both in dress 
and furniture, became gradually more general in the 
court of the Greek emperors, who imitated and sur- 
passed the sovereigns of Asia in splendour and mag- 
nificence ; and as China, in which, according to the 
concurring testimony of oriental writers, the culture 
of silk was originally known," still continued to be 
the only country which produced that valuable com- 
modity ; the Persians, improving the advantages 
which their situation gave them over the merchants 
from the Arabian gulf, supplanted them in all the 
marts of India to which silk was brought by sea from 
the East. Having it likewise in their power to molest 
or to cut oflf the caravans, which, in order to procure 
a supply for the Greek empire, travelled by land to 
China, through the northern provinces of their king- 
dom, they entirely engrossed that branch of commerce. 
Constantinople was obliged to depend on the rival 
power for an article which luxury viewed and desired 
.as essential to elegance. The Persians, with the usual 

« Cosm. lib. iii. 178. ■ Ub. »i. S37. * Heibelot Bibl. Orient art Harir. 
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rapacity of monopolists, raised the price of silk to 
such an exorbitmit height,^ that Justinian, eager, not 
only to obtain a full and certain supply of a com- 
modity which was become of indispensable use, but 
solicitous to deliver the commerce of his subjects from 
the exactions of his enemies, endeavoured, by means 
of his ally, the Christian monarch of Abyssinia, to 
wrest some portion of the silk trade from the Persians. 
^ ^ In this attempt he failed ; but when he least 

expected it, he, by an unforeseen event, at- 
tained, in some measure, the object which he had in 
view. Two Persian monks having been employed as 
missionaries in some of the Christian churches, which 
were established (as we are informed by Cosmas) in 
different parts of India, had penetrated into the coun- 
try of the Seres or China. There they observed the 
labours of the silkworm, and became acquainted with 
all the arts of man in working up its productions into 
such a variety of elegant fabrics. The prospect of 
gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, excited by seeing 
this lucrative branch of commerce engrossed by un- 
believing nations, prompted them to repair to Con- 
stantinople. There they explained to the emperor 
the origin of silk, as well as the various modes of pre- 
paring and manufacturing it, mysteries hitherto un- 
known, or very imperfectly understood in Europe, 
and encouraged by his liberal promises, they under- 
took to bring to the capital a sufficient num^r of those 
wonderful insects, to whose labours mad is so much 
indebted. This they accomplished by conveying the 
eggs of the silkworm in a hollow cane. They were 
hatched by the heatof the dunghill, fed with the leaves 
of a wild mulberry-tree, and they multiplied and 
worked in the same manner as in those climates where 
they first became Objects of human attention nnd 

y Frocop. Hiftt. Arcan. c. 25. 
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care.* Vast numbers of these insects were soon reared 
in different parts of Greece, particularly in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Sicily afterward undertook to breed silk- 
worms with equal success, and was imitated from time 
to time in several towns of Italy. In all these places 
extensive manufactures were established and carried 
on with silk of domestic production. The demand for 
silk from the East diminished of course, the subjects 
of the Greek emperors were no longer obliged to have 
recourse to the Persians for a supply of it, and a 
considerable change took place in the nature of the 
commercial intercourse between Europe and India.* 

* Frocop. de Bello Gothic, lib. iv. c. 17. » See Note XXXVI. 
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SECTION III. 

Intercourse vnth India, from the Conquest of Egypt by 
the Mahomedans, to the Discovery of the Passage 
by the Cape of Good Hope, and the Establishment 
of the Portuguese Dominion in the East. 

About fourscore years after the death of Justinian, 
an event happened, which occasioned a revolution 
still more considerable in the intercourse of Europe 
with the East. Mahomet, by publishing a new re- 
ligion, seems to have animated his countrymen with 
a new spirit, and to have called forth latent passions 
and talents into exertion. The greatest part of the 
Arabians, satisfied from the earliest times with na- 
tional independence and personal liberty, tended their 
camels, or reared their palm-trees within the precincts 
of their own peninsula, and had little intercourse with 
the rest of mankind, unless when they sallied out to 
plunder a caravan, or to rob a traveller. In some 
districts, however, they had begun to add the labours 
of agriculture, and the business of commerce, to the 
occupations of pastoral' life.* These different orders 
of men, when prompted by the enthusiastic ardour 
with which the exhortations and example of Mahomet 
inspired them, displayed at once, dl the zeal of mis- 

Sale’s KofAd, Frelhn. Dis. p. 32, 53. . 
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sionaries, and the ambition of conquerors. They 
spread the doctrine of their prophet, and extended the 
dominion of his successors, from the shores of the At- 
lantic to the frontiers of China, with a rapidity of suc- 
A.C.1640. which there is nothing similar in the 

history of mankind. Egypt was one of its 
earliest conquests ; and as they settled in that inviting 
country, and kept possession of it, the Greeks were 
excluded from all intercourse with ■ Alexandria, to 
which they had long resorted as the chief mart of In- 
dian goods. Nor was this the only effect which the 
progress of the Mahomedan arms had upon the com- 
merce of Europe with India. Prior to their invasion 
of Egypt, the Arabians had subdued the great king- 
dom of Persia, and added it to the empire of their 
caliphs. They found their new subjects engaged in 
prosecuting that extensive trade with India, and the 
country to the east of it,- the commencement and pro- 
gress of which in Persia I have already mentioned ; 
and they were so sensible of the great advantages de- 
rived from it, that they became desirous to partake 
of them. As the active powers of the human mind, 
when roused to vigorous exertions in one line, are 
most capable of operating with force in other direc- 
tions, the Arabians, from impetuous warriors, soon 
became enterprising merchants. They continued to 
carry on the trade with India in its former channel from 
the Persian gulf, but it was with that ardour which 
characterizes all the ij^rly efforts of Mahomet’s fol- 
lowers. In a short time they advanced far beyond the 
boundaries of ancient navigation, and brought many 
of the most precious commodities of the East directly 
from the countries which produced them. In order 
to engross all the profit arising from the sale of 
them, the caliph Omar,*’ a few yettfs after the contrast 

Heilicl. Bibliotli. Orient, artic. Basrah. Abul. Pharas IIwU Djnatt. p. 113. 
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of Persia, founded tie city of Bassora, on the western 
banks of the great stream formed by the junction of 
the Euphrates and Tigri8i %ith,a view of securing the 
command of these two rivers, by which goods im- 
ported from India were conveyed into ajl parts of 
Asia> With such discernment was the situation 
chosen, that Bassora soon became a place of trade 
hardly inferior to Alexandria. 

This general information with respect to the trade 
of the Arabians with India, which is all that can be 
derived from the historians of that period, is conhrmed 
and illustrated by the relation of a voyage from the 
Persian gulf towards the East, written by an Arabian 
merchant in the year of the Christian era 851, about 
two centuries after Persia was subjected to the caliphs, 
and explained by the commentary of another Arabian, 
who had likewise visited the eastern parts of Asia.® 
This curious relation, which* enables us to fill up a 
chasm in the history of mercantile communication 
with India, furnishes materials for describing more 
in detail the extent of the Arabian discoveries in the 
East, and the manner in which they made them. 

Though some have imagined that the wonderful 
property of the magnet, by which it communicates 
such virtue to a needle or slender rod of iron, as to 
make it point towards the poles of the earth, was 
known. in the East long before it was observed in 
Europe, it is manifest both from the relation of the 
Mahomedan merchant, and from much concurring 
evidence, that not only the Arabians, but the Chinese, 
were destitute of this faithful guide, and that their 
mode of navigation was not more adventurous than 
that of the Greeks and Romans.** They steered ser- 
vilely along the coast, seldom stretching out to sea 
so far as to lose sight of land ; and as they shaped 

e See Note XXXVll. * Relation, p. S, 8, &c. 
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theif course in this timid manner, their mode of reck- 
oning was defective, and liable to the same errors 
which I observed in that of the Greeks and Romans.* 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the progress 
of the Arabians towards the east extended far beyond 
the gulf of Siam, the boundary of European navi- 
gation. They became acquainted with Sumatra, and 
the other islands of the great Indian Archipelago, 
and advanced as far as the city of Canton in China. 
Nor are these discoveries to be considered as the ef- 
fect of the enterprising curiosity of individuals ; they 
were owing to a regular commerce carried on from 
the Persian gulf with China, and all the intermediate 
countries. Many Mahomedans, imitating the ex- 
ample of the Persians^ described by Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, settled in India and the countries beyond it. 
They were so numerous in the city of Canton, that 
the emperor (as the Arabian authors relate) permitted 
them to have a cadi or judge of their own sect, who 
decided controversies among his countrymen by tlieir 
own laws, and presided in all the functions of religion.^ 
In other places proselytes were gained to the Ma- 
homedan faith, and the Arabian language was under- 
stood and spoken in almost every sea-port of any 
note. Ships from China and different places of In- 
dia traded in the Persian gulf,* and by the frequency 
of mutual intercourse, all the nations of the east be- 
came better acquainted with each other,’’ 

A striking proof of this is the new information con- 
cerning China and India we receive from the two 
authors I have mentioned. They point out the si- 
tuation of Canton, now so well known to Europeans, 

« Renaudot. luquiry into the time when tlie Mahomedans /irst entered China* 
p. 143. 

f Relation, 7. Remarks, p. 19. Inquiry, p. 171, &c. 
f Sec Note XXXVIII. ** RelaUon, p. 8. 
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with a considerable degree of exactness. They take 
notice of the general use of silk among the Chinese. 
They are the first who mention their celebrated ma- 
nufacture of porcelain, which, on account of its de- 
licacy and transparency, they compare to glass.* 
They describe the tea-tree, and the mode of using its 
leaves ; and from the great revenue which was levied 
(as they inform us) from the consumption of it, tea 
seems to have been as universally the favourite beve- 
rage of the Chinese in the ninth century, as it is at 
present.'* 

Even with respect to those parts of India which 
the Greeks and Romans were accustomed to visit, 
the Arabians had acquired more perfect information. 
They mention a great empire established on the 
Malabar coast, governed by monarchs whose autho- 
rity was paramount to that of every power in India. 
These monarchs were distinguished by the appella- 
tion of Balchara, a name yet known in India;' and it 
is probable that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut, 
so frequently mentioned in the accounts of the first 
voyages of the Portuguese to India, possessed some 
portion of their dominions. They celebrate the ex- 
traordinary progress which the Indians had made in 
astronomical knowledge, a circumstance which seems 
to have been but little known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and assert that in this branch of science they 
were far superior to the most enlightened nations of 
the East, on which account their sovereign was de- 
nominated the King of Wisdom.” Other peculiari- 
ties in the political institutions, the mode of judicial 
proceedings, the pastimes, and the superstitions of the 
Indians, particularly the excruciating mortifications 

* See Note XXXIX. 

1 Hetbelot Jurtic. Head, & Belkar, 
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and penances of the faquirs, might be produced as 
proofs of the superior knowledge which the Arabians 
had acquired of the manners of that people. 

The same commercial spirit or religious zeal, which 
prompted the Mahomedans of Persia to visit the re- 
motest regions of the East, animated the Christians 
of that kingdom. The Nestorian churches planted 
in Persia, under the protection first of its native sove- 
reigns, and afterward of its conquerors the caliphs, 
were numerous, and governed by respectable eccle- 
siastics. They had early sent missionaries into India, 
and established churches in different parts of it, par- 
ticularly, as I have formerly related, in the island of 
Ceylon. When the Arabians extended their navi- 
gation as far as China, a more ample field, both for 
their commerce and their zeal, opened to their view. 
If we may rely ©n the concurring evidence of Chris- 
tian authors, in the East as well as in the West, con- 
firmed by the testimony of the two Mahomedan tra- 
vellers, their pious labours were attended with such 
success, that in the ninth and tenth centuries the 
number of Christians in India and China was very 
considerable." As the churches in both these coun- 
tries received all their ecclesiastics from Persia, where 
they were ordained by the Catholicos, or Nestorian 
primate, whose supremacy they acknowledged, this 
became a regular channel of intercourse and intelli- 
gence ; and to the combined effect of all these cir- 
cumstances, we are indebted for the information we 
receive from the two Arabian writers," concerning 
those regions of Asia which the Greeks and Romans 
never visited. 

But while both the Mahomedan and Christian 
subjects of the caliphs continued to extend their 
knowledge of the East, the people of Europe found 

» Sec Note XL. ° Relation, p. 3!>i 
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themselves excluded almost entirely from any inter- 
course with it. To them the great port of Alexandria 
was now shut, and the new lords of the Persian gulf, 
satisfied with supplying the demand for Indian com- 
modities in their own extensive dominions, neglected 
to convey them, by any of the usual channels, to the 
trading towns on the Mediterranean. The opulent 
inhabitants of Constantinople, and other great cities 
of Europe, bore this deprivation of luxuries, to which 
they had been long accustomed, with such impatience, 
that all the activity of commerce was exerted, in or- 
der to find a remedy for an evil which they deemed 
intolerable. The difficulties which were to be sur- 
mounted in order to accomplish this, afford the most 
striking proof of ,the high estimation in which the 
commodities of the East were held at that time. The 
silk of China was purchased in Cheiisi, the western- 
most province of that empire, and conveyed thence 
by a caravan, in amarch of eighty or a hundred days, 
to the banks of the Oxus, where it was embarked, and 
carried down the stream of that river to the Caspian. 
After a dangerous voyage across that sea, and ascend- 
ing the river Cyrus as far as it is navigable, it was 
conducted by a short land carriage of five days to the 
river Phasis,*’ which falls into the Euxine or Black 
sea. Thence, by an easy and well known course, it 
was transported to Constantinople. The conveyance 
of commodities from that region of die East, now 
known by the name of Indostan, was somewhat less 
tedious and operose. They were carried from die 
banks of the Indus by a route early frequented, and 
which I have already described, either to thd river 
Oxus, or direcdy to tbe Caspian, from which they 
held the same course to Constantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of 'small bulk. 


P Plin. NaU Hut lib. vi. c. 17 . 
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and of considerable value, could bear the expense of 
such a mode of conveyance ; and in regulating the 
price of those commodities, not only the expense, 
but the risk and danger of conveying them, were to 
be taken into account. In their journey across the 
vast plain extending from Samarcand to the frontier 
of China, caravans were exposed to the assaults and 
depredations of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and 
other roving tribes which infest the north-east of 
Asia, and which have always considered the mer- 
chant and traveller as their lawful prey ; nor were 
they exempt from insult and pillage in their journey 
from the Cyrus to the Phasis, through the kingdom 
of Colchis, a country noted, both in ancient and in 
modern times, for the thievish dis[)osition of its in- 
habitants. Even under all these disadvantages, the 
trade with the East was carried on with ardour. 
Constantinople became a considerable mart of In- 
dian and Chinese commodities, and the wealth which 
flowed into it in consequence of this, not only added 
to the splendour of that great city, but seems to have 
retarded, for some time, the decline of the empire of 

which it was' the capital . 

As far as we may venture to conjecture, from the 
imperfect information of contemporary historians, it 
was chiefly by the mode of conveyance which I have 
described, perilous and operose as it was, that Europe 
was supplied with the commodities of the East, dur- 
ing more than two centuries. Throughout that pe- 
riod the Christians and Mahomedans were -engaged 
in almost uninterrupted hostilities , prosecuted wit 
all the animosity which rivalship for power, heig t- 

ened by religious zeal, naturally excites. Un ercir 

cumstances which occasioned such alienation, com- 
mercial intercourse could hardly subsist, and t e 
merchants of Christendom either did not resort at all 
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to Alexandria, and the ports of Syria, the ancient 
steplea for the commodities of the East, after they 
were in possession of the Mahomedans, or if the love 
of gain, surmounting their abhorrence of the infidels, 
prompted them to visit the marts which they had long 
frequented, it was with much caution and distrust. 

While the difficulties of procuring the productions 
of the East were thus augmented, the people of Europe 
became more desirous of obtaining them. About this 
time some cities of Italy, particularly Amalphi and 
Venice, having acquired a greater degree of security 
or independence than they formerly possessed, began 
to cultivate the arts of domestic industry, with an ar- 
dour and ingenuity uncommon in the middle ages. 
The effect of these exertions was such an increase of 
wealth, as created new wants and desires, and formed 
a taste for elegance and luxury, which induced them 
to visit foreign countries in order to gratify it. Among 
men in this stage of their advancement, the produc- 
tions of India have always been held in high estima- 
tion, and from this period they were imported into 
Italy in larger quantities, and came into more gene- 
ral use. Several circumstances which indicate this 
revival of a commercial spirit, are collected by the in- 
dustrious Muratori, and from the close of the seventh 
century, an attentive observer may discern faint traces 
of its progress.’ 

Even in enlightened ages, when the transactions of 
nations are observed and recorded with the greatest 
care, and the store of historical materids seems to be 
abundantly ample, so little attention has been paid to 
the operations of commerce, that every attempt to- 
wards a regular deduction of them, has been found 


1 Anliquit. Ital. Medij. Myi, ii. 400. 408. 410. 888. 885. 894. Her. Ital. 
Script, ii. 437. Hutoire du Commerce de Is Rassie par M. Severer, tom. i. 
p. ll,&c. 
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art tradertaking of the utmost difficulty. The era, 
however, to which I ha^e conducted this DisKjUKition, 
is one of the periods in the annals of mankind con- 
cerning which history furnishes most scanty informa- 
tion. As it was chiefly in the Greek empire, and in 
some cities of Italy, that any efibrts were made to 
procure the commodities of India, and the other re- 
gions of the East, it is only from the historians of 
those countries we can expect to find any account of 
that trade. But from the age of Mahomet, until the 
time when the Comneni ascended the throne of Con- 
stantinople, a period of more than four centuries and 
a half, the Byzantine history is contained in mea'gre 
chronicles, the compilers of which seldom extended 
their views beyond the intrigues in the palace, the 
factions in the theatre, or the disputes of theologians. 
To them the monkish annalists of the different states 
and cities of Italy, during the same period, arc (if 
possible) far inferior in merit ; and in the early ac- 
counts of those cities, which have been <nost cele- 
brated for their commercial spirit, we search with 
little success for the origin or nature of that trade by 
which they first rose to eminence."^ It is manifest, 
however, from the slightest attention to the events 
which happened in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
that the It^ian states, while their coasts were con- 
tinually infested by the Mahomedans, who had made 
some settlements there, and had subjected Sicily al- 
most entirely to their dominion, could not trade with 
much confidence and security in Egypt and Syria. 
With what implacable hatred Christians viewed Ma- 
homedans, as the disciples of an impostor, is well 
known; and as all the nations which professed the 
Christian faith, both in the east and west, had 
mingled the worship of angels and saints with that 

*■ See Note LXl. 
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of theSupremeBeingt^oid bad adorned tbeir cbiMiobes 
with pictures and statues; *tbe true hloslwne consi- 
dered thems^ves as the only assertors of the unity 
of God, and beheld Christians of every denomination 
wi& abhorrence, as idolaters. * 'Much time was re- 
quisite to soften this mutual animosity, so far as to 
render intercoufse in any degree cordial. 

Meanwhile a taste for the luxuries of the East 
continued not only to spread in Italy, but, frfi^ imi- 
tation of the Italians, or from some improv^ent in 
their own situation, the people of Marseilles and 
other towns of France on the Mediterranean, became 
eqtially fond of them. But the profits exacted by 
the merchants of Amalphi or , Venice, from whom 
they received those precious commodities, were so 
exorbitant as prompted them to make some effort to 
supply their own demands. With this view, they 
not only opened a trade with Constantinople, byt 
ventured at times to visit the ports of Eg3q)t and 
Syria.® This eagerness of the Europeans, on the one 
hand, to obtain the productions of India, and on the 
other hand, considerable advantages which both the 
caliphs and their subjects derived from the sale of 
them, induced both so ^ to conceal their reciprocal 
antipathy, as to carry on a traffic manifestly for their 
common benefit. How far this traffic extended, .and 
in what mode it was conducted by these new adven- 
turers, the scanty information which can be gathered 
from contemporary writers, does not enable me to 
trace with accuracy. It is probable, however, that 
this communication would have produced insensibly 
its usual effect, of familiarizing and reconciling men 
of hostile principles and discordant manners to one 
another, and a regular commerce might have been 
established gradually between Christians and Maho- 

■ Mem. de Literal, tom^ snvu. p. 467, &c. 483. 
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medans, upon ^ucK equal terms, that the nations of 
Europe might have received all the luxuries oi^e 
East by the same channels in which they were for- 
merly conveyed to them, first by the Tyrians, then by 
the Greeks of Alexandria, next by the Romans, and 
at last by the subjects of the Constantinopolitan 
empire. , 

But whatever might have been the influence of 
this growing correspondence, it was prevented from 
operating with full effect by the crusades, or expedi- 
tions for the recovery of the Holy Land, which, 
during two centuries, occupied the professors of 
the two rival religions, and contributed to alienate 
them more than ever from each other. I have, in 
another work,‘ contemplated mankind while under 
the dominion of this frenzy, the most singular per- 
haps, and the longest continued, of any that occurs 
in the history of our species ; and I pointed out .such 
effects of it upon government, upon property, upon 
manners and taste, as were suited to what were 
then the objects of my inquiry. At present my 
attention is confined to observe the commercial con- 
sequences of the crusades, and how far they con- 
tributed to retard or to promote the conveyance of 


Indian commodities into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar sanctity to that country, 
which the Author of our religion selected as the place 
of his residence while on earth, and in which he 
accomplished the redemption of mankind, is a senti- 
ment so natural to the human mind, that, froin the 
first establishment of Christianity, the visiting of the 
holy places in Judea was considered as an exercise 
of piety, tending powerfully to awaken and to che- 
rish a spirit of devotion. Through succeeding a^s, 
the practice continued and increased in every part o 
Christendom. When Jerusalem was subjected to 


t HisU of Charles V, vol. i. p. 2C. edilr 1787. 
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the Mahomedan empire^* and danger was added to 
tl^j fatigue and . expense of a distant pilgrimage, 
the underttdeing was viewed as still more meritori- 
ous.. It was sometimes enjoined as a penance to 
be performed by heinous transgressors. It was more 
frequently a duty undertaken with voluntary zeal, 
and in both cases it was deemed an expiation for all 
past offences. From various causes, which 1 have 
elsewhere enumerated,* these pious visits to the Holy 
Land multiplied amazingly during the tenth., and 
eleventh centuries. Not only individuals in the lower 
and middle ranks of life, but persons of superior con- 
dition, attended by large retinues, and numerous 
caravans of opulent pilgrims resorted to Jerusalem. 

In all their operations, however, men have a won- 
derful dexterity in mingling some attention to in- 
terest with those' functions which seem to be most 
purely spiritual. The Mahomedan caravans, which, 
in obedience to the injunctions of their religion, visit 
the holy temple of Mecca, are not composed, as I 
shall hereafter explain more fully, of devout pilgrims 
only, but of merchants, who, both in going and re- 
turning, are provided with such an assortment of 
goods, that liey carry on a considerable traffic." 
Even the Faquirs of India,' whose wild enthusiasm 
seems to elevate them above , all solicitude about the 
concerns of this world, have rendered their frequent 
pilgrimages subservient to their interest, by trading 
in every country through which they travel.* In like 
manner, it was not by devotion aloqe that such 
numerous bands of Christian pilgrims were induced 
to visit Jerusalem. To many of them commerce was 
the chief motive of undertaking that distant voyage ; 
and, by exchanging the productions of Europe for 
the more valuable commodities of Asia, particularly 

t Hist, of Cbarlet V. toI. i. p. W. S85. 
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thdw of India, which at that time were diffused 
through every part of the caliph’s dominions, 'they 
eunched themselves, and furnished their country- 
men with such an additional supply of eastern luxu- 
ries, as augmented their relish for themJ 
But how faint soever the lines may be, which 
prior to the ftusades, mark the influence of the fre- 
quent pilgrimages to the East upon commerce, they 
becan^ so conspicuous after the commencement of 
these expeditions, as to meet the eye of eveiy obser- 
ver. Various circumstances concurred towards this, 
from an enumeration of which it will appear, that, 
by attending to the progress and effects of the cru- 
sades, considerable light is thrown upon the subject 
of my inquiries. Great armies, conducted by the most 
illustrious princes and nobles of Europe, and com- 
posed of men of the most enterprising spirit in all the 
kingdoms of it, marched toward* Palestine, through 
countries far advanced beyond those which they left, 
in every species of improvement. They beheld the 
dawn of posterity in the republics of Italy, which 
had begun to vie with each other in the arts of in- 
dustry, and in their efforts to engross the lucrative 
commerce with the East. They next admired the 
more advanced state of opulence and splendour in 
Constantinople, raised to a pre-eminence above all 
thd cities then known, by its extensive trade, parti- 
cularly that which it carried on with India and the 
countries beyond it. They afterward served in those 
provinces of Asia through which the commodities 
of the East were usually conveyed, and became 
masters of several cities which had been staples 
of that trade. They established the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, which subsisted near two hundred years. 
They took possession of the throne of the Greek 

f Gul. Tjr. lib. xni. c. 4. p. 933. ap. Cota Dei per Francos. 
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empire, and governed it above half, a century. 
Amidst such a variety of events and operations, 'the 
ideas of thfe fierce warriors of Europe gradually 
opened and improved ; they became acquainted with 
the policy and arts of the people whom they sub- 
dued; they observed the sources of their wealth, 
and availed themselves of all this knowledge. An- 
tioch and Tyre, when conquered by the crusaders, 
were flourishing cities, inhabited by opulent mer- 
chants, who supplied all the nations trading in the 
Mediterranean with the productions of the East,' and 
as far as can be gathered from incidental occur- 
rences, mentioned by the historians of the'Holy War, 
who, being mostly priests and monks, had their at- 
tention directed to objects very different from those 
relating to commerce, there is reason to believe that, 
both in Constantinople, while subject to the Franks, 
and in the ports of Syria, acquired by the Chris- 
tians, the long-established trade with the East con- 
tinued to be protected and encouraged. 

But though commerce may have been only a 
secondary object with the martial leaders of the 
crusades, engaged in perpetual hotilities with the 
Turks on one hand, and with the Soldans of Egypt 
on the other, it was the primary object with the 
associates, in conjunction with whom they carried 
on their operations. Numerous as the armies were 
which assumed the cross, and enterprising as the 
fanatical zeal was with which they were animated, 
they could not have accomplished their purpose, or 
even have reached the seat of their warfare, without 
securing the assistance of the Italian states. None 
of the other European powers could either furnish a 
sufficient number of transports to convey the armies 
of the crusaders to the coast of Dalmatia, whence 

• Gul. Tyr lib. liii. c. 5. Albt Aquens. HUt. Hieros. Ap. Gesla Dei, vol. i. 
p. *47. ^ 
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they inarched to Consfentinople, the place of general 
rendezvous ; or were able to supply them with mili- 
tary stores and provisions in such abundance as to 
enable them to invade a distant country. In all the 
successive expeditions,, the fleets of the Genoese, of 
the Pisans, or of the Venetians, kept on the coast 
^ the armies advanced by land, and supplying them 
from time to time with whatever was wanting, en- 
grossed all the profits of a branch of commerce, 
which, in every age, has been extremely lucrative. It 
was with all the interested attention of merchants, 
that the Italians afforded their aid. On the reduc- 
tion of any place in which they found it for their 
interest to settle, they obtained from the crusaders 
valuable immunities of different kinds ; freedom of 
trade ; an abatement of the usual duties paid for 
what was imported and exported, or a total exemp- 
tion from them ; the property of entire suburbs in 
some cities, and of extensive streets in others ; and 
a privilege granted to every person who resided 
within their precincts, or who traded under their 
protection, of being tried by their own laws, and 
by judges of their own appointment.^ In conse- 
quence of so many advantages, we can trace, during 
Ae progress of the crusades, a rapid increase of 
wealth and of power in all the commercial states of 
Italy. Every port open to trade was frequented by 
their merchants, who, having now engrossed entirely 
the commerce of the East, strove with such active 
emulation to find new markets for the commodities 
which it furnished, that they extended a taste for 
them to many parts of Europe, in which they had 
hitherto been little known. 

" Two events happened, prior to the termination of 
the holy war, which, by acquiring to the Venetians 

« Hist of Charles ^ . vol. i. p. 31. 
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and Genoese the possession of several provinces in 
the Greek empire,, enabled them [to supply Europe 
more abundantly 'with all the productions of the 
East. The first was the conquest of Constantinople, 
in the year 1204, by the Venetians, and the leaders 
of the fourth crusade. An account of the political 
interests and intrigues which formed this alliance, 
and turned the hallowed arms destined to deliver 
tbe holy city from the dominion of infidels, against 
a Christian monarch, is foreign from the design of 
this Disquisition. Constantinople was taken by 
storm, and plundered by the confederates. An earl 
of Flanders was placed on the imperial throne. The 
dominions which still remained subject to the suc- 
cessors of Constantine were divided into four parts, 
one of which being allotted to the new emperor, 
for supporting the dignity and expense of govern- 
ment, an equal partition of the other three was made 
between the Venetians and the chiefs of the cru- 
sade. The former, who, both in concerting and 
in conducting this enterprise, kept their eyes stea- 
dily fixed on what might be most for the emolu- 
ment of their commerce, secured the territories of 
greatest value to a trading people. They obtained 
some part of the Peloponnesus, at that time the seat 
of flourishing manufactures, particularly of silk . They 
became masters of several of the largest and best 
cultivated islands in the Archipelago, and esta- 
blished a chain of settlements, partly military and 
partly- commercial, extending from the Adriatic to. 
the Bosphorus.^ Many Venetians settled in Con- 
stantinople, and without obstruction from their war- 
like associates, little attentive to .tba<-arts of indus^, 
they engrossed the various branches of trade which 

0 Daiiduli Chronic, ap. Murat Script IW- lul. vol. xii. p. SN. Mar. 
Sanuto Vile de Duchi di Vcoex. Mur»t, vol* jucii< pa ^2. 
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had so long enriched that capital. Two of these 
particularly attracted their attention ; their silk trade, 
and that with India. From the reign of Justinian, 
it was mostly in Greece, and some of the adjacent 
islands, that silk worms, which he first introduced 
into Europe, were reared. The product of their 
labours was manufactured into stuffs of various 
kinds, in many cities of the empire. But it was in 
Constantinople, the seat of opulence and luxury, 
that the demand for a commodity of such high price 
was greatest, and there, of consequence, the com- 
merce of silk naturally centred. In assorting car- 
goes for the several ports in which they traded, the 
Venetians had for some time found silk to be an essen- 
tial article, as it continued to grow more and more 
into request in every part of Europe. By the resi- 
dence of so many of their citizens in Constantinople, 
and by the immunities granted to them, they not only 
procured silk in such abundance, and on such terms, 
as enabled them to carry on trade more extensively, 
and with greater profit than formerly, but they 
became so thoroughly acquainted with every branch 
of the silk manufacture, as induced them to attempt 
the establishment of it in their own dominions. The 
measures taken for this purpose by individuals, as well 
as the regulations framed by the state, were concerted 
with so much prudence, and executed with such suc- 
cess, that in a short time the silk fabrics of Venice 
vied with those of Greece and Sicily, and contri- 
buted both to enrich the republic, and to enlarge 
the sphere of its commerce. At the same time the 
Venetians availed themselves of the influence which 
they had acquired in Constantinople, in order to im- 
prove their Indian trade. The capital of the Greek 
empire, besides the means of being supplied with 
the productions of the East, which it enjoyed in 
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common with the other cdmmercial cities.of Europe^ 
received a considerable portion of them by a channel 
peculiar to itself. Some of the most valuable com- 
modities of India and China were conveyed over 
land, by routes which I have described, to the Black 
seaj and thence by a short navigation to Constanti- 
nople. To this market, the best stored of any except 
Alexandria, the Venetians had now easy access, and 
the goods which they purchased there, made an 
addition of great consequence to what they were 
accustpmed to acquire in the ports of Egypt and 
Syria. Thus while the Latin empire in Constanti- 
nople subsisted, the Venetians possessed such advan- 
tages over all their rivals, that their commerce ex- 
tended greatly, and it was chiefly from them every 
part of Europe received the commodities of the East. 

The other event which I had in view, was the sub- 
version of the dominion of tire Latins in Constanti- 
nople, and the re-establishment of the imperial family 
on the throne. This was effected after a period of 
fifty-seven years, partly by a transient effort of vigour, 
with which indignation at a foreign yoke animated 
the Greeks, and partly by the powerful assistance 
which they received from the republic of Genoa. 
The Genoese were so sensible of the advantages 
which the Venetians, their rivals in trade, derived 
from their union- with. the Latin emperors of Con- 
stantinople, that, in order to deprive them of these, 
they surmounted the most deep-rooted prejudices o£ 
their age, and combined with the schismatic Greeks 
to dethrone a monarch protected by the papal power, 
setting at defiance the thunders of the Vatican, which 
at that time made the greatest princes tremble. This 
undertaking, bold and impious as it was then deemed, 
proved successful. In recompense for their signal 
services, the gratitude or weakness of the Greek em- 
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peror, among other donations, bestowed upon the 
Genoese Pera, the chief suburb of Constantinople, to 
be held as a fief of the empire, together with such 
exemption from the accustomed duties on goods im- 
ported and exported, as gave them a decided supe- 
riority over every competitor in trade. With the 
vigilant attention of merchants, the Genoese availed 
themselves of this favourable situation. They sur- 
rounded their new settlement in Pera with fortifica- 
tions. They rendered their factories on the adjacent 
coast places of strength.' They were masters of the 
harbour of Constantinople more than the Greeks 
themselves. The whole trade of the Black sea came 
into their hands ; and, not satisfied with this, they 
took possession of part of the Chersonesus Taurica, 
the modern Crimea, and rendered Cafla, its principal 
town, the chief seat of their trade with the East, and 
the port in which all its productions, conveyed to the 
Black sea by the different routes I have formerly de- 
scribed, were landed.'* 

In consequence of this revolution, Genoa became 
the greatest commercial power in Europe ; and if the 
enterprising industry and intrepid courage of its citi- 
zens had been under the direction of wise domestic 
policy, it might have long held that rank. But never 
was there a contrast more striking, than between the 
internal administration of the two rival republics of 
Venice and Genoa. In the former, government was 
conducted with steady systematic prudence ; in Ae 
latter, it was consistent in nothing but a fondness for 
novelty, and a propensity to change. The one en- 
joyed a perpetual calm, the other was agitated with 
all the storms and vicissitudes of faction. The in- 


e Nlceph. Gregor, lib. li. c. 1. § 6. lib. xvii. c. t.J 8. 

<• FolieU Hist. Genuens. ap Grse». Tlies. Antiq. . • ^niial. 

de Genuens. Dignit. ib. 14S6. Niceph. Greg. l.b. i.M. c. 1.'- Murat. Anual 
d’ltai. lib. vii. c. 351. Sec Note XLIU. 
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qrease of wealth, which flowed into Genoa from the 
exertions of its merchants, did not counterbalance the, 
defects in its political constitution and even in its 
most prosperous state we may discern the appearance 
of sjrmptoms Which foreboded a diminution of its 
opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoese retained the 
ascendant which they had acquired in the Greek em- 
pire, the Venetians felt their commercial transactions 
with it to be carried on upon such unequal terms, 
that their merchants visited Constantinople seldom, 
and with reluctance; and in order to procure the 
commodities of the East in such quantities as were 
demanded in the various parts of Europe which they 
were accnistomed to supply, they were obliged to re- 
sort to the ancient staples of that trade. Of these 
Alexandria was the chief, and the most abundantly 
supplied, as the conveyance of Indian goods by land 
through Asia, to any of the ports of the Mediterra- 
nean, was often rendered impracticable by the incur- 
sions of Turks, Tartars, and other hordes, which sue-* 
cessively desolated that fertile countiy, or contended 
for the dominion of it. But under military and 
vigorous government of the Soldans of the Mamelukes, 
security and order were steadily maintained in Egypt; 
and trade, though loaded with heavy duties, was open 
to all. In proportion to the progress of the Genoese 
in engrossing the commerce of Constantinople and 
the Black sea,* the Venetians found it more and 
more necessary to enlarge their transactions with 
Alexandria. 

But such an avowed intercourse with infidels 
being considered, in that age, as unbecoming the 
character of Christians, the senate of Venice, in order 
to silence its own scruples, or those of its subjects, 

' See Note XLIV. 
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had recourse to the infalUble authority of the pope 
who was supposed to be possessed of power to dis’ 
pense with the rigorous observatiou of the most 
sacred laws, and obtained permission from him to Hi 
out annually a specihed number of ships for theports 
of Egypt and of Syria.^ Under this sanction the 
republic concluded a treaty of commerce witli the 
Soldans of Egypt, on equitable terms; in consequence 
of which the senate appointed one consul to reside in 
Alexandria, and another in Damascus, in a public 
character, and to exercise a mercantile jurisdiction, 
authorized by the Soldans. Under their protection, 
Venetian merchants and artisans settled in each of 
these cities. Ancient prejudices and antipathies were 
forgotten, and their mutual interests established, for 
the first time, a fair and open trade between Christians 
and Mahomedans.^ 

While the Venetians and Genoese were alternately 
making those extraordinary efforts, in order to ea> 

, gross all the advantages of supplying Europe with 
the productions of the East, the republic of Florence, 
originally a commercial democracy, applied with 
such persevering vigour to trade, and the genius of 
the people, as well as the nature of their institutions, 
were so favourable to its progress, that the state ad- 
vanced rapidly in power, and the people in opulence. 
But as the Florentines did not possess any commo- 
dious sea-port, their active exertions were directed 
chiefly towards the improvement of their manufac- 
tures, and domestic industiy. About the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, the Florentine manufactures 
of various kinds, particularly those of silk and wool- 
len cloth, appear from the enumeration of a well- 

f Sec Note XLV. 

f Sandi Storia Civile Vcneziana, lib. v. c. l5. p. 248, &c. 
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infomed historian, to have been very considerable.'’ 
The connexion which they formed in different parts 
of Europe, by fumising them with the productions of 
their own industry, led them to engage in another 
branch of trade, that of banking. In this they soon 
became so eminent, that the money transactions of 
almost every kingdom in Europe passed through 
their hands, and in many of them they were intrusted 
with the collection and administration of the public 
revenues. In consequence of the activity and success 
with which they conducted their manufactures and 
money-transactions^ the former always attended with 
certain though moderate profit, the latter lucrative 
in a high degree, at a period when neither the in- 
terest of money, nor the premium on bills of exchange, 
were settled with accuracy, Florence became one of 
the first cities in Christendom, and many of its citi- 
zens extremely opulent. Cosmo di Medici, the head 
of a family which rose from obscurity by its success 
in trade, was reckoned the most wealthy merchant 
ever known in Europe and in acts of public muni- 
ficence, as well as of private generosity, in the pa- 
tronage of learning, and in the encouragement of 
useful and elegant arts, no monarch of the age could 
vie with him. Whether the Medici, in their first 
mercantile transactions, carried on any commerce 
with the East, I have not been able to discover.’’ 
If is more probable, I should think, that their trade 
A c 1405 confined to the same articles with that of 
’ their countrymen. But as soon as the com- 
monwealth, by the conquest of Pisa, had acquired a 

^ Giov. VilUni Hist. Fiorent. ap. Marat. Script. Her. Ital. vol. iiii. p. 823* 
Dell’ Istorie Fiorentine, di Scip. Ammirato, lib. iv. p. 151. lib. viii. p. 299. 

* Fr. Mich. Brutus Hist. Flor. p. 37. 62. Chron. Eugubinom ap. Murat. 
Script. Her. Ital. vol. xiv. p. 1007. Deniua Revol. d’ltaliei tom. vi. p.263. &c» 
* See Note XLVI. 
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communication with the oc&an, Cosmo di Medici, 
who had the chief direction of its affairs, endeavoured 
to procure for his country a share in that lucrative 
commerce which had raised Venice and Genoa so far 

above all- the other Italian states. With this 

A. C. 1425. 

view ambassadors were sent to Alexandria, 
in order to prevail with the Soldan to open that and 
the other ports of his dominions, to the subjects of 
the republic, and to admit them to a participation in 
all the commercial privileges which were enjoyed by 
the Venetians. The negotiation terminated with such 
success, that the Florentines seem to have obtained 
some share in the Indian trade and soon after this 
period, we find spices enumerated among the commo- 
dities imported by the Florentines into England."' 

In some parts of this Disquisition, concerning the 
nature and course of trade with the East, I have been 
obliged to grope my way, and often under the gui- 
dance of very feeble lights. But as we are now ap- 
proaching to the period when the modern ideas, with 
respect to the importance of commerce, began to un- 
fold, and attention to its progress and effects became 
g, more considerable object of policy, we may hope 
to carry on what researches yet remain to be made, 
with greater certainty and precision. To this grow- 
ing attention, we are indebted for the account which 
Marino Sanudo, a Venetian nobleman, gives of the 
Indian trade, as carried on by his countrymen, about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. They were 
supplied, as he informs us, with the productions of 

the East in two different ways. Those of small bu 

and high value, such as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, 
pearls, &c. were conveyed from the ” "P 

Ae Tigris to Bassora, and thence to Bagdatjrom 
which they were carried to some port on e 

-See Note XLVII. - H.klujt.vol, i. p. 193. 
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terranean. All more bulky goods, such as pepper, 
ginger, cinnamon, &c. together with some portion of 
the more valuable articles, were conveyed by the 
ancient route to the Red sea, and thence across the 
desert, and down the Nile, to Alexandria. The goods 
received by the former route were, as Sanudo ob- 
serves, of superior quality, but from the tediousness 
and expense of a distant land-carriage, the supply 
was often scanty ; nor can he conceal (though con- 
trary to a favourite project which he had in view 
when he wrote the treatise to which I refer) that, 
from the state of the countries through which the 
caravans passed, this mode of conveyance was fre- 
quently precarious and attended with danger," 

It was in Alexandria only that the Venetians 
found always a certain and full supply of Indian 
goods ; and as these were conveyed thither chiefly 
by water-carriage, they might have purchased them 
at a moderate price, if the Soldans had not imposed 
upon them duties which amounted to a third part of 
their full value. Under this and every other disad- 
vantage, however, it was necessary to procure them, 
as from many concurring circumstances, particularly 
a more extensive intercourse established among the 
different nations of Europe, the demand for them 
continued to increase greatly during the fourteenth 
century. By the irruptions of the various hostile 
tribes of barbarians, who took possession of the 
greater part of Europe, that powerful bond by which 
the Romans had united together all the people of 
their vast emfiire was entirely dissolved, and such 
discouragement was given to the communicalion of 
one nation with another^ as would appear altogether 
incredible, if the evidence of it rested wholly upon 
the testimony of historians, and were not confirmed 
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by wbat is still more authentic, the express enactment 
of laws. Several statutes of this kind, which dis- 
grace the jurisprudence of almost every European 
nation, I have enumerated and explained in another 
work.” But when the wants and 'desires of men 
multiplied, and they fojund that other countries could 
furnish the means of supplying and gratifying them, 
the hostile sentiments which kept nations at a dis- 
tance from each other abated, and mutual correspon- 
dence gradually took place. From the time of the 
crusades, which first brought people hardly known to 
one another, to associate, and to act in concert dur- 
ing two centuries, in pursuit of one common end, 
several circumstances had co-operated towards ac- 
celerating this general intercourse. The people 
around the Baltic, hitherto dreaded and abhorred by 
the rest of Europe as pirates and invaders, assumed 
more pacific manners, and began now to visit their 
neighbours as merchants. Occurrences foreign from 
the subject of the present inquiry, united them to- 
gether in the powerftJ commercial confederacy so fa- 
mous in the middle ages, under the name of the 
Hanseatic League, and led them to establish the sta- 
ple of their trade with the southern parts of Europe 
in Bruges. Thither the merchants of Italy, particu- 
larly those of Venice, resorted; and in return for the 
productions of the East, and the manufactures of their 
own country, they received not only the naval stofes 
and other commodities of the north, but a consider- 
able, supply of gold and silver from the mines in 
various provinces of Germany, the most valuable and 
productive of any known at that time in Europe.*’ 
Bruges continued to be the gjreat mart or storehouse 
of European trade during the period to which my 

® Hist, of Charles V. toI. i. p. 9*, 991, &c. 
p Ziiuiaeimia’a PoVit. Suivej of ‘&iTope, p. 102. 
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inquiries extend. A regular communication, for- 
merly- unknown, was kept up there among all the 
kingdoms into which our continent is divided, and 
we are enabled to account for the rapid progress of 
the Italian states in wealth and power, by observing 
how much their trade, the source from which both 
were derived, must have augmented upon the vast 
increase in the consumption of Asiatic goods, when 
all the extensive countries towards the north-east of 
Europe were opened for their reception. 

During this prosperous and improving state of 
Indian commerce, Venice received from one of its 
citizens such new information concerning the coun- 
tries which produced the precious commodities that 
formed the most valuable article of its trade, as gave 
an idea of their opulence, their population, and their 
extent, which rose far above all the former concep- 
tions of Europeans. From the time that the Maho- 
medans became masters of Egypt, as no Christian 
was permitted to pass through their dominions to the 
East,’ the direct intercourse of Europeans with India 
ceased entirely. The account of India by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, in the sixth century, is, as far as I 
know, the last which the nations of the West received 
from any person who had visited that country. But 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, the spirit 
of commerce, now become more enterprising, and 
more eager to discover new routes which led to 
wealth, induced Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble 
family, after trading for some time in many of the 
opulent cities of the Lesser Asia, to penetrate into 
the more eastern parts of that continent, as far as to 
the court of the Great Khan on the frontier of China. 
During the course of twenty-six years, partly em- 
ployed in mercantile transactions, and partly in con- 

4 Sanoto, p. 33. 
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ducting negotiations with which the Great Khan in- 
rusted him, he explored many regions of the Bast 
which no European had ever visited. 

He describes the great kingdom of Cathay, the 
name by which China is still known in many parts 
of the East,' and travelled through it from Chambalu,. 
or Peking, on its northern frontier, to some of its 
most southern provinces. He visited different parts 
of ladostOD, and is tbe first who mentions Bengal 
and Guzzerat, by their present names, as great and 
opulent kingdoms. Besides what he discovered on 
his journeys by land, he made more than one voyage 
in the Indian ocean, and acquired some information 
concerning an island which he calls Zipangri or Ci- 
pango, probably Japan. He visited in person Java, 
Sumatra, and several islands contiguous to them, the 
island of Ceylon, and the coast of Malabar, as far as 
. the gulf of Cambay, to all which he gives the names 
that they now bear. This was the most extensive 
survey hitherto made of the East, and the most com- 
plete description of it ever given by any European; 
and, in an age which had hardly any knowledge of 
those regions but what was derived from the geogra- 
phy of Ptolemy, not only the Venetians, but all the 
- people of Europe, were astonished at the discovery 
of immense countries open to their view beyond what 
had hitherto been reputed the utmost boundary of 
the earth in that quarter.' 

But while men of leisure and speculation occupied 
themselves with examining the discoveries of Marco 
Polo, which gave rise to conjectures and theories, 
productive of most important consequences ; an event 
happened, thUt drew the attention of all Europe, and 


r Herbelot Bib. Orient, ulic. Khalhai. Stewart, Aaeount of Thibet, Phil. 
Trans. Ixvii. 474. Vojage of A. Jinkinson, Hakluvt, 1. 533. 
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had a most conspicuous effect upon the course of 
that trade, the progress of which I am endeavouring 
to trace. 

The event to which I allude, is the final conquest 
of the Greek empire by Mahomet II. and the 

A. D. 1453. . . r J 

establishing the seat of the Turkish govern- 
ment in Constantinople. The immediate effect of 
this great revolution was, that the Genoese residing 
in Pera, involved in the general calamity, were 
obliged not only to abandon that settlement, but all 
those which they had made on the adjacent sea-coast, 
after they had been in their possession near two cen- 
A D liu after, the victorious arms 

of the sultan expelled them from Caffa, and 
every other place which they held in the Crimea.* 
Constantinople was no longer a mart open to the na- 
tions of the West for Indian commodities, and no sup- 
ply of them could now be obtained but in Eg5rpt and 
the ports of Syria, subject to the soldans of the Ma- 
meluks. The Venetians, in consequence of the pro- 
tection and privileges which they had secured by 
their commercial treaty with those powerful princes, 
carried on trade in every part of their dominions with 
such advantage, as gave them a superiority over every 
competitor. Genoa, which had long been their most 
formidable rival, humbled by the loss of its possessions 
in the East, and weakened by domestic dissensions, 
declined so fast, that it was obliged to court foreign 
protection, and submitted alternately to the dominion 
of the dukes of Milan and the kings of France. In 
consequence of this diminution of their political 
power, the commercial exertions of the Genoese be- 
came less vigorous. A feeble attempt which they 
made to recover that share of the Indian trade which 
they had formerly enjoyed, by offering to enter into 

' Folieta Hist. Genu. 602 6^6. Murat. Annali d’ltal. ix. 451 
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treaty with the soldans of Egypt upon terms similar 
to those which had been granted to the Venetians, 
proved unsuccessful ; and during the remainder of the 
fifteenth century, Venice supplied the greater* part of 
Europe with the productions of the East, and carried 
on trade to an extent far beyond what had been known 
in those times. 

The state of the other European nations was ex- 
tremely favourable to the commercial progress of the 
Venetians. England, desolated by the civil wars 
which the unhappy contest between the houses of 
York and Lancaster excited, had iiardly begun to turn 
its attention towards those objects and pursuits to 
which it is indebted for its present opulence and 
power. In France, the fatal effects of the English 
arms and conquests were still felt, and the king had 
neither acquired power, nor the people inclination, 
to direct the national genius and activity to the arts 
of peace. The union of the different kingdoms of 
Spain was not yet completed; some of its most fertile 
provinces were still under the dominion of the Moors, 
with whom the Spanish monarchs waged perpetual 
war; and, except by the Catalans, little attention was 
paid to foreign trade. Portugal, though it had ah’eady 
entered upon that career of discovery which termi- 
nated with most splendid .success, had not yet made 
such progress in it as to be entitled to any high rank 
among the commercial states of Europe. Thus^the 
Venetians, almost without rival or competitor, except 
from some of the inferior Italian states, were left at 
liberty to concert and to execute their mercantile 
plans ; and their trade with the cities of the Hanseatic 
league, which united the north and south of Europe, 
and which hitherto had been common to all the Ita- 
lians, was now engrossed, in a great measure, by 
them alone. 


i2 
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While the increasing demand for the productions 
of Asia induced all the people of Europe to court in- 
tercourse with the Venetians so eagerly, as to allure 
them, liy various immunities, to frequent their sea- 
ports, we may observe a peculiarity in their mode of 
carrying on trade with the East, which distinguishes 
it from what has taken place in other countries in any 
period of history. In the ancient world, the Tyrians, 
the Greeks who were masters of Egypt, and the Ro- 
mans, sailed to India in quest of those commodities 
with which they supplied the, people of the West. 
In modem times, the same has been the practice of 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, and, after 
their example, of other European nations. In both 
periods loud complaints have been made, that in car- 
rying on this trade every state must be drained of the 
precious metals, which, in the course of it, flow in- 
cessantly from the West to the East never to return. 
From whatever loss might have been occasioned by 
this gradual but unavoidable diminution of their gold 
and silver (whether a real or only an imaginary loss, 
it is not incumbent upon me in this place to inquire 
or to determine), the Venetians were, in a great mea- 
sure, exempted. They had no direct intercourse with 
India. They found in Egypt, or in Syria, warehouses 
filled with all the commodities of the East, imported 
by the Mahomedans ; and from the best accounts we 
have, with respect to the nature of their trade, they 
purchased them more frequently by barter, than with 
ready money. Egypt, the chief mart for Indian goods, 
though a most fertile country, is destitute of many 
things sequisite in an improved state of society, 
either for accommodation or for ornament. Too li- 
mited in extent, and too highly cultivated to afford 
space for forests ; too level to have mines of the use- 
ful metals ; it must be supplied with timber for build- 
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ing, with iron, lead, tin, and brass by importation 
from other countries. The Egyptians, while under 
the dominion of ^Jie Mameluks, seem not themselves 
to have traded in the ports of any Christian state, and 
it was principally from the Venetians, that they re- 
ceived all the articles which I have enumerated. Be- 
sides these, the ingenuity of the Venetian artists fur- 
nished a variety of manufactures of woollen cloths, 
silk stulFs of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, 
ornaments of gold and silver, glass, and many other 
articles, for all which they found a ready market in 
Egypt and Syria. In return tliey received from the 
merchants of Alexandria, spices of every kind, drugs, 
gems, pearls, ivory, cotton and silk, unwrought as 
well as manufactured, in many different forms, and 
other productions of the East, together with several 
valuable articles of Egyptian growth or fabric. In 
Aleppo, Baruth, and other cities, besides the proper 
commodities of India brought thither by land, they 
added to their cargoes the carpets of Persia, the rich 
wrought silks of Damascus, still known by the name 
taken from that city, and various productions of art 
and nature peculiar to Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. 
If, at any time, their demand for the productions of 
the East went beyond what they could procure in ex- 
change for their own manufactures, that trade with 
the cities of the Hanseatic league, which I have men- 
tioned, furnished them from the mines of Germany, 
with a regular supply of gold and silver, which they 
could carry with advantage to the markets of Egypt 
and Syria. 

From a propensity, remarkable in all commercial 
states, to subject the operations of trade to political 
regulation and restraint, the authority of the Venetian 
government seems to have been interposed, both in 
directing the importation of Asiatic goods, and in 
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the mode of circulating them among the different 
nations of Europe. To every considerable staple in 
the Mediterranean a certain number of large Ves- 
sels, known by the name of Galeons or Caracks, was 
fitted out on the public account, and returned loaded 
with the richest merchandise," the profit arising from 
the sale of which must have been no slender addition 
to the revenue of the republic. Citizens, however, 
of every class, particularly persons of noble families, 
were encouraged to engage in foreign trade, and 
whoever employed a vessel of a certain burden for 
this purpose, received a considerable bounty from the 
state."' It was in the same manner, partly in ships 
belonging to the public, and partly in those of pri- 
vate traders, that the Venetians circulated through 
Europe the goods imported from the East, as well as 
theproduce of their own dominions and manufactures. 

There are two different ways by which we may 
come at some knowledge of the magnitude of those 
branches of commerce carried on by the Venetians. 
The one, by attending to the great variety and high 
value of the commodities which they imported into 
Bruges, the storehouse from which the more northern 
nations of Europe were supplied. A full enumera- 
tion of these is given by a well-informed author, in 
which is contained almost every article deemed in 
that age essential to accommodation or to elegance.’' 
The other, by considering the effects of the Venetian 
trade upon the cities admitted to a participation of 
its advantages. Never did wealth appear more con- 
spicuously in the train of commerce. The citizens of 
Bruges, enriched by it, displayed in their dress, their 
buildings, and mode of living, such magnificence as 

* ^ibellicuSiHlst. Her. Venet. Dec. iv. lib. iii. p. 868. DeninaKevol. d’ltalie, 
tom. vi. 340. 

* Sandi Stor. Ciu. Venez, lib. viii. 891. 
y Lud. Guicciardini Descripi. dc Paesi Bassi, p. 173. 
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even to mortify the pride and excite the envy of roy- 
alty.' Antwerp, when the staple was removed thither, 
soon rivalled Bruges in opulence and splendour. In 
some cities of Germany, particularly in Augsburg, 
the great mart for Indian commodities in the inte- 
rior parts of that extensive country, we meet with 
early examples of such large fortunes accumulated 
by mercantile industry, as raised the proprietors of 
them to high rank and consideration in the empire. 

From observing this remarkable increase of opu- 
lence in all the places where the Venetians had an 
established trade, we are led to conclude, that the 
profit accruing to themselves from the different 
branches of it, especially that with the East, must 
have been still more considerable. It is impossible, 
however, without information much more minute 
than that to which we have access, to form an esti- 
mate of this with accuracy ; but various circumstances 
may be produced to establish, in general, the justness 
ofthis conclusion. From the firstrevival of acommer- 
cial spirit in Europe, the Venetians possessed a large 
share of the trade with the East. It continued gra- 
dually to increase, and during a great part of the 
fifteenth century they had nearly a monopoly of it. 
This was productive of .consequences attending all 
monopolies. Wherever there is no competition, and 
the merchant has it in his power to regulate the mar- 
ket, and to fix the price of the commodities which he 
vends, his gains will be exorbitant. Some idea of 
their magnitude, during several centuries, may be 
formed by attending to the rate of the premium or 
interest then paid for the use of money. This is un- 
doubtedly the most exact standard by which to mea- 
sure the profit arising from the capital stock employed 
in commerce; for, according as the interest of money 


'See NoteXLlX. 
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is high or low, the gain acquired by the use of it 
must vagr, and become excessive or moderate. From 
the close of the eleventh century to the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth, the period during which the 
Italians made their chief commercial exertions, the 
rate of interest was extremely high. It was usually 
twenty per cent, sometimes above that; and so late 
as the year 1500, it had not sunk below ten or twelve 
per cent, in any part of Europe.* If the profits of a 
trade so extensive as that of the Venetians corre- 
sponded to this high value of money, it could not fail 
of proving a source of great wealth, both public and 
private.'’ The condition of Venice, accordingly, during 
the period under review, is described by writers of 
that age, in terms which are not applicable to that of 
any other country in Europe. The revenues of the 
republic, as well as the wealth amassed by indivi- 
duals, exceeded whatever was elsewhere known. In 
the magnificence of their houses, in richness of fur- 
niture, in profusion of plate, and in every thing which 
contributed either towards elegance or parade in 
their mode of living, the nobles of Venice surpassed 
the state of the greatest monarchs beyond the Alps. 
Nor was all this display the effect of an ostentatious 
and inconsiderate dissipation, it was the natural con- 
sequence of successful industry, which, having accu- 
mulated wealth with ease, is entitled to enjoy it in 
splendour.' 

Never did the Venetians believe the power of their 
country to be more firmly established, or rely with 
greater confidence on the continuance and increase 
of its opulence, than towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, when two events (which they could neither 
foresee nor prevent) happened, that proved fatal to 
both. The one was the, discovery of America. The 

• Hist, of Charltk. vol. i. p. 401, &c. •> Sec Note L. •'Sec Note LI. 
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other was the opening a direct course of navigation 
to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope.- Of 
all occurrences in the history of the human race, 
these are undoubtedly among the most interesting ; 
and as they occasioned a remarkable change of in- 
tercourse among the different quarters of the globe, 
and finally established those commercial ideas and 
arrangements which constitute the chief distinction 
between the manners and policy of ancient and of 
modem times, an account of them is intimately con- 
nected with the subject of this disquisition, and will 
bring it to that period which I have fixed upon for 
its boundary. But as I have related the rise and pro- 
gress of these discoveries at great length in another 
work,** a rapid view of them is all that is requisite in 
this place. 

The admiration or envy with which the other na- 
tions of Europe beheld the power and wealth of 
Venice, led them naturally to inquire into the causes 
of this pre-eminence ; and among these, its lucrative 
commerce with the East- appeared to be by far the 
most considerable. Mortified with being excluded 
from a source of opulence, which to the Venetians 
had proved so abundant, different countries had at- 
tempted to acquire a share of the Indian trade. Some 
of the Italian states endeavoured to obtain admission 
into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon the same 
terms with the Venetians ; but either by the superior 
interest of the Venetians in the court of the soldans, 
their negotiations for that purpose were rendered un- 
successful ; or from the manifold advantages which 
merchants, long in possession of any branch of trade, 
have in a competition with new adventurers, all their 
exertions did not produce effects of any consequence.* 

ilist. of America, Books I. and II. ' Sec Note LII. 
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In other countries, various schemes were foiined with 
the same view, As early as the year 1480, the in- 
ventive and enterprising genius of Columbus con- 
ceived the idea of opening a shorter and more certain 
communication with India, by holding a direct west- 
erly course towards those regions, which, according 
to Marco Polo and other travellers, extended east- 
ward far beyond the utmost limits of Asia known to 
the Greeks or Romans. This scheme, supported by 
arguments deduced from a scientific acquaintance 
with cosmography, from his own practical knowledge 
of navigation, from the reports of skilful pilots, and 
from the theories and conjectures of the ancients, he 
proposed first to the Genoese his countrymen, and 
next to the king of Portugal, into whose service he 
had entered. It was rejected by the former from igno- 
rance, and by the latter with circumstances most hu- 
miliating to a generous mind. By perseverance, 
however, and address, he at length induced the most 
wary and least adventurous court in Europe, to un- 
dertake the execution of his plan ; and Spain, as the re- 
ward of this deviation from its usual cautious maxims, 
had the glory of discovering a new world, hardly in- 
ferior in magnitude to a third part of the habitable 
globe. Astonishing as the success of Columbus was, 
it did not fully accomplish his own wishes, or con- 
duct him to those regions of the East, the expectation 
of reaching which was the original object of his voy- 
age. The effects, however, of his discoveries were 
great and extensive. By giving Spain the possession 
of immense territories, abounding in rich mines, and 
many valuatife productions of nature, several of which 
' had hitherto been deemed peculiar to India, wealth 
began to flow so copiously into that kingdom, and 
thence was so diffused over Europe, as gradually 
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awakened a general spirit of industry, and called 
forth exertions, which alone must have soon turned 
the course of commerce into new channels. 

But this was accomplished more speedily, as well 
as more completely, by the other great event which 
I mentioned, the discovery of a new route of naviga- 
tion to the East by the Cape of Good Hope. When 
the Portuguese, to whom mankind are indebted for 
opening this communication between the most remote 
parts of the habitable globe, undertook their first 
voyage of discovery, it is probable that they had no- 
thing farther in view than to explore those parts of the 
coast of Africa which lay nearest to their own coun- 
try. But a spirit of enterprise, when roused and put 
in motion, is always progressive ; and that of the 
Portuguese, though slow and timid in its first opei*a- 
tioiis, gradually acquired vigour, and prompted them 
to advance along the western shore of the African 
continent, far beyond the utmost boundary of ancient 
navigation in that direction. Encouraged by success, 
this spirit became more adventurous, despised dangers 
which formerly appalled it, and surmounted difficul- 
ties which it once deemed insuperable. When the 
Portuguese found in the torrid zone, which the an- 
cients had pronounced to be uninhabitable, fertile 
countries, occupied by numerous nations, and per- 
ceived that the continent of Africa, instead of extend- 
ing in breadth towards the west, according to the 
opinion of Ptolemy, appeared to contract itself and 
to bend eastwards, more extensive prospects opened 
to their view, and inspired them with hopes of reach- 
ing India, by continuing to hold the same course which 
they had so long pursued. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to accomplish 
what they had in view, a small squadron sailed from 
the Tagus, under the command of Vasco de Gama, 
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an officer of rank, whose abilities and courage fitted 
him to conduct the most difficult and arduous enter- 
prises. From unacquaintance, however, with the 
proper season and route of navigation in that vast 
ocean through which he had to steer his course, his 
voyage was long and dangerous, length he 
doubled that promontory, which for several years had 
been the object of terror and of hope to his country- 
men. From that, after a prosperous navigation along 
the south-east of Africa, he arrived at the city of 
Melinda, and had the satisfaction of discovering there, 
as well as at other places where he touched, people 
of a race very different from the rude inhabitants of 
the western shore of that continent, which alone the 
Portuguese had hitherto visited. These he found to 
be so far advanced in civilization, and acquaintance 
with the various arts of life, that they carried on an 
active commerce, not only with the nations on their 
own coast, but with remote countries of Asia. Con- 
ducted by their pilots (who held a course with which 
experience had rendered them well acquainted) he 
sailed across the Indian ocean, and landed at Calecut, 
on the coast of Malabar, on the 22d of May, 1498, ten 
months and two days after his departure from the 
port of Lisbon. 

The Samorin, or monarch of the country, astonished 
at this unexpected visit of an unknown people, whose 
aspect, and arms, and maimers, bore no resemblance 
to any of the nations accustomed to frequent his har- 
bours, and who arrived in his dominions by a route 
hitherto deemed impracticable, received them, at first, 
with that foild admiration' which is often excited by 
nqvelty. But in a short time, as if he had been in- 
spired- with foresight of all the calamities now ap- 
proaching India by this fatal communication opened 
with the inhabitants of Europe, he formed various 
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schemes to cut off Gama and his followers. But 
from every danger to which he was exposed, either 
by the open attacks or secret machinations of the In- 
dians, the Portuguese admiral extricated himself with 
singular prudence and intrepidity, and at last sailed 
from Calecut with his ships loaded, not only with the 
commodities peculiar to that coast, but with many of 
the rich productions of the eastern parts of India. 

On his return to Lisbon, he was received with the 
admiration and gratitude due to a man, who, by his 
superior abilities and resolution, had conducted to 
such a happy issue an undertaking of the greatest 
importance, which had long occupied the thoughts 
of his sovereign, and excited the hopes of his fellow- 
subjects.f Nor did this event interest the Portuguese 
alone. No nation in Europe beheld it with uncon- 
cern. For although the discovery of a new world, 
whether we view it as a display of genius in the per- 
son who first conceived an idea of that undertaking 
which led mankind to the knowledge of it, whether 
we contemplate its influence upon science by giving 
a more complete knowledge of the globe which we 
inhabit, or whether we consider its effects upon the 
commercial intercourse of mankind, be an event far 
more splendid than the voyage of Gama, yet the lat- 
ter seems originally to have excited more general at- 
tention. The former, indeed, filled the minds of men 
with astonishment ; it was some time, however, be- 
fore they attained such a sufficient knowledge of that 
portion of the earth now laid open to their view, as to 
form any just idea, or even probable conjecture, with 
respect to what might be the consequences of commu- 
nication with it. But the immense value of the Indian 
trade, which both in ancient and in modem times 

t Asia dc Joao de Banos, .dec. \. lib. i». c. 11. Castagneda, Hut de I’Inde 
trad. en. franvoia, liv. i. c 2-*-28. 
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had enriched every nation by which it was carried 
on, was a subject familiar to the thoughts of all in- 
telligent men, and they at once perceived that the 
discovery of this new route of navigation to the East, 
must occasion great revolutions, not only in the 
course of commerce, but in the political state of 
Europe. 

What these revolutions were most likely to be, and 
how they would operate, were points examined with 
particular attention in the cities of Lisbon and of 
Venice, but with feelings very different. The Por- 
tuguese, founding upon the rights to which, in that 
age, priority of discovery, confirmed by a papal 
grant, were supposed to confer, deemed themselves 
entitled to an exclusive commerce with the countries 
which they had first visited, began to enjoy, by an- 
ticipation, all the benefits of it, and to fancy that their 
capital would soon be what Venice then was, the 
great storehouse of eastern commodities to all Europe, 
and the seat of opulence and power. On the first 
intelligence of Gama’s successful voyage, the Vene- 
tians, with the quick-sighted discernment of merchants, 
foresaw the immediate consequence of it to be the 
ruin of that lucrative branch of commerce which had 
contributed so greatly to enrich and aggrandise their 
country ; and they observed this with more poignant 
concern, as they were apprehensive that they did not 
possess any effectual means of preventing, or even 
retarding, its operation. 

The hopes and fears of both were well founded. 
The Portuguese entered upon the new career opened 
to them with activity and ardour, and made exertions, 
both commercial and military, far beyond what could 
have been expected from a kingdom of such incon- 
siderable extent. All these were directed by an in- 
telligent monarch, capable of forming plans of the 
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greatest magnitude with calm systematic wisdom, 
and of prosecuting them with unremitting perseve- 
rance. The prudence and vigour of his measut^s, 
however, would have availed little without proper 
instruments to carry them into execution. Happily 
for Portugal, the discerning e3'^e of Emanuel selected 
a succession of officers to take the supreme command 
in India, who, by their enterprising valour, military 
skill, and political sagacity, accompanied with dis- 
interested integrity, public spirit, and love of their 
country, have a title to be niiiked with the persons 
most eminent for virtue and abilities in any age or 
nfition. Greater things perhaps were achieved by 
them than were ever accomplished in so short a time. 
Before the clo.se of Emanuel s reign, twenty-four 
years only after the voyage of Gama, the Portuguese 
had rendered themselves masters of the city of Ma- 
lacca, in which the great staple of trade carried on 
among the inhabitants of all those regions in Asia, 
which Europeans have distinguished by the general 
name of the East Indies, was then established. To 
this port, situated nearly at an etpial distance from 
the eastern and western extremities of these (countries, 
and possessing the command of that strait by which 
they keep communication with each other, the mer- 
chants of China, of Japan, of every kingdom on the 
continent, of the Moluccas, and all the islands in the 
Archipelago, resorted from’ the East ; and those of 
Malabar, of Ceylon, of Coromandel, and of Bengal, 
from the W est.* This conquest secured to the Por- 
tuguese great influence over the interior commerce of 
India, while, at the same time, by their settlements 
at Goa and Diu, they were enabled to engross the 
trade of the Malabar coast, and to obstruct greatly 
the long established intercourse of Egypt with India 

Dccad, de Carros, dec. i. liv. viii. c. 1. Osor. de rcb. Eraaxi. lib. rii ^I3,6cc. 
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by the Red sfe. Theii* ?hips frequented every port 
in the East where valuable commodities were to be 
found, from the Cape of Good Hope to the river of 
Canton; and along this immense stretch of coast, 
extending upwards of four thousand leagues," they 
had established for the conveniency or protection of 
trade, a chain of forts or factories. They had like- 
wise taken possession of stations most favourable to 
commerce along the southern coast of Africa, and in 
many of the islands which lie between Madagascar 
and the Moluccas. . In every part of the East they 
were received with respect, in many they had ac- 
quired the absolute command. They carried on 
trade there without rival or control ; they prescribed 
to the natives the terms of their mutual intercourse ; 
they often set what price they pleased on goods 
which they purchased; and were thus enabled to 
import from Indostan and the regions beyond it, 
whatever is useful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, an^of more various kinds, than had been 
_ known formerly in Europe. 

Not satisfied with this ascendant which they had 
acquired in India, the Portuguese early formed a 
scheme, no less bold than interested, of excluding all 
other nations from participating of the advantages of 
commerce with the East. In order to effect this, it 
was necessary to obtain possession of such stations 
in the Arabian and Persian gulfs, as might render 
them masters of the navigation of these two inland 
seas, and enable them both to obstruct the ancient 
commercial intercourse between Egypt and India, 
and to command the entrance of the great rivers, 
which facilitated the conveyance of Indian goods, 
not only through the interior provinces of Asia, but 
as far as Constantinople. The conduct of the mea- 

^ Hiitf Gener. des Voyages, tom. i. p. 140. 
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sures for this purpose was committed to.Alphonso 
Albuquerque/die most 'eminent of all the Portuguese 
generals who distinguished themselves in Iodic. 
After the utmost efforts of genius and valour, he was 
able to accomplish one-half only of what the ambi- 
tion of his countrymen had planned. By wresting 
the island of Ormuz, which commanded the mouth 
of the Persian gulf, from the petty princes, who, as 
tributaries to the monarchs of Persia, had established 
their dominion there, he secured to Portugal that 
extensive trade with the East which the Persians 
had tarried on for several centuries. In the hands 
af the Portuguese, Ormuz soon became the great 
mart from which the Persian empire, and all the 
provinces of Asia to the west of it, were supplied 
with the productions of India; and a city which 
they built on that barren island, destitute of water, 
was rendered one of the chief .seats' of opulence, 
splendour, and luxury in the eastern world.' 

The operations of Albuquerque the Red sea 
were far from being attended with equal success. 
Partly by the vigorous resistance of the Arabian 
princes, whose ports he attacked, and partly by the 
damage his fleet sustained in a sea of which the navi- 
gation is remarkably difficult and dangerous, he was 
constrained to retire, without effecting any settlement 
of importance. ^ TJie ancient channel of intercourse 
with India by the Red sea still continued open to the 
Egyptians ; but their commercial transactions in that . 
country were greatly circumscribed and obstructed, 
by the influence which the Portuguese had acquired . 
in every port to which they were accustomed :to 
resort. 

lOtQiiof dt reb. Gcsiis Efnan. lib. &c. Taverbier'? Trafels, book v, 

c. f3. Karopfer AmoeniL Exot. p. > 

^ Osoriuf,'libJiC 248, Ate. 
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In consequence of this, the Venetians soon began 
to feel that decrease of their own Indian trade which 
they had foreseen and dreaded. In order to prevent 
the farther progress of this evil, they persuaded the 
soldan of the Mamelukes, equally alarmed with them- 
selves at the rapid success of the Portuguese in the 
East, and no less interested to hinder them from en- 
grossing that commerce, which had so long been the 
chief source of opulence both to the monarchs and 
to the people of Egypt, to enter into a negotiation 
with the pope and the king of Portugal. The tone 
which the s«ldan assumed in this negotiation was 
such as became the fierce chief of a military govern- 
ment. After stating his exclusive right to the trade 
with India, he forewarned Julius II. and Emanuel, 
that if the Portuguese did not relinquish that new 
course of navif,htion by which they had penetrated 
into the Indian ocean, and cease from encroaching 
on that commerce, which from time immemorial had 
been carried on between the east of Asia and his 
dominions, he would put to death all the Christians 
in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, bum their churches, 
and demolish the holy sepulchre itself.' Tliis for- 
midable threat, which, during several centuries, would 
have made all Christendom tremble, seems to have 
made so little impression, that the Venetians, as the 
last expedient, had recourse to a^ measure which, in 
that age, was deemed not only reprehensible but im- 
pious. They incited the soldan to fit out a fleet in 
the Red sea, and to attack those unexpected invaders 
of a gainful monopoly, of which he and his prede- 
cessors had long enjoyed undisturbed possession. 
As Egypt did not produce timber proper for building 
ships of force, the Venetians permitted the soldan to 

‘ Osorius dc Rebus Eman. lib. iv. p. 110. edit. 1580. Asia de Barro^ decad. 
i. lib. viii. c. 2. 
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cut it in their forests of Dalmatia, whence it was con- 
veyed to Alexandria, and then carried partly by water 
and partly by land to Suez. There twelve ships of 
war were built, on board of which a body of Mame- 
lukes was ordered to serve, under the eommand of an 
officer of merit. These new enemies, far more for- 
midable than the natives of India with whom the 
Portuguese had hitherto contended, they encountered 
with undaunted courage, and after some conflicts, 
they entirely ruined the squadron, and remained 
masters of the Indian ocean.'" 

Soon after this disaster, the dominion of the Ma- 
melukes was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, and Pa- 
lestine were subjected to the Turkish empire by the 
victorious arms of Selim I. Their mutual interest 
quickly induced the Turks and Venetians to forget 
ancient animosities, and to co-operate towards the 
ruin of the Portuguese trade in India. With this view 
Selim confirmed to the Venetians the extensive com- 
mercial privileges which they had enjoyed under the 
government of the Mamelukes, and published an edict 
permitting the free entry of all the productions of 
the East, imported directly from Alexandria, into 
every part of his dominions, and imposing heavy 
duties upon such as were brought from Lisbon." 

But all these were unavailing efforts against the 
superior advantages which the Portuguese possessed 
in supplying Europe with the commodities of the 
East, in consequence of having opened a new mode 
of communication with it. At the same time the 
Venetians, brought to the brink of ruin by the fatal 
league of Cambray, which broke the power and 
humbled the pride of the republic, were incapable 
of such efforts for the preservation of their commerce, 

Asia de Barros, dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 6. Lafitau, Hist, de Decouwtci des 
Portngais, i. 992, hcc. Osor. lib. iv. p. ISO. 
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as they might have made in the more vigorous age 
of their government, and were reduced to the feeble 
«xpedients of ,a declining state. Of this there is a 
remarkable instance in an offer made by them to the 
king of Portugal, in the year 1521 , to purchase ^t a 
stipulated price all the spices imported into Lisbon, 
over and above what might be requisite for the con- 
sumption of his own subjects. If Emanuel had been 
so inconsiderate as to close 'with this proposal, Ve- 
nice would have recovered all the benefit of the gain- 
ful monopoly which she had lost. But the offer met 
with the reception that it merited, and was rejected 
without hesitation." 

The Portuguese, almost without obstruction, con- 
tinued their progress in the East, until they established 
there a commercial empire ; to which, whether we 
consider its extent, its opulence, the slender power 
by which it was formed, or the splendour with which 
the government of it was conducted, there had hi- 
therto been nothing comparable in the history of na- 
tions. Emanuel, who laid the foundation of this 
stupendous fabric, had the satisfaction to see it al- 
most completed. Every part of Europe was supplied 
by the Portuguese with the productions of the East ; 
and if we except some inconsiderable quantity of 
them, which the Venetians still continued to receive 
by the ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter of 
the globe had no longer any commercial intercourse 
with India, and the regions of Asia beyond it, but by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Though from this period the people of Europe have 
continued to Oarry on their trade with Iri^a by sea, 
yet a considerable portion of the valuable productions 
of the East is still conveyed to other regions of the 
earth by land-carriage. In tracing the progress of 

® O«or. de Reb, Einan. lib. xii. ?65. 
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trade with India, this branch of it is an object of con- 
siderable magnitude, which has not been examined 
with sufficient attention. That the ancients should' 
have had recourse frequently to the tedious and ex- 
pensive mode of transporting goods by land, will not 
appear surprising, when we recollect the imperfect 
state of navigation among them. The reason of this 
mode of conveyance being not only continued, but 
increased, in modern times, demands some e.\plana- 
tion. 

If we inspect a map of Asia, we caimot faii to ob- 
serve that the communication throughout all the 
countries of that great continent to the west of In- 
dostan and China, though opened in some degree 
towards the south by the navigable rivers, Euphrates 
and Tigris, and towards the north by two inland seas, 
the Euxine and Caspian, must be carried on in many 
extensive provinces wholly by land. This, as I have 
observed, was the first mode of intercourse between 
different countries, and during the infancy of navi- 
gation it was the only one. Even after that art had 
attained some degree of improvement, the conveyance 
of goods by the two rivers formerly mentioned, ex- 
tended so little way into the interiorrfiountry, and the 
trade of the Euxine and Caspian seas were so often 
obstructed by the barbarous nations scattered along' 
their shores, that partly on that account, and partly 
from the adherence of mankind to ancient habits, the 
commerce of the various provinces of Asia, particu- 
larly that with India and the regions beyond it, con- 
tinued to be conducted by land. 

The same circumstances which induced the inha- 
bitants of Asia to carry on such a considerable part of 
their commerce with each other in this manner, ope- 
rated with still more powerful effect in Africa. That 
vast continent, which little resembles the other divi- 
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Bions of the earth, is not penetrated with inland seas, 
like Europe and Asia, or by a chain of lakes like 
North America, or opened by rivers (the Nile alone 
excepted) of extended navigation. It forms one uni- 
form, continuous surface, between the various parts 
of which there could be no intercourse from the 
earliest times, but by land. Rude as all the people of 
Africa are, and slender as the progress is which they 
have made in the arts of life, such a communication 
appears to have been early opened and always kept 
up. How far it extended in the more early periods 
to which my researches have been directed, and by 
what different routes it was carried on, I have not 
sufficient infonnation to determine with accuracy. 
It is highly probable that from time immemorial, the 
gold, the ivory, the perfumes, both of the southern 
parts of Africa, and of its more northern districts, 
were conveyed either to the Arabian gulf or to Egypt, 
and exchanged for the spices and other productions 
of the East. 

The Mahomedan religion, which spread with amaz- 
ing rapidity over all Asia, and a considerable part of 
Africa, contributed greatly towards the increase of 
commercial intercourse by land in both these quarters 
of the globe, and has given it additional vigour, by 
mingling with it a new principle of activity, and by 
directing it to a common centre. Mahomet enjoined 
all his followers to visit once in their lifetime the 
Caaba, or square building in the temple of Mecca, 
the immemorial object of veneration among his coun- 
trymen, not only on aQcoubt of its having been chosen 
(according to their tradition) to be the residence of 
man at his creation,’’ but because it was the first spot 
on this earth which was consecrated to the worship 
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of God.'' In order to preserve continualljrupon their 
minds a ^nse of obligation to' perform this duty, he 
.directed that in all ibe multiplied acts of devotion 
which his religion, prescribes, true believers should 
always turn their faces towards that holy place.' In 
obedience to a precept solemnly enjoined and sedu- 
lously inculcated, large caravans of pilgrims assemble 
annually in every country where the Mahomeduii 
faith is established. From the shores of the Atlantii' 
on one hand, and from the most remote regions of 
the East on the other, the votaries of the prophet 
advanced to Mecca. Commercial ideas and objects 
mingle with those of devotion, the numerous camels* 
of each cai'avau are loaded with thoiV commodities 
of eveiy country which are of easiest carriage and 
most ready sale. The holy city is crowded, not only 
with zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. 
During the few days they I’emafn there,, the fair of 
Mecca is the greatest, perhaps, on the face of the 
earth. Mercantile transactions are carried on in it 
to an immense value, of which the dispatch, the 
silence, the mutual confidence and good faith in con- 
ducting tliem, are the riiost unequivocal proof. The 
productions and manufactures of India form a capital 
article in this great traffic, and the caravans on their 
return disseminate them through every part of Asia 
and Africa. Some of these are deemed necessary, 
not only to the comfort, but to the preservation of 
life, and others contribute to its elegance and plea- 
sure. They arc so varioas as to suit the taste of man- 
kind in every climate, and in different stages of im- 
provement ; and are in high request among the rude 
natives of Africa, as well as the more luxurious in- 
habitants of Asia. In order to supply their several 

q 01i5»on Tableau General de I’Empire Othonian, torn. iii. p. 1 50, &c. 289. 
edit. 8vo. 
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demands, the caravans return loaded with the muslins 
and chintzfe of Bengal and the Deccan, the shawls 
of Cachemire, the pepper of Malabar, the diamonds 
of Golconda, the pearls of Kilcare, the cinnamon of 
Ceylon, the nutmeg, cloves, and mace of the Mo- 
luccas, and an immense number of other Indian com- 
modities. . 

Besides these great caravans, formed partly by 
respect for a religious precept, and partly with a 
view to extend a lucrative branch of commerce, there 
are other caravans, and these not inconsiderable, com- 
posed entirely of merchants, who have no object 
but trade. These, at stated seasons, set out from dif- 
ferent parts of the Turkish and Persian dominions, 
and proceeding to Indostan, and even to China, by 
route^which were anciently known, they convey by 
land-carriage the most valuable commodities of these 
countries to the remote provinces of both empires. 
It is only by considering the distance to which large 
quantities of these commodities are carried, and fre- 
quently across extensive deserts, which, without the 
aid of camels, would have been impassable, that we 
can form any idea of the magnitude of the trade with 
India by land, and are led to perceive, that in a Dis- 
quisition concerning the various modes of conduct- 
ing this commerce, it is well entitled to the attention - 
which I have bestowed in endeavouring to trace it.‘ 


See Note LIV. 
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General Observations. 

1 HUS I have endeavoured to describe the progress 
of trade with India, both by sea and by land,- from 
tlie earliest times in which history affords any au- 
thentic information concerning it, until an entire re- 
volution was njade in its nature, and the mode of 
carrying it on, by that great discovery which I ori- 
ginally fixed as the utmost boundary of my inquiries. 
Here, then, this Disquisition might have been termi- 
nated. But as I have conducted my readers to that 
period when a new order of ideas, and new arrange- 
ments of policy began to be introduced into Europe, 
in consequence of the value and importance of com- 
merce being so thoroughly understood, that in al- 
most every ,country the encoriragement of it became 
a chief object of .public attention ; as we have now 
reached that point whence a line may be drawn which 
marks the chief distinction between the manners and 
political institutions of ancient and modern times, it 
will render the work more instructive and” useful, to 
conclude it with some general observations, which 
naturally arise from a survey of both, and a compa- 
rison of the one with the other. These observations. 
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I trust, will be found not only to have an intimate 
connexion with thef subject of my researches, and to 
throw additional light upon it; but will serve to 
illustrate many particulars in the general history of 
comiperce, and to point out effects or consequences 
of various events, which have not been generally ob- 
served, or considered with that attention which they 
merited. 

I. After viewing the great and extensive effects of 
finding a new course of navigation to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, it may appear surprising to a 
modern observer, that a discovery of such impor- 
tance was not made, or even attempted, by any of 
the commercial states of the ancient world. But in 
judging with respect to the conduct of nations in re- 
mote times, we never err more widely, than when we 
decide with regard to it, not according to the ideas 
and views of their age, but of our own. This is not, 
perhaps, more conspicuous in any instance, than in 
that under consideration. It was by the Tyrians, 
and by the Greeks, who were masters of Egypt, that 
the different people of Europe were first supplied 
with the productions of the East. From the account 
that has been given of the manner in which they pro- 
cured these, it is manifest that they had neither the 
same inducements with modem nations, to wish for 
any new communication with India, nor the same 
means of accomplishing it.. All the commercial trans- 
actions of the ancients with the Eeist were confined 
to the ports on the Malabar coast, or extended, at 
farthest, to the island of Ceylon. To these staples 
the natives of all the different regions in the eastern 
parts of Asia brought the commodities which were 
the growth of their several countries, or tl^c pr^bduct 
of their ingenuity, in' their own vessels, and with them 
the ships from Tyre and from Egypt completed their 
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investments. While the operations of their Indian 
trade were carried on within a sphere %) circum- 
scribed, the conveyance of a cargo by the Arabian 
gulf, notwithstanding the expense of land-carriage, 
either from Elath to Rhinocolura, or across the de- 
sert to the Nile, was so safe and commodious, that 
the merchants of Tyre and Alexandria had little rea- 
son to be solicitous for the discovery of any other. 
The situation of both these cities, as well as that of 
the other considerable commercial states of antiquity, 
was very different from that of the countries to which, 
in later times, mankind have been indebted for keep- 
ing up intercourse with tlie remote; parts of tlie globe. 
Portugal, Spain, England, Holland, which have been 
most active and successful in this line of enterprise, 
all lie on the Atlantic ocean (in which everg Eu- 
ropean voyage of discovery must commence), or have 
immediate access to it. But Tyre was situated at the 
eastern extremity of the Mediterranean, Alexandria 
not far from it; Rhodes, J^thens, Corinth, which 
came afterward to be ranked among the most active 
trading citie.s of antiquity, lay considerably advanced 
towards the same quarter in that sea. The commerce 
of all these states was long confined within the pre- 
cincts of the Mediterranean ; and in some of them, 
never extended beyond it. The pillars of Hercules, 
or the straits of Gibraltar, were long considered as 
the utmost boundary of navigation. To reach this 
was deemed a signal proof of naval skill ; and before 
any of these states could give a beginning to an at-, 
tempt towards exploring the vast unknown ocean 
which lay beyond it, they had to accomplish a voy- 
age (according to their ideas) of gfreat extent and 
much danger. This was sufficient to deter them from 
engaging in an arduous undertaking, from which. 
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even if attended ^ith 8uce’&s, theifl®^jEftioBi pre- 
vented their entertaining hopes of deriVmg^reat ad- 

4 ' '1 - 

vantage. . 

But could We suppose the discovery of a new pas- 
sage to India to have become an object of desire or 
pursuit to any of these states, their science as well as 
practice of navigation was so defective, that it would 
have been hardly possible for them to attain it. The 
vessels which the ancients employed in trade were so 
small as not to afford stowage for provisions sufficient 
to subsist a crew during a long voyage. Their con- 
struction was such, that they could seldom venture 
to depart far from land, and their mode of steering 
along the coast (which I have been obliged to men- 
tion often) so circuitous and slow, that from these, as 
well as from other circumstances which I might have 
specified,'’ we may pronounce a voyage from the Me- 
diterranean to India, by the Cape of Good Hope, to 
have b^en an undertaking beyond their power to ac- 
complish, in such a manner as to render it, in any 
degree, subservient to commerce. To this decision, 
the account preserved by Herodotus, of a voyage 
performed by some Phenician ships employed by a 
king of Egypt, which, taking their departure from 
the Arabian gulf, doubled the southern promontory 
of Africa, and arrived at the end of three years, by 
the straits of Gades, or Gibraltar, at the mouth of the 
Nile,' can hardly be considered as repugnant; for 
several writers of the greatest eminence among the 
ancients, and most distinguished for their proficiency 
in Ae knowledge of geography, regarded this ac- 
count rather as.an amusing tale, than, the histoiy of a 
real transaction ; and eith^ entertained -doubts con- 
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cernii^ the ]p<^bility ot sailing round A£nca> or.,ab- 
sdlutely denied ifl'’ But if whal^erodot^ 
concerning the course held by these Pheniciaii,^ip^ 
bad eVer been received by the ancients with general 
assent, we can hardly suppose that any state could 
have been so tvildly adventurous as to imagine that 
a voyage, which required three years to complete, 
could be undertaken with a prospect of commercjial 
benefit. 

IL The rapid progress of the moderns in explor- 
ing India, as well as the extensive power and valu- 
able settlements which they early acquired there, 
mark such a distinction between their mode of con- 
ducting naval operations, and that of the ancients, as 
merits to be considered and explained with attention. 
From the reign of the first Ptolemy, to the conquest 
of Egypt by the Mahomedans, Europe had been sup- 
plied with the productions of the East by the Greeks 
of Alexandria, by the Romans while they were mas- 
ters of Egypt, and by the subjects of the emperors of 
Constantinople, when that kingdom became a pro- 
vince of their dominions. During this long period, 
extending almost to a thousand years, none ot those 
people, the most enlightened, undoubtedly, in the 
ancient world, ever advanced by sea, farther towards 
the east than the gulf of Siam, and had no regular 
established trade but with the ports on the; coast of 
Malabar, or those in the island of Ceylon. They at- 
tempted no conquests in any part of India, they made 
no settlements, they erected, no forts. Satisfied with 
an intercourse merely commercial, they did not aim 
at acquiring any degree of power or dominion in the 
countries where they traded ; though it seems to be 
probable that they might have established it without 

Polyb. lib. iii. p. 193. e^l^^asaiib. Plin. Nat. Hi^t. lib* ii. c. 6. Plol. 
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much opposition from the natives, a gen^e effeminate 
people, with whom, at that time, no foreign and more 
warlike race was mingled. But'the enterprising ac- 
tivity of the Portuguese was not long conhned within 
die same limits ; a few years after their arrival at Ca- 
lecut, they advanced towards the east, into regions 
imknown to the ancients. The kingdoms of Cambo- 
dia, Cochin-China, Tonquin, the vast empire of 
China, and all the fertile islands in the great Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, were 
discovered, and the^Portuguese, though opposed in 
every quaiiier by the Mahomedans of Tartar or Ara- 
bian origin settled in many parts of India, enemies 
much more formidable than the natives, established 
there that extensive influence and dominion which I 
have formerly described. 

Of this remarkable difference between the pro- 
gress and operations of the ancients and moderns in 
India, the imperfect knowledge of the former, with 
respect both to the theory and practice of navi- 
gation, seems to have been the principal cause. 
From the coast of Malabar to the Philippines, was 
a voyage of an extent far beyond any that the 
ancients were accustomed to undertake, and, ac- 
cording to their manner of sailing, must have 
required a great length of time to perform it. The 
nature of their trade with India was such, that they 
had not (as has been formei’ly observed) the same 
inducements with the modems, to prosecute dis- 
covery with ardour ; and, according to the descrip- 
tion given of the yessels’ in which the merchants of 
Alexandria carried on their trade from the Arabian 
gulf, they appear; to have been very unfit for that 
purpose. On all these accounts the ancients re- 
mained satisfied with a slender knowledge of India ; 
and influenced by reasons proceeding from the 
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same caus^ they attempted neitlicr conquest nor 
settlement there. In order to accomplish either of 
these, they must have transported a considerable 
number of men into India. But, from the defective 
structure of their ships, as well as from the imper- 
fection of their art in navigating them, the ancients 
seldom ventured to convey a body of troops to any 
distance by sea. From Berenice to Musiris was 
to them, even after Hippalus had discovered the 
method of steering a direct course, and when their 
naval skill had attained to its highest state of 
improvement, a voyage of no less than seventy 
days. By the ancient route along the coast of 
Persia, a voyage from the Arabian gulf to any part 
of India must have been of greater length, and ac- 
complished more slowly. As no hostile attack was 
ever made upon India by sea, either by the Greek 
monarchs of Egypt, though the two first of them 
were able and ambitious ' princes, or by the most 
enterprising of tlie Roman emperors, it is evident 
that they must ha>^ deemed it an attempt beyond 
their power to execute. Alexander the Great, and, 
in imitation of him, his .successors, the monarchs of 
• Syria, were the only persons in the ancient world 
who formed an idea of establishing their dominion 
in any part of India; but it was with armies led 
thither by land that they hoped to achieve this. 

III. The sudden effect of opening a direct com- 
munication with the East, in lowering the price of 
Indian commodities, is a circumstance that merits 
observation. How compendious soever the ancient 
intercourse with India may appear to have been, it 
was attended with considerable expense. The pro- 
ductions of the remote parts of Asia, brought to 
Ceylon, or to the ports on the Malabar coast, by 
the native.s, were put on board the ships which 
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arrived. from the Arabian, gulf. ArttSerenice they 
were landed, and carried by camels two hundred 
and fifty-eight n^es to the banks. -of the Nile. There 
they were again- embarked, and conveyed down the 
river to Alexandria; whence they were dispatched 
to different markets. The addition to the price of 
goods by such a multiplicity of operations must 
have been considerable, . especially tvben the rate 
chargeable on each operation was fixed by mo- 
nopmists, subject to no control. But, after the pas- 
sage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covered, its various commodities were purchased at 
first hand in the countries of which they were the 
growth or manufacture. In all these, particularly 
in Indostan and in China, the subsistence of man is 
more abundant than in any , other part of the earth. 
The people live chiefly upon rice, the most prolific 
of all grains ; population, of consequence, is so 
great, and labour so extremely cheap, that every 
production of nature or of art is^old at a very low 
price. When these were ship^J in different parts 
of India, they were conveyed mrectly to Lisbon, by 
a navigation, long indeed, but uninterrupted and 
safe, and thence circulated through Europe. The • 
carriage of mercantile goods by water is so much 
less expensive than, by any other mode of convey- 
ance, that as soon as the Portuguese could import 
the productions of India in suflicient quantities to 
supply the demands of Europe, they wore able to 
afford them at wch a reduced price, that the com* 
petition of the Venetians ceased almo^ entirely, ana 
the full stream of commerce ''flowed in its naiural 
ditibction towards the cheapest m^et.' In what 
proportion the Portuguese lowered the . pribe .of. 
Indian commodities, I carihot ascertain with pre* 
cision, as I have not found in contemporary writers 
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Bufficient information with respect to that point. 
Some idea, however, of this, approaching periiaps 
sear to accuracy, may be formed, from the compu- 
tations of Mr. Munn, an intelligent English mei** 
chant. He has published a table of the prices paid 
for various articles of goods in India, compared 
with the prices for which they were sold in Aleppo, 
&om whi<% the difference appears to be -nearly as 
three to one; and he calculates, that, after a rea- 
sonable allowance for the expense of the yoyage 
from India, the same goods may be sold in England 
at .half the price which they bear in Aleppo. The 
expense of conve^ng the productions of India up 
the Persian gulf te Bassora, and thence either 
through the Great or Little Desert to Aleppo, could 
not, I should imagine, differ considerably from 
that by the Red sea to Alexandria. We may there- 
fore suppos^ that the Venetians might ' purchase 
them from the merchants of that city,«at nearly the 
same rite for ifhich they were sold in Aleppo ; and 
when we add to this,^ what they must have charged 
as their own profit in all the markets which they 
frequented; it is evident that the Portuguese might 
afford to reduce the commodities of the East ta a 


price below that which has been mentioned, and 
might supply every part of Europe with them more 


than one-half cheaper than formerly. The enter- 
prising s^mmes of the Portuguese monarchs were 
accomplished sooner, as well as more cdH|>letely, 
than in the hour of most sanguine they could 
hiilve presumeil to expect; and, early ih'^um ‘six- 
teenth century, their subjects ^aifle possessed of a 
monopoly of th^ trade with India,' founded up<^ 


the only equitable , title, that of fnmishing its pro- 
ductions in greater ailtadance, and at a more 


moderate price,^ 


VOL. IX. 


L 
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IV. We may Qbser?a,>ti»V,i|^^?Si?9Sfe^Bce of a 
more plentiful supply ^ Indian goods, and at a 
cheaper rate, fhe, demand for ihmn increased rapidly 
in every part of Europe. To trace the progress of 
this in detail, would lead me far beyond the period 
which I have fixed as the limit of this disquisition, 
but some general remarks concerning it will be 
found intimately connected with the subject of my 
inquiries. The chief articles of importation from 
India, while the Romans bad the direction of the 
trade with that country, have been formerly speci- 
fied. But upon the subversion of their empire, and 
the settlement of the fierce warriors of Scythia and 
Germany in the various countries of Europe, the 
state of society, as well as the condition of indi- 
viduals, became so extremely different, that the 
wants and desires of men were no longer the same. 
Barbarians, many, of them not far advanced in their 
progress beyond the rudest state of socii^ life, had 
little relish for those accommodations, and that ele- 
gance, which are so alluring to polished nations. 
The curious manufactures of silk, the precious 
stones and pearls of the East, which had been the 
ornament and pride of the wealthy and luxurious 
citizens of Rome, were not objects of desire to men, 
who, for a considerable time after they took pos- 
session of their new conquests, retained the original . 
simplicity of their pastoral manners. They ad- 
vanced, however, from rudeness to refinement in 
the usual course of progression which nations are 
destined to hold, and an increase of wants u^d 
desires requiriujf neiy objects to them, they 

began to acquire a relish for s6l|^ of the luxuries 
of India. Among these they had a singular pre- 
dilection for the spiceries^d aromatics which that 
country yields in such variety and abundance. 



,, ^ sect. iV. Ut 

Wl^encC foadb^ss for titesb lii^cise, it is 

not^^^of kaporance to inquire. Whoetdc;oqii8ttlts 
toe Writers of > the li^ddle ages, will find many par- 
ticulars Which qorifiiin this observation. , la every 
enumeration of Indian commodities which they 
give, spices are always mentioned as the most 
considerable and precious article.* In thew cook- 
ery, all dishes were highly seasoned with them. 
In every entertainment of parade, a profusion of 
them was deemed essential to magnificence. In 
every medical prescription they were principal in- 
gredients.'^ But considerable as the demand for 
spices had become, the mode in which the nations 
of Europe had hitherto been supplied with them 
was extremely disadvantageous. The ships employ- 
ed by the merchants of Alexandria never ventured 
to visit those rdmote regions which produce the most 
valuable spices, and before they could be circulated 
through j^urope, they were loaded with the accumu- 
lated profits received by fotir or five different hands 
through which they had passed. But the Portu- 
gudte, with a bolder spirit of navigation, having pe- 
netrated into every part of Asia, took in their cargo 
of spices in the places where they g^ew, and could 
afford to dispose of them at such a price, that, from 
being an expensive luxury, they became an article of 
such general use, as greatly augmented the demand 
for them. An effect similar to this may be observed 
with respect to the demand for other commodittift 
imported from India, upon the reduction of their 
price 1^ the Portuguese. Froib that period a grow- 
ing taste for Asiatic luxuries May be traced in eveiy 
country iff Eun^, and the number of ships fitted 

• J«c. de Vitriw. Huf. 'HieiM'. «p. Bongvi. i. p. 1099. Wilh. TVr. Ub. 
jVi. c. y5f 

f Da Cange Gloaaar. Verb. AromaUt, Sptin, H#nrT*» Hnt of G, OrUo*^!. 
iv.p.597, 598. ^* ** - / ■ 
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out for tb&t trade at LM>on CcnitinuecMo increase 

every year.* '■ ^ ' 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, and had 
long been deemed, it is remarkable that the Portn- 
gnese were sifffered to remain in the undisturbed and 
exclusive possession of it, during the course of al- 
: most a century. In the ancient world, though Alex- 
andriaf from the peculiar felicity of its situation, 
could cafry on an intercoume with the East by sea, 
and circulate its productions through Europe with 
such advantage, as gave it a decided superiority 
over every rival ; yet various attempts (which have 
been described in their proper places) were made, 
from time to time, to obtain some share in a com- 
merce so apparently beneficial. From the growing 
activity of the commercial spirit in the sixteenth 
century, aS well as from the example of the eager 
solicitude with which the Venetians and Genoese 
exerted themselves alternately to shut out each other 
from any share in the Indian traded, it might have 
been expected that some competitor would ' have 
arisen to call in question the claim of the Portughese 
to an exclurive right pf traffic with the East, and to 
wrest from them some portion of it. There were, 
however, at that time, some peculiar circumstances 
in the political state of all those nations in Europe, 
whose intrusion, as rivals, the Portuguese had any 
reason to dread, which secured to them the quiet 
enjoyment of their monopoly of Indian commerce, 
diiring such a long period. From the accession of 
Charles V. to the throne, Spain was eiffier so much 
occupied in' a mAtiplicity of operations in which it 
was' engaged by the smbition of thht mdnarcbj and 
of his son Philip II.; or so intent on prose- 
culing its own disdbverieaand conquests in 

r See Note LVtr. ' ' 
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the New that although, by the suce^|u|.eQr 

terprise of Magellan, its fleets were unexp^ledly 
conducted by a new course to that remote regioil' of 
Asia which was the seat of the most gainful and air 
luring branch of trade carried on by the Portuguese, 
it could make no considerable e^ort to avail itself >oC 
the commercial advantages which it might have de- 
rived from that event By the acquisition of the 
crown of Portugal, in the year 1580, therkings of 
Spain, instead of the dvals, became the protectors 
of the Portuguese trade, and the guardians of all its 
exclusive rights. Throughout the sixteenth century, 
the strength - and resources of France were so much 
wasted by the fruitless expeditions of their monarchs 
into Italy, by their unequal contest with the power 
and policy of Charles V., and by the calamities of 
the civil wars which desolated the kingdom upwards 
of forty years, that it could neither bestow much at- 
tention upon objects of commerce, nor engage in any 
scheme of distant enterprise. The Venetians, how 
sensibly soever they might feel the mortifying reverse 
of being excluded, almost entirely, from the Indian 
trade, of which their capital had been formerly the 
chief seat, were so debilitated and humbleil by the 
league of Carabray, that they were no longer capa- 
ble of engaging in any undertaking of magnitude. 
England, weakened (as was formerly observed) by 
the long contest between the bouses of York and 
Lancaster, and just beginning to recover its proper 
vigour, was restrained from active exertion, during 
one part of the sixteenth centuiy, by the cautious 
maxims of Hen^ VIL, and waste# its strength^ dur- 
ing another, part of it, by engaging inconsiderately 
in the wars betWeen the. princes on the continent 
The natioq, .though destin^ to acquire territories in 
India more extensive and valuable than were ever 
possessed by any European power, had no such pre- 
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seWiment of its future eminence there, H to take an 
early part in the commerce or transactions of that 
country, and a great part of the century elapsed 
before it began to turn its attention towards the 
East. 

While the most considerable nations in Europe 
fotmd.iit necessary, . ftpm the circumstances which J 
have ni^tioned, to remain inactive spectators of what 
passed in the East, iW seven United Provinces of the 
Low-Countries, recently formed into a small state, 
still struggling for political existence, and yet in the 
infancy of its power, ventured to appear in the In- 
dian ocean as the rivals of the Portuguese ; and, de- 
spising their pretensions to an exclusive right of com- 
merce .with the extensive countries to the eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, invaded that monopoly 
which they had hitherto guarded with such jealous 
attention. The English soon followed the example of 
the Dutch, and both nations, at first by the enterprising 
industry of private adventurers, and afterward by the 
more powerful efforts of trading companies, under the 
protection of public authority, , advanced with asto- 
nishing ardour and success in this new career opened 
to them. The vast fabric of pov^r which the Por- 
tuguese hnd erected in the East (a superstructure much 
too- large for the basis On which it had tq rest) was al- 
most entirely , overturned, in as short time, and with as 
much facility, as it had been raised. England and 
HoUand, by driving them from, their most valuable 
settlements, and seizing the most lucrative branehea of 
their trade, ha,Te attained to that pre-attinence in naval 
power and commercial Opulence, by which they are 
distinguished among ^.e nations of Europe. 

Vi. The^ coincidence, in point of time, of the dis- 
coveries made by Columbia in the .West, and those of 
Gama m the East, is a singular circumstance, which 
merits observation, on account of the lemarkable in- 
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flaence of tbose events in formings or streng^tsning the 
commercial connexion of the different quarters of the 
globe with each other. In all ages, gold and' silver, 
particularly the latter, have been the commodities ex- 
ported with the greatest profit to India. In no part 
of the earth do the natives depend so little upon foreign 
countries, either for the necessaries or luxuries of life. 
The blessings of a favourtd>le dhha^ ?md feitile soil, 
augmented by their own ing6nui% afford them what- 
ever they desire. In consequence of this, trade widi 
them has always been carried on in one uniform man- 
ner, and the precious metals have been given in ex- 
change for their peculiar productions, whether of na- 
ture or art. But when the communication with India 
was rendered so much more easy, that the demand for 
its commodities began to increase far beyond what had 
been formerly known, if Europe had not been supplied 
with the gold imd silver which it was necessary to 
carry to the markets of the East from sources richer 
and more abundant than her own barren and impo- 
verished mines, she must either have abandoned the 
trade with India altogether, or have continued it with 
manifest disadvantages. By such a continual drain 
of gold ^d silver, as well as by the unavoidable waste 
of both in circulation and in manufactures, the quan- 
tity of those metals must have gone on diminishing, 
and their value would have been so much enhanced, 
that they could not have continued long to be of the 
same utility in the commercial transactions between 
the two countries. But before the effects of this dimi- 
nution could be very sensibly felt, America opened her 
mines, and poured in treasures upon Europe in the 
most copious stream to which mankind ever had ac- 
cess. This treasure, in spite of innumerable anxious 
precautions to prevent it, flowed to the markets where 
the commodities necessary for supplying the wants, 
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or gratifying the luJsuiy ^ the Spaniardsi W^re to he 
found; and ircm that tiide to the j^pese/iit, English 

and Dutch have purchased the productions of China 
and Indostan' with silver brou^t^jfroih the mines of 
Mexico and Peru. The ituinense exportation of silver ■ 
to the East, during the course of two centuries, has not 
only been replaced by the continual influx from Arne- 
r^^ but the quantity of it has been cons^rably aug- 
mented, and at the same time the proportional rate of 
its valuedn Europe, and in India, has varied so little, 
that it is chiefly with silver that many of the capital 
articles imported from the East are still .purchased. 

While' America contributed in this manner to fa- 
cilitate and extend the intercourse of Europe with 
Asia, it gave, rise to a trafiic with Africa, which, from 
slender beginnings, has become so considerable, as to 
form the chief bond of commercial connexion with that 
continent. Soon after the Portuguese had extended 
their discoveries on the coast of Africa beyond the 
rirfir Senegal, they endeavoured to derive some benefit 
from their new settlements there, by the Sale of slaves. 
Various circumstances cbmbirted ip favouring the re- 
vival of this odious traffic. In every part of America, 
of which the Spaniards took possession, they found 
that the natives, from the feebleness of their firame, 
from their indolence, or from the injudicious manner 
of treating them, were incapable of the exertions re- , 
quisite either for working mines, or for cultivating the 
earth. Eager to find hands more industrious and ef- 
ficient, the Spaniards had recourse to their neighbouril 
the Portuguese, and purchased from them negro 
slaves. Experiei^ soon discovered that they were 
men of a more hardy race, and so much better fitted 
for enduring fatigue, that the labour ‘of one negro 
was computed to be equal to thatnf four Americans 

^ HUt. of America; vd. 1. p. SSQ. 
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and from that time the number employed ip the New 
Woiid has gone on increasing widt n^id progr^. 
In this practice, no less repugnant to the feelings of 
humanity than ta the principles of religion, the Spa* 
niards have unhappily been imitated by all the nations 
ofEurope, who have acquired territories in the warmer ^ 
climates of the New W orld. At present the number of 
negro slaves^in the settlements of Great Britain and 
France in the West Indies, exceeds a million '; and as 
the establishment of servitude has been found, both in 
ancient and in modem times, extremely unfavourable 
to population, it requires an annual importation from 
Africa of at least fifty-eight thousand to keep up the 
stock.' If it were possible to ascertain, with equal 
exactness, the number of slaves in the Spanish do- 
minions, and in North America, the total number of 
negro slaves might be well reckoned at as many 
more. 

Thus the commercial genius ofEurope, which has 
given it a visible ascendant over the three other di- 
visions of the earth, by discerning their respective 
wants and resources, and by rendering them reci- 
procally subservient to one another, has established 
a union among -thgm, from which it has derived an 
immense .increase of opulence, of power, and of en- 
joyments. 

VII. Though the discovery of a New World in the 
west, and the opening of a more easy and direct 
communication with the remote regions of the east, 
co-operated towards extending the commerce, and 
adding to the enjoyments of Europe, a remarkable 
difference may be observed, with respect both to the 
time and the manner .in which they produced these 
effects. When the Portuguese Brst visited the dif- 
ferent countries of Asia, stretching from thejQpast of 

* Heport of Lordi of the Pri^y Council, A.D. i7b8. 
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M«dabar to China, they found them possessed by na- 
tions highly civilized, which had mado^ considerable 
progress in elegant as well as ttsefal arts, 'vrhicb were 
accustomed to, intercourse with strangers, and well 
acquainted with ail the advantages of commerce. 
But when the Spaniards began to explore the New 
World which they discovered, the aspect which it 
presented to them was very different. 4;The islands 
were inhabited by naked savages, so unacquainted 
with the simplest and most necessary arts of life, that 
they subsisted chiefly on the spontaneous productions 
of a fertile soil and genial climate. The continent 
appeared to be a forest of immense extent, along the 
coast of which were scattered some feeble tribes, not 
greatly superior to the islanders in industry or im- 
provement. Even its two large monarchies, which 
have been dignified with the appellation of civilized 
states, ,had not advanced so far beyond their country- 
men, as to be entitled to that name. The inhabitants 
both of Mexico and Peru, unacquainted with the use- 
ful metals, and destitute of the address requisite for 
acquiring such command of the inferior animals as to 
derive any considerable aid from their labours, had 
made so little progress in agriculture, the first of all 
arts, that One of the greatest difficulties with which 
the small number of Spaniards, who overturned those 
highly extolled empires, had to struggle, was how to 
procure in them what was sufficient for their sub- 
sistence. 

It was of consequence, with a very different spirit, 
that the intercourse with two countries, resembling 
each other so little in ffieir degree of improvement, 
was begun and ca^ed on. The Portuguese, certain 
of finding in die East, not;only the productions with 
which the bountiful hand of nature has enriched that 
part of the globe, but various manufactures which had 
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long been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
in this' alluring trade with the greatest eagerness. 
The encouragement of it their monarchs considered 
as a chief object of government, towards which they 
directed all ^e power of the kingdom, and roused 
their subjects to such vigorous exertions in the pro- 
secution of it, as occasioned that astonishing rapidity 
of progress ^^hich I have described. The sanguine 
hopes with ivhich the Spaniards entered upon their 
career of discovery, met not with the same speedy 
gratification. From the industry of the rude inha- 
bitants of the New World, they did not receive a sin- 
gle article of commerce. Even the natural pro- 
ductions of the soil and climate, when not cherished 
and multiplied by the fostering and actiye hand of 
man, were of little account. Hope, rather than success, 
incited them to persist in extending their researches 
and conquests ; and as government derived little 
immediate benefit from these, it left the prosecution 
of them chiefly to private adventurers, by whose en- 
terprising activjty, more than by any effort of the 
state, the most valuable possessions of Spain in Ame- 
rica were acquired. Instead of the instantaneous and 
g^eat advantages which the Portuguese derived from 
their discoveries, above half a century elapsed before 
the Spaniards reaped any benefit of consequence from 
their conquests, except the small quantities of gold 
which the islanders were compelled to collect, and the 
plunder of the gold , and silver employed by the Mexi- 
cans add Peruvians, as ornaments of dieir persons and 
temples, or as Utensils of sacred or domestic use: It 
was not until the discovery of die ipines of Potosi in 
Peru, in die year 1546, and of those of Sacotecas in 
Mexico, soon after, that the Spanish territories in the 
New World, brought a permanent and valuable ad- 
dition of wealth and revenue to the mOther-country. 
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N<rf did lie trad^lwdi lodis ^^SSstj-^Dlixe fwn^that 
with Ameiiem in respect t>£ Ae iaitifl% _ci^- 
staiK»s;wld|^ I linve. explained, ;thto in respect to the 
mMiner 'df carrying it nn^ aj^r it grew to be « (^nsi- 
derable objed'nf pblitipal at^tion. Trade with the 
JElast wy.” a. simple merc^mtile transactiob) confined to 
the purchase either of the natural productions of the 
country, such, as spices, .pfecioui? ston^ pearls, &c^ 
or of the manufaclures which abounded among an 
industrious race of men, sucb as silk and cotton stuffs, 
porcelaih; &c. Nothing more was requisite in con- 
ducting tbis tradci than to settle a few skilful agents 
in proper .places, to prepare a proper assortment of 
goods for completing the cargoes of ship^ soon as 
they arrived from Europe, or at the utmost to acquire 
the command of a few fortified stations, which might 
secure "fliem admission into ports where they might 
careen in safety, and find protection from the insults 
of any hostile power. There was no necessity of 
making any attempt to establish colonies, either for 
the cultivation of the soil, or the conduct of manufac- 
tures. Both these remained, as formerly, in the hands 
of the natives. 

But as soon as that wild spirit of enterprise, which 
animated' the Spaniards who first explored and sub- 
dued the New World, began to subside, a^ when, in- 
stead of rovii^ as adventurers from province to pro- 
vince in quest of gold and silver, they seriously turned 
their thoughts towards renderi^ their conques^ be- 
neficial by cultivation audjndustry, they found it ne- 
cessary to .establish colonics in every country which 
they wished ta improve.. Other liations imitated their 
example in the setflements which, they a^rward made 
in some of the islands, ai^ on the continent of North 
America. Europe, after having desolated the New 
World, began to repeople it, and undw a, system of 
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colom2ationi^|&e;^irit‘ and leg^attoiis is 

not^SHs^ob^t of diis Disijui^tion to explain), ’&e'Eu‘ 
ropea&i^ race kas there fodazingly. Etety 

article of comiherci^^p'^^ted from' the ^ew World,- if 
we except ^e furs^ and sinns purchlseld' from the inde- 
pendent tribes of hunters in North America, and from 
a few tribes in a similar state on the Southern continent, 
is the prodr^ of the industry of Bttropeans set^^ 
there. To their exertions, or to those of hands -which 
they have taught or compelled to labour, we are in- 
debted for sugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, indigo,- rice, 
and even the gold and silver extracted frbm thebowds 
of the earth. Intent on those lucrative .bmnches of 
industry, the inhabitants of the New World pay little 
attention to those kinds of labour which occupy a con- 
siderable part of the members of other societies, and 
depend, in some measure, for their subsistence, and 
entirely for every article of elCgadce and luxury, upon 
the ancient continent. Thus the Europeans have be- 
come manufacturers for America, and their indusfry 
has been greatly augmented by the vast demands for 
supplying the -wants of exteiAive countries, the popu- 
lation of which is continually increasing. Nor is the 
influence of this demand confined solely to the na- 
tions which have a more imihediate conn^iob with 
the American colonies; it is felt in every part of 
Europe that furnishes any article exported to them, 
and gives activity and vigour to the band of the ar- 
tisan in the inland provinces of Germany, as wdl as 
to those in Gleat Britain and other countries, which 
carry on a direct trade with the New World. 

But while the didbovery and coaguest of America 
is allowed'to be one principal cause of that rapid in- 
crease of industry and w^tb, which is consjHCttons 
in Europe dining the two last centuries, some tinud 
theorists have 'maintained, that throughout the same 
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period Europe hajs been gradually impoverished, by 
bein^ drained of its treasure iu order to carry on its 
trade with India. But this apprehension has arisen 
fi-om inattention to the nature and use of the precious 
metals. They are to be considered in two difierent 
lights ; either as theisigns which all civilised nations 
have agreed to employ, in order to estimate or re- 
present the value both o^^bour and of all commo- 
dities, and thus to facilitate the purchas^ of the. for- 
mer and the convejrance of the latter from one pro- 
prietor to, another ; or gold and silver may be viewed 
as being themsdyes commodities, or articles of cdsoh 
merce, for which some equivalent must be given by 
such as wish to acquire them.. In this light the ex- 
portation of the precious metals to the East should be 
regarded ; for, as the nation by which they are ex- 
ported must purchase them with the produce of its 
own labour and ingenuity, this trade must contribute, 
though -not in the same obvious and direct manner 
aa that with America, towards augmenting the ge- 
neral industry and opulence of Europe. If England, 
as the price of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which 
are necessary' for carrying on its trade with India, 
must give a certain quantity of its woollen or cotton 
cloth or hardware, then the hands of an additionsd 
number of manufacturers are' rendered active, and 
work to a certain amount, must be executed^ for 
which, without this trade, there wouM not have been 
any demand. The bation pea|e all the benefit arising 
a new. creatiob of industry. ■ Wi0tbe gold and 
silver which her manufactures have purchased in the 
West, ^e is enabled to trade- in- the markets .^ the 
Eastland, tiie expditation of treasuri^d- Indian which 
has been to mnch dreaded, inst^ or impoverishing, 
eniifdies'the kingdom. . 

VIIL It is to the di^very of the passage to India 
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by the Cape of Good Hope, and to tlie vi^ur and 
success with which the Portugnese prosecuted theu 
conquests and establidied their dominion there, that 
Europe has been indebted for its preservation irom 
the most illiberal and humiliating servitude that ever 
oppressed poHshed naticms. For this- observation I 
am indebted to an author, whose ingenuity has illus- 
trated, and whose eloquence has adorned, the History 
of the Settlements and Commerce of Modem Nations 
in the East and West Indies and it appears to me 
so well founded as to merit more ample investigation. 
A few years after the first appearance of tlie Portu-< 
guese in India, the dominion of the Maipelukes was 
overturned by the irresistible power of the Turkish 
arms, and Egypt and Syria were annexed as pro^ 
vinces to the Ottoman empire. If after this event 
the commercial intercourse with India had continued 
to be carried on in its ancient channels, the Turkish 
sultans, by being masters of Egypt and Syria, must 
have possessed the absolute command of it, whether 
the productions of the East Were conveyed by the 
Red sea to Alexandria, or were transported by laud- 
carriage from the Persian gulf to Constantinople, 
and the ports of the Mediterranean. The monarchs 
who were then at tlie head of this great empire, were 
neither destitute of abilities to perceive the pre-emi- 
nence to which this would have elevated them, nor 
of ambition to aspire to it. Selim, the conqueror of 
the Mamelukes, by confirming the ancient privileges 
of the Venetians in Egypt and Syria, and by his re- 
gulations concerning the duties on Indiw goods, 
which I have already mentioqed, early discovered 
his solicitude to secure aU the ' t|^vantages of com- 
merce with the East to his own dominions. The^at- 
tention of Solyman the Magnificent, his successor, 

• M. L’AbM RayMi. 
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«eems to bav^ ^ teted towards the 

%me qbjea ■ Jlore cji%bteV^?%n any monarch 
ofthe Otibman Mde, b^S* Atlended to all the transac- 
tioni If M’tiurorleati'sfet^s, ’bad-bad observed the 
WerWWell dS oMe^cf ^ wbi^b'thd;repnblic of 
V^e bad attamed by'''en^bssing the cdrnmerce 
with the East. He now beheld Portu^l rising to- 
' *wferds "fhe ^ime ele^tion^^lb'e Same me^S. Ea.ger 
to imitata and to snpplan^emi'be formfed a scheme 
suitable fd bis cbafactl^ l^dlitlcal wiSdoto and the 


apiiellatioa ' ^ RuH by A|eKicb the 
Tndcisb hiStdirians hsivtt^distin^ished biin^ and ^sto- 
"blisbedi early in his rei^, a system of coiftmerOial 
la^p^a in his dominions, by which he hoped to render 

£3onstantinojile the' g^at Staple of Indian trade, m it 

bad bleen iti the prOkperotiis ages of the Grreek empire. 
For accompliSbiiig this scheme, however; he did not 
rely On’the ''OpetntiOhs of laws alone; he fitted out 
about the kme time a foitaidable fleet in the Red 
sea, uhderlhe conduct k confidential' officer, with 
' ‘sii^h a'bddy of jainizaries oh board of it, as 
A.D.ii^. a^eihed efficient -not bnly^to driVe the 
Poittiguese odf df all their he^^Setflemei^ in India, 
hiiflte take posSessiOh Of some commodious station 
rAiiirtrv. ’hrid to ‘ erect his stkhdatd there. 



they had 

guineho|^t( 

different ihantier,‘ 


* ftluWHiVewt.Ub.Tii.p.S*^' Sanai^r-Cwil. Venei. p»r<ll. P-901. 

'T'" 1 Asia dc Batros, tl^c. Mf. ltl>. c* ^ • 
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quished the design of expelling the Portuguese from 
India, and of acquiring some establishroent there, 
was so occupied, during the remainder o( his reign, 
by the multiplieity of arduous operations in which 
an insatiable ambition involved him, that he never 
had leisure to resume the prosegition of it with 
vigour. 

If either the measures of Selim had produced the 
effect which he expected, or if the more adventurous 
and extensive plan of Solyman had been carried into 
execution, the command of the wealth of India, to- 
gether with such a marine as the monopoly of trade 
with that country has, in every age, enabled the 
power which possessed it to create and maintain, 
must have brought an accession of foree to an empire 
already formidable to mankind, tha^would have ren- 
dered it altogether irresistible. Europe, at that pe- 
riod, was not in a condition to have defended itself 
agfainst the combined exertions of such naval and 
military power, supported by commercial wealth, 
and under the direction of a monarch whose compre- 
hensive genius was able to derive from each its pe- 
culiar advantages, and to employ all with the greatest 
effect. Happily for the human race, the despotic 
system of Turkish government, founded on such illi- 
beral fanaticism as has extinguished science in Egypt, 
in Assyria, and in Greece, its three favourite man- 
sions in ancient times, was prevented from extending 
its dominion over Europe, and from suppressing li- 
berty, learning and tast^ when beginning to make 
successful eff<^ to revive there, and again to bless, 
to enlighten, and to polish mankind. 
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I SHALL naw endeavour to fulfil an engagement which 
1 came under/ to make some observations upon tlie 
genius, the manners, and institutions of the people of 
India, as far as they can be traced from the earliest 
ages to which our knowledge of them extends. Were 
I to enter upon this wide field with an intention of 
surveying its whole extent; were I to view each ob- 
ject which it presents to a philosophical inquirer, 
under all its different aspects, it would lead' me into 
researches and speculations, not only of immense 
length, but altogether foreign from the subject of this 
disquisition. My inquiries and reflections shall there- 
fore be confined to what is intimately conniected with 
the design of this work. I shall collect the facts which 
the ancients have transmitted to us concerning the 
institutions peculiar to the natives of India, and by 
comparing them with what we now know of that coum‘ 
try, endeavour to deduce such conclusion as tend to 
point out the circumstances which have induced the 
rest of mankind, in every age, to carry on commer- 
cial intercourse to so great an gxtent with that country. 

Of this intercourse there are conspicuous proo& 
in the earliest periods cobceming which history af- 
fords information. Not only the people contiguous 
to India, but remote nations, seem to have been ac- 
quainted, from time immemorial^ with Hs commodi- 
ties, and to havfti valued them so highly, that in order 
to procure them they undertook fatiguing, expensive, 

• Sc« page a* 
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aad dang«rou3 journ§y8,,,Whenever men give a de- 
cided preference to the commodities 9 f any f)articular, 

country, this must be owing either to Us possessing 
some valuable natural productions peculiar to its soil 
and climate, or to some superior progress wlpch its 
inhabitants have made in ipdustry, art, and elegance. 
It is not to any peculiar excellence in the natural pro- 
ductions of India, that we must ascribe entirely the 
predilection of ancient nations for its commodities ; 
for, pepper excepted, an article, it must be allowed, 
of great importance, they are little different from 
those of other tropicaljcountxies ; and Ethiopia or 
Arabia might have fully supplied the Phenicians, and 
other trading people of antiquity, with the spices, the 
perfumes, the precious stones, the gold and silver, 
which formed the principal articles of their commerce. 

Whoever then wishes to trace the commerce with 
India to its source, must search for it, Pot so much in 
any peculiarity of the natural productions of that 
country, a%.in^the superior improvement of its inha- 
bitants. Mapy facts have been transmitted to us, 
which, if they are examined with proper attention, 
clearly demonstrate, that the natives of India were 
not only more early civilized, but had made greater 
progress in civilization than any other people. These 
I shall endeavour to enumerate, and to place them in 
such a point, of view as may serve both to throw light 
upon the institutions, manners, and arts of the Indians, 
and to account for the eagerfiess of all nations to ob- 
tain the productions of their ingenious industry. 

By the ancient heathen writeie, the Indians were 
reckoned among those races of men which they de- 
nominated Autochthones ,or Aborigine whom they 
considered as natives of the soil, whpse origin could 
not be, traced.” By the ipspirqd writers, the wisdom 

b Diod, Sic. lib. ii. p. 1.^1. 
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of the E^t (an expression which is to be tfndentood 
.as a description of their extraordinary progress in 
science and arts) was early celebrated." In Older to 
illustrate and confirm these explicit testimonies con- 
cerning the ancient and high civilization of the inha- 
bitante of India, I shall take a view of their rank and 
condition as individuals ; of their civil policy ; of their 
laws and judicial proceedings ; of their useful and 
elegant arts ; of their sciences ; and of their religious 
institutions ; as far as information can be gathered 
from the accounts of the Greek and Roman writers, 
compared with what still remains of their ancient ac- 
quirements and institutions. \ 

I. From the most ancient accounts of India we 
Icam, that the distinction of ranks and separation of 
professions were completely established there. This 
is one of the most undoubted proofs of a society con- 
siderably advanced in its progress. Arts in the early 
stages of social life are so few, and so simple, that 
each man is sufficiently master of them all, to gratify 
every demand of his own limited desires. A savage 
can form his bow, point his arrows, rear his hut, and 
hollow his canoe, without calling in the aid of any 
hand more skilful than his own.** But wfaentime has 
augmented the wants of men, the productions of art 
become so complicated in their structure, or so curious 
' in their fabric, that a particular course of education 
is requisite towards forming the artist to ingenuity in 
contrivance and expertness in execution. In propor- 
tion asl refinement spreads, the distinction of profes- 
sions increases, and they branch out into more nume- 
rous and minute subdivisions. Prior to the records 
of authentic history, and even before the most remote 
era to which their own traditions pretend to -reach, 
this separation of professions had nM only taken place 

1 King! IT. 31. ‘ * Hist, uf Amcr. aol. Ui. 135. 
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among tilt natives Inc^ Isut the perpetuity of it 
'Was secured by an iustitutioft, which unst be consi- 
deredas the Amdamental article in the system of their 
policy. The whole body ctf'tbe people was divided 
into four eo'ders or casts. The membera of A&iirst, 
deemed 'the most sacred, had it for their province to 
study the principles of religion ; to perform its fonc- 
tioDs^ and to cultivate the sciences. They were the 
priests, theinstructors, and pluldsophers of the nation. 
The’ members of the second order were intrusted with 
the government :aind defence of the state. ' In peace 
they wereits rulers and magistrates ; in war they were 
the generals who commanded its armies, and the sol- 
'diers who fought its battles. The third was com- 
posed of husbandmeni and merchants ; and the fourth 
of artisans, labourers, and servants. None of these 
can ever quit his cW cast, or be admitted into an- 
other.* The station of every individnal ds unalter- 
ably 'fixed ; bis destiny is irrecoverable ; and the 
walk of life is marked out, from which he must never 
deviate. This, line of separation isnOt only established 
by civil authority, but confirmed and sanctioned by 
religion, and each order or cast is said to have pro- 
ceeded from the Divinity in such a different manner, 
that to mingle and confound them would be deemed 
■an act of moat daring impiety.^ Nor is it between the 
four difierem^i^es alone that such insuperable bar-' 
Tiers are fixed ; me members of each cast adhere -in- 
variably to the professions of their forefathers. From 
generation to generation, tiie same fairies have fol- 
lowed, 'and wdl iilways continue to floow, one nni- 
form line of life. 

SudirerbUrary arrangements of theWarions 'mera- 
benwhich-oompose a community, seem, at first view, 

^ A^i'cn Akl>erv, jii, Ui, S^kftcbu relating to the of the 

Hindoos, p. 107, Bic, f See Note LVllI. 
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to be adverse to improvement either in scitnce or in 
arts ; and by forming around the different orders of 
men artificial barriers, which it would be impious to 
pass, tend to circumscribe the operations of the human 
mind within a narrower sphere than nature has al- 
lotted to them. When every man is at full liberty to 
direct his efforts towards those objects and that end 
which the impulse of his own mind prompts him to 
prefer, he may be expected to attain that high degree 
of eminence to which the uncontrolled exertions of 
genius and industry naturally conduct. The regula- 
tions of Indian policy, with respect to the different 
orders of men, must necessarily, at some times, check 
genius in its career, and confine to the functions of 
an inferior cast, talents fitted to shine in a higher 
sphere. But the arrangements of civil government 
are made, not for what is extraordinary, but for what 
is common ; not for the few, but for the many. The 
object of the first Indian legislators was to employ the 
most effectual means of providing for the subsistence, 
the security, and happiness of all the members of the 
community over which they presided. With this view 
they set apart certain races of men for each of the va- 
rious professions and arts necessary in a weU-oidered 
society, and appointed the exercise of them to be 
transmitted from father to son in succession. This 
system, though extremely repugnant to the ideas which 
we, by being placed in a very different state of so- 
ciety, have formed, will be found, upon attentive in- 
spection, better adapted to attain the end in view, than 
a careless observer, at first sight, is apt to imagine. 
The human mind bends to the law of necessity, and 
is accustomed not only to accommodate itself to the 
restraints which the condition of its nature, or the in- 
stitutions of its country, impose, but to acquiesce in 
them. From his entrance into life, an Indian knows 



16 & ancibnt .^ndi a. 

the Irtation dh>ltod%aiiwj|l»4 *8 finijJwm to wJd^h 
he is destmed by aidate 

to th^e, a^'4he ipiwebt 

view. Th^'.><)ecttpy ' 'titougbts, ofeUnploy his 

hands ; uui, Acato his earliest years, he is trailied to 
the habit of doing withifease and pleasure that which, 
be must contnnte dirough life to, -do. , To this may be; 
ascribed that high degree of perfection conspicuous 
in many of tbp. inanufactirres 5 and though vene- ■ 

ration for the practices c^.thmr ancestors may check 
the spirit of invention, yet, by adhering to these, they 
acquire such an expertness and delicacy of hand, that 
Eoiropeans, with ail the advantages of superior science, 
and fee aidxif more complete insfruments, have never 
been able to equal fee equisitevexecution of their work- 
manship. While this high improvement of their more 
curious manufacferes excited fee admiration, and at- 
tracted the commerce of other nations, fee separation 
of professions in India, and fee early distribution of 
fee people into classes, attached to particular kinds 
of labour, secured such abundance of fee more com- 
mon and useful commodities, as not only suppli^ 
their own wants,, but ministered to those of the coun- 
tries around them. 

To this early division of fee people into casts, we 
must likewi^ ascribe a diking peculiarity in fee 
state of lndia».' feft permanence of itk‘ institutions, and 
the immutability om'ifee manners .of its inhabitants. 
What now is in India always was .there, and is likely 
still to cindinue: neither ’fee ferocious violence and 
iUibeial fanaticism of its Mabomedanc^querors, nor 
fee power of its Europemi masters^^have effected any 
considerable alteration.' The same distinctions of 
condUlon tidto^ place, the smnb^arrali^ments in civH 
and domestic society remain, fee same maxims 

s Note LIX. 
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religion nre held in veneration, and Iheaaaae aciences 
and wrts aie cultivated! Heneei. in the 

trade witii India has been the same; gold uid si^er 
baf^ uniformly bemi carried thither in order to pnri-” 
chase the sameccunmodities, with which it now sup- 
plies all nations ; and from tiid age of Pliny to the 
present times, it has been always considered and 
execrated as a gulf vrhich swallows up the wealth of 
every other country, that flows incessantly towards 
it, and from which it never retams.** According to 
the accounts which I have given of the cargfoes an- 
ciently imported from India, they appear to have con- 
sisted of nearly the same articles with those of the 
investments in our own times ; and whatever differ- 
ence we may observe in them seems to have arisen, 
not so much from any diversity in the nature of the 
commodities which the Indians prepared for sale, as 
from a variety in the tastes, or in the wants of the 
nations which demanded them. 

II. Another proof of the early and high civiliza- 
tion of the people of India, may be deduced from 
considering their political constitution and form of 
government. The Indians trace back the history of 
their own country through an immense succession 
of ages, and assert, that dl Asia, from the mouth of 
the Indus on the west, to the confines of China on 
the east, aid from the mountains of TUbet on the 
north, to Cape Comorin on the south, formed a vast 
empire, subject to one mighty sovereign, under whom 
ruled several hereditary princes and rajahs. ' But 
their chronold^, which measures the life of mai in 
ancient tinm by thousands of year^ and computes 
the length' of the several' periods, during which it 
supposes the vorhl to have existed, by millions. Is so 
wildly extravagant, as not to merit any serious dis- 

k SceKotc LX. 
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cussion. We must rest satisfied^ until some 
more certain information & obtained with respect to 
the ancient histoiy of India, with taking the, first ac- 
couhts of that country, which can be deemed authen- 
tic, from the Oreeks who served under Alexander the 
Great. They found kingdoms of considerable mag- 
nitude established in that countiy. The territories 
of Poms and ofTaxiles comprehended a great part of 
the Panjab, one of the most fertile and best (Cultivated 
countries in India. The kingdom of the Prasij, or 
Gkndartdas, stretched to a great extent on both sides 
of the Ganges. All the three, as appears from the 
ancient Greek writers, were powerful and populous. 

This description of the partition of India into 
states of such magnitude, is alone a convincing proof 
of its -having advanced far in civilization. In what- 
ever region of the earth there has been an opportunity 
of observing the progress of men in social life, they 
appear at first in small independent tribes or commu- 
nities. Their common wants prompt them to unite; 
and their mutual jealousies, as well as the necessity 
of securing subsistence, compel them to drive to a 
distance every riyal who might encroach on those 
domains which 'they consider as their own. Many 
ages elapse before they coalesce, or aciquire sufficient 
foresight to- provide for the wants, or sufficient vyis- 
dom.to coii^ct the affairs of a numerous society, 
even under the genial climate, and in the rich soil of 
India, more favourable perhaps to the union and in- 
crease 'df the human species than any other part of 
the globe ; ' the formation of such extensive states, as 
were^l^tablished in thi^t country wben first visited by 
Europeans,, inust -have been, a work of long time; and 
the members of them must have been long accus- 
tomed to exertions of useful industry. 

Though monarchical government was established 
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in all the countries of India to which Ae knowledge’ 
of the ancients extended, the sovereigns werefaf Ircw 
possessing uncontrolled or despotic power. No tracOi 
indeed, is discovered there, of any assembly, or pub- 
lic body, the members of which, eiAer in Aeir own 
right, or as representatives of their fellow-citizens, 
could inteipose in. enacting laws, or in superintend- 
ing the execution of them. Institutions destined to 
assert and guard the rights belonging to men in so- 
cial state, how familiar soever the idea may be to the 
people of Europe, never formed a part of the political 
constituticm in any great Asiatic kingdom. It was 
to different principles that the natives of India were 
indebted for resd'ictions which limited the exercise of 
regal power. The rank of individuals was unalter- 
ably fixed, and the privileges of Ae different casts 
were deemed inviolable. The monarchs of India, 
who were all taken from Ae second of the four 
classes formerly described, which is intrusted with 
Ae functions of government and exercise of war, 
behold among Aeir subjects an order of men far su- 
perior to Aeroselves in dignity, and so conscious of 
Aeir own pre-emuience, both in rank and in sanctity, 
that they would deem it degradation and pollution, 
if Aey were to eat of the same food with their sove- 
reign.^ Their persons are sacred, and even for Ae 
most heinous crimes Aey cannot be capiAlly pu- 
nished ; their blood must never be shed.' To men 
in this exalted station monarchs must look up wiA 
respect, and Kverence Aem as the ministcnrs of re- 
ligion, and tro teachers of wisdom. On important 
occasions, it is 'Ae duty of sov^eigns to consult 
Aem, end to be direct^ by Aeir advice. Their 

admonitions, and^ pven Aeir censures, must be re- 

> 

^ Omwi DiuttL yoL i» p. 4. SkeUhes, See. |». 113. 

' Code of Gentoo Liwffp ch. ud. { 10. p. t?5. &c. 
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‘ ceived with submissive ^pect is right of the 
BrahiUins to 'offer their opinion ^iih respect' to the 
adminisbratioQ of public affairs ^^as not unhnown to 
the anciehts;” and in some accounts preserved in 
India of the events' which happened in their own 
country, princes are mentioned, who, having violated 
the privileges of the casts, and disregarded the re- 
monstrances of the Brahiriins, were deposed by their 
authority, and put to death.° 

While the sacred rights of the Brahmins opposed a 
barrier against the encroachments of regal power on 
the one hand, it was circumscribed on the other by 
the ideas which those who occupied the highest sta- 
tions in society entertained of their own dignity and 
privileges. As none but the members of the cast next 
in rank to that which religion has rendered sacred 
could be employed in any function of the state, the 
sovereigns of the extensive kingdoms anciently esta- 
blished in India, found it necessary to intrust them 
with the superintendence of the cities and provinces 
too remote to be under their own immediate inspec-- 
tion. In these stidions they often acquired such 
wealth and influence, that oflices conferred during 
pleasure, continued hereditarily in their families, and 
they came gradually to form an ipt'ermediate or'der 
between the sovereign and his subjects; and, by the 
vigilant jetdbiisy with which they maintained- their 
own dignity and privilege^ they constrained their^ 
rulers to respect them, and to govern with modera- 
tion and equity. 

Nor were the benefits of these restraints upon the 
power of the sovereign confined wholly to the two • 
superior orders in the state; they extended, in some 
degree, to the third class employed in agriculture. 

n Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1039. C. 

° Accouot of the Qualities requisite in a Magistrate, prefixed bj tbq Pundits 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. ciit and cxvi. 
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The labours of that numerous and use^l body of 
men are so essential to the preservation.aud,happi- 
ness^ of society, that the gfreatest attention was paid to 
render their condition secure and comfortable. Ac- 
cording to the ideas which prevailed among the 
natives of India (as we are informed by the first Eu- 
ropeans who visited their country), the sovereign is 
considered as the sole universal proprietor of all the 
land in his dominions, and from him is derived every 
species of tenure by which his subjects can hold it; 
These lands were let out to the farmers who culti- 
vated them, at a stipulated rent, amounting usually 
to a fourth part of their annual produce paid in kind.” 
In a country where the price of work is extremely 
low, and where the labour of cultivation- is very in- 
considerable, the earth yielding its productions al- 
most spontaneously, where subsistence is amazingly 
cheap, where few clothes are needed, and houses are 
built and furnished at little expense, this rate cannot 
be deeh^ed exorbitant or oppressive. As long as the 
husbandman continued to pay the established rent, 
he retained possession of the farm, which descended, 
like property, from, father to son. 

These accounts given by ancient authors of the 
condition and tenure of the renters of land in India, ' 
agree so perfectly with what now takes plaice, &at it 
maybe considered almost as a description of the pre- 
sent state of its cultivation. In etery part of India 
where the native Hindo^ princes retain dominion, 
the ryots, the modem name by which the nt^ters of 
land me distinguished, hold their po^sessiomi by a 
lease, which may be cqnsidei^' as peipetud^|U)d at 
a rate fix^d by ancient surteys and valuationS.'^Tlib 
an^^e^nt has been to long ^tablished, and ac- 
cords so #ell with the ideas of the natives, concem- 

•Slni,.K^. XT.P.10S0.A; Dk)d.8ie.lib.U. p.M., 
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ing the dijitinctiQua of cas^, aii4 the functions allot- 
ted to each, that it has beetn inviolably maintained in 
all the provinces subject either to.Mahomedans or 
Europeans; and, to both, it serves as the basis on 
which their whole system of finance is founded.' In 
a more remote period, before the original institu- 
tions of India were subverted by foreign invaders, 
the industry of the husbandmen, on which every 
member of the community depended for subsistence, 
was as secure as the tenure by which he held his 
lands was equitable. Even war did not interrupt 
his 'labours or endanger his property. It was not 
uncommon, we are informed, that while two hostile 
armies were fighting a battle in one field, the pea- 
sants were ploughing or reaping in the next field in 
perfect tranquillity.’’ These maxims and regulations 
of the ancient legislators of India have a near re- 
semblance to the system of those ingenious specula- 
tors on political economy in modem times, who re- 
present the produce of land as the sole source of 
wealth in every country; and who consider the dis- 
covery of this principle, according to' which they 
contend that the government of nations should be 
conducted, as one of the greatest efforts of human 
wisdom. Under a form of government which paid 
such attention to all the different orders of which the 
society is composed, particularly the cultivators of 
the earth, it is not wonderful that the ancients should 
describe the Indians as a most happy race of men; 
and that the most intelligent modem observers should 
celebrate the equity, the humanity, and mildness of 
Indian policy. A Hindoo rajah, as I have been in* 
formed by persons well acquainted with the state of 
India, resembles more a fa&er presiding in a mim^ 
rous family of his own children, ;^an a sovereign 

P See Note LXL ** Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1030 . A. 
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ruling over inferiors, subject to his dominion. He 
endeavours to secure their happiness with vigilant 
solicitude ; they are attached to him with the most 
tender affection and inviolable fidelity. We can 
hardly conceive men to be placed in any state more 
favourable to their acquiring all the advantages de* 
rived from social union. It is only when the mind 
is perfectly at ease, and neither feds nor dreads op- 
pression, that it employs its active powers in forming 
numerous arrangements of police, for securing its 
enjoyments and increasing them. Many arrange- 
ments of this nature the Greeks, though accustomed 
to their own institutions, the most perfect at that time 
in Europe, observed, and admired among the Indians^ 
and mention them as instances of high civilization 
and improvement. There were established among 
the Indians three distinct classes of officers, one of 
which had it in charge to inspect agriculture, and 
every kind of countiy-work. They measured the 
portions of land allotted to each renter. They had 
the custody of the tanks, or public reservoirs of water, 
without a regular distribution of which, tlic fields in 
a torrid climate cannot be rendered fertile. They 
marked out the course of the highways, along which, 
at certain distances, they erected stones, to measure 
the road and direct travellers.' To officers of a se- 
cond class was committed the inspection of the police 
in cities ; tlieir functions, of course, were many and 
various ; some of which only I shall specify. They 
appropriated houses for the reception of strangers; 
they protected them from injury, provided for their 
subsistence, and, when seized with any disease^ they 
appointed physicians to attend them; and, on the 
evemt of their death, they not only buried them with 
decency, but took charge of their effects, and restored 


' See Note LXII, 
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them to their relations. They kept exact registers of 
births and of deaths. They visited the public mar- 
kets, and examined weights and measures. The third 
class of officers superintended the military depart- 
ment; but, as the objects to which their attention was 
directed are foreign from the subject of my inquiries, 
it is unnecessary to enter into any detail with respect 
to them.* 

As manners and customs in India descend almost 
without variation from age to age, many of the pe- 
culiar institutions which I have enumerated still sub- 
sist there. , There is still the same attention to the 
construction and preservation of tanks, and the dis- 
tribution of their waters. The direction of roads, and 
placing stones along them, is still an object of police.. 
Choultries, or houses built for the accommodation of 
travellers, are frequent in every part of the country, 
and are useful as well as noble monumehts of Indian 
munificence and humanity. It is only among men 
in the most improved state of society, and under the 
best forms of government, that we discover institu- 
tions similar to those which I have described ; and 
many nations have advanced far in their progress, 
without establishing airangements of police equally 
perfect. 

III. In estimating the progress which any nation 
has made in civilraation, the object, that merits the 
greatest degp:ee of attention, next to its political con- 
stitution, is the spirit of the laws wd nature of the 
fonhs by which its judicial proc^in^' are related. 
In the early and rude'ages of society, the few disputes 
with respept to property which arise, are terminated 
by the'inteiq)08ition of the pld men, or the autiio- 
rity of the chiefs in every 'small trite or community ; 
their decisions ture dictated by theff' own discretion, 

' ■ Strabo, lib. xy. p. 1034. A. &c. Diod. Sbnil. lib. iL p. 154: 
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or founded on plain and obvious. maxiBis^ofk equity. 
But ait, the controversies multiply, ca^ sinular to 
such ASfhaiFe been formerly detemuned must lecUr, 
and the awards upon. these. grow gradually into.pre- 
cedepts,. which serve to regulate future judgments. 
Thus, longtbefore the nature of jmperty is defined 
by positive statutes, or any rules prescribed concern- 
ing the mode of ai^iuiring or conveying it, there is 
gradually formed, inevery state, a body of customary 
or comniionlaw, by whi^- judicial proceedings are 
directed, and every decision cotifbrmable to it is sub- 
mitted to with reverence, as die result 6f the accumu- 
lated wisdom and experience of ages, r , 

. In this state the administration of justice seems to 
have been in India' when first visited by. Europeans. 
Though the Indians, acooiding to their account, had 
no written laws, but determined eveiy controverted 
point, by recollecting' what. had been formerly de- 
cided i* they assert tlmt justice was dispensed among 
them with great accuracy, and that crimes were most 
severely punished." But i» this general observation 
is contained all the. intelligence which the ancients 
furnish concerning, the nature and forms of judicial 
pnxseedings in India. From the tiniteofMegasthenes, 
no Greek or Roman of any note appears to have re- 
sided long enough in the country, or to have been so 
much acquamted with the customs of the natives, as 
to be capabljs of entering into, any detail with reflect 
to a point, of so great inlpnrtance in their policy. 
Fortunately,; the defects of; their »^infi)nnation. have 
been am^ wipplied by the mons’ accurate, andmc 
tensive researches of tbe tec^eros.; T).uring thonotese 
of almost ithi^ eeQhmea,lheiiuinb^^ of peraoaswho 
have teSortedifi^itRnj^cpe .to ln<liar has beei greafc 
AMy^of fiietetiillaibave'laBain^ hmg in theiceM^ 

*S<i^lUi.«r.jSSS.|>. i. .. • PW.^^ol.Ub.SLpriaS. 

VOL, IX. Iff 
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try, and were persons of liberal edi]|caticni and en- 
larged mindly have livedin such iubiliar intercourse 
wi& the natives,, and acquired so competent a know- 
ledge of their languages, as tabled thein^ observe 
their institutions with attention, and to describe them 
witih fidelity. Respectable, as their authority may be, 
I shall not, in what I offer for illustrating the judicial 
proceedings of the Hindoos, rest upon it alone, but 
shall derive my information fi'om sources higher and 
more pure. 

Towards the middlenf the sixteenth century Akber, 
the sixth in descent from Tamerlane, mounted the 
throne of Indostan. He is one of the few sovereigns 
entitled to the appellation both of Gr^t and Good, 
and the only one .of Mahomedan race, whose mind 
appears to have arisen so far above all the illiberal 
prejudices of that fanatical religion in which he was 
educated, as to be capable of forming a plan worthy 
of a monarch who loved his people, and was solicitous 
to render them happy. As, in every province of his 
extensive dominions, the Hindoos, formed the great 
body of his subjects, he laboured to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of their religion, their sciences, their laws, 
and institutions ; in order that he might conduct every 
part of his government, particularly the administration 
of justice, in a manner as much accommodated as pos- 
sible' to their own ideas.* In this generons under- 
taking he was, seconded with zeal by his vizier Abul 
Fazel,. a, minister Whose understanding vms not less 
eidighteaed than ^ti%of his master. By their assi- 
duous researches, and consultation of learned men,' 
such information waS obtained as enabled Abul Fazel 
to publish' q brief compendium of^Hindoo jurispru- 
dence in the Ayeen AkberyAjrhich may be consi- 

* See-<Note LXIlI. f Akbery^ A. vo)« iU. |»; 95. 

* Ibid. Tol. iii. p. 
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dered the first genuine communication of itt prin- 
^ djdes to persons oft.difrerent religion. About 

' ’ ‘ two centuries afterward, the illustrious ex- 

ample of Akber. was imitated and surpassed by Mr. 
Hastings, the governor-general of the British settle- 
ments in India. By his authori^, and under his in- 
spection, the most ^eminent pundits, or Brahmins 
learned in the Imttfc of the provinces over which lie 
presided, were assanbled at Calcutta; and, in the 
course of two years, compiled, from their most ancient 
and approved authors, sentence by sentence, without 
addition or diminution, a full code of Hindoo laws 
which is, undoubtedly, file most valuable and authen- 
tic elucidation of Indian policy and maimers that has 
been hitherto communicated to Europe. 

According to the pundits, some of the writers upon 
whose authority they found the decrees which they 
have inserted in the code, lived several millions of 
years before their time ;** and they boast of having a 
succession of expounders of their laws from that period 
to the present. .Without entering into any examina- 
tion of what is so extravagant, we may conclude, that 
the Hindoos hove in their piossession treatises con- 
cerning the laws and jurisprudence of their country, 
of more remote antiquity than are to be found in any 
other nation. ‘ The truth of this depends not upon their 
own testimony alone, but it is put beyond doubt by 
one circumstance, that all these treatises are written 
in the Sanskreet language, which has not been spoken 
for many ages in any part of Inddstan, and is now 
understood by none but the most learned Brahmins. 
That the Hindoos were a people highly civilized, at 
the time when their, laws were composed, is most 
clearly estabUsl^ by internal evidence contained in 
the Code itself. ^Among nations beginning to emerge 

» Preface lo llie Code, p* t. ^ Ibid. p. aaxtUi* 

N 2 
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from barbarism, the f^latiaps4f law aFft extremely 
sim ple, and a{^licab||^<m^ obyio^ cases of v 

daily qc^ilcwce. Men mqi^bAve been^J^j^ united 
in a social stat^ their trah^^Htioiu must vavc^^en 
numerous and com^ex,,and jttd^ must have deter- 
mined. an immense of. controversies to which 

these gav^risi^ befor<| the sj^m of law becoines so 
voluminoiif^j^d' cqmprehensive as to direct the jndi- 
cial proceedings of a nation far advanced in improve- . 
ment. In that early age of tlie Roman republic, when 
the laws of the Twelve Tables were promti%ated, no- 
thing more was required than the laconic u^nnctions 
which they contaiq for regulating &e decitlions. of 
courts of justice^y^t, in a later pejiO^^^ bod^j^qf 
civil law, ample as contents are, was |^nd bajp^. ' 
sufficlemNor that purpose. To the jejune brevi^ of 
the Twelvf!|!able8, the fl^doo Code has no resem- 
blance, but with respect tb;me immber and variety of 
point|,|t considers, it Will t^ar h comparison vrith the 
celelwp;^ Bij^t of Justiiuw| jp^ yrith the sykems 
of jxurispirudonce in. nationS^'^^^^l^^^ty cruized. 
The articks, of whi^^he HindoPBbde^SS-composed, 
axe arrang^^ in natc^ and luiiwouo.i^^^ 
ai'e numeronh and .comprehmutvq, ap^ ^estigated 
with that minute 'iittentipn and dilfk^m^t which . 
are natural . tp ^ people distaM^h^ aquteness 
md subtilty^4lfjj^erstandu^ty^ h«^^^ long 
iccustomed^ i^^^piacy of judi^ l^beeedings, 
md acquaiht|^^^^^tfae.tej^^qi^"(M legal prac- 
ice« .. The dei^^P^^^^ning point (with a 
lew exceptions <^cariime4.^ k^pi^udice8 and pe- 
culiar cushmis) ue iounded great and im- 

mul^le pri^pipl^ of justice w human mind 
acknowledges ond respects, age, and 4 p all- 
pa^ of j^e earth. ; "Whoeyer^aihiB^ jrhole 
wqrkV ^pptjpntertain a 
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jurisprudence of an ^lightened and commelxid peo- 
ple. W^ver lodtt into *my particular tide,, will be 
surprisei|\|^i a nun^en^ of detail ani^^icetjr jof 
distinction, "whidi^i^^y instancesj seem to go b^, 
yond the ftttentiW of Europf^v^slation ; and it i* 

. remaricable that some ^ the'^if^ations iwhich indi- 
cate the greatest degfeenf refb^nt, ^bebhtablish- 
ed in periods of the i^t remote *****<ibi||<. , I** the 
first of the racred law trabe (as is dbsdlv'h^lfy a per- 
son 'to whcps oriental literatui^ in all ite beanches, 
has been greatly indebted), wfiich the Hindoos sup- 
pose' fe Have been reveal^ by Menu, some millions 
of years agp, Acre is a curious ^sage on the legal 
intere^ of&Aa^, and the limited rate of it in different 
cases, with an exception iri regtlbd to adventures at 
sea; -an exception which the sense of i^shind. ap- 
prove, and which^congd^ absolut^ requires, 
thoh^ it was not b^ore ti|e rtdgn».of CWles I. that 
our English jurisprudenfljB folly admitted it in respect 
of maritime conlWM^.’'t It is likewise wOrdiy of no- 
tice, diat thotli^twhitdlves of India have been dis- 
tinguished^ erra^age<fqr the h<mai|qfr and mild- 
ness of lij^ dtBposition, yet such is the^licitude of 
their laWgpvefes to -preserve the ordw ant tranquillity 
of societjt, that the punishments which they inflict on 
criminals affe (agfcMiWy to an observation of ■ the 
ancientef'jldi^y rt^ntioned) extrem^ rijgorous. 
« Punisibent Recording to a persoiiification 

in the Hindoo Cod^Hs punishment 

is the inspirer of terror ; puid|h^wi is the nourisher 
of the subjects ; punishment is the defender firom ca- 
lamity; punishment is the guardian of those tiwit 
sleep; pumririaeny rift a black aspect and a redeye, 
teivifies did gui^ljr.^^ 

' '!#Sli;WiiiMn^«iiiieiNwwM. Atlai, ^CMfick. ^ 4 ^ 
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IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants . 
of India, whether we consider them as individuals 
or as members of society, appears from the ‘ 
ing investigation, to. have been extremely iavoura e 
to the cultivation of useful and elegant arts ; we me 
naturally led to inquire whether Ae progress which 
they actually made in them was such as might have 
been expected from a people in that situation. In 
attempting to trace this progress, 'we have not ihe 
benefit of guidance, equal to that which conducted 
our researches concerning the former articles^ o 
inquiry. The ancients, firOm their slender acquaint- 
ance with the interior state of India, have been able 
to communicate little information with respect to the 
arts cultivated there j and though the modems, dur- 
ing their continued intercourse with India for three 
centuries, have had access to observe them with 
great attention, it is of late only, that by studying 
the languages' now and- formerly spoken in India, 
and by consulting ahd translating their most etoi- 
nent authors, they have begun to enter into that path 
of inquiry which leads with certainty to a ihorou^ 
knowledge of the state of arts cultivated in that 

country. , , , . ' . j 

One of the first arts whidi human ingetui^ aimed 
at improving, beyond what metenecesiity requires, 
was that of budding. In the brief rcmarlM wluch 
the subject: of my inquiries leads rte to make on 
the progress df *thi« art in Indiifl^ I sh^ confine my 
attention wholly todhose of h^^t antiquity. The 
mostdurddc'monuBqles^'Ofhnnito industry are pub- 
lic- budding The productions of arti.^ornied for the 
common ptni^es of life, waste? 66d. perish in- using 
th^ ; but works destined for the benefit of posterity 
subsist through ages, and it is according to the man- 
ner in which these are executed, that we form a judg- 
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ment with respect to the degree of power, skill, and 
improvement to which the people by whom .ihey 
were erected had attained. In every part of India 
monuments of high antiquity are found. These are 
of two kinds, such as were eonsecrated to the -offices 
of religoD, or fortresses built fbr the security of die 
country. In the former of these, to which Euro- 
peans, whatever their structure may be, give the 
general name of Pagodas^ we may observe a diver- 
sity of style, which both marks the gradual progress 
of architecture, and throws light on the general state 
of arts, and maimers in different periods. The most 
early -pagodas appear to have been nothing more 
than excavations in mountainous parts of. the coun- 
try, formed probably in imitation of the natural 
caverns to which the hrat inhabkants pf the earth 
retired for safety during the night, and where they 
found shelter from the inclemency of the seasons.. 
The most celebrated, and, as there is reason -to be- 
lieve, the most ancient of all these, is the pagoda in 
the island of Elj^htinta, at no, great distance from 
Bombay. It has been hewn by the l|ands of man 
out of a solid rock, about half way up a high moun- 
tain, and formed into a spacious area, nearly 120 
feet square. In order to support the roof, aikl the 
weight of the moun1|iin that lies above it, a number 
of massy^pillars, and of n form not inelegaah have 
been cut.out of the same rock, at such regular dis- 
dkt^nces, as on the first ekh^p^^presents to Ibe eye 
of .the spectator an appeafaniilejMw'^of beauty and of 
strength,, fjhreat-pwt of ^e hwide is caraed mkb 
humtin^gtuves in h^h rj^ef,ofgigantic size ns well 
at.f^gt^ Sind dtttinguisbed by a variety of 

jfSI^reeentitg, it. is pcohable, the httiihikes 
of die whom wordipped, or the ai^ne 
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of the heroes whom - they la^ired. In the isle of 
Salsette, still nearer to Bombay, are excavations in a 
similar style, hardly inferior in magnificence, and 
destined for the same religious purposes. 

These stupendous works are of such, high anti- 
quity, that as the natives cannot, either fiom history 
or tradition, give may information concerning the 
time in‘ which they were executed, they universally 
ascribe the formation of them, to the power of supe- 
rior beings. From the extent and grandeur of these 
subterraneous mansions, which intelligent travellers 
compare to the most celebrated monuments of human 
power and art in any part of the earth, it is manifest 
that tl^ey could ndt bs-ve been formed in that stage 
of social life where men contiUue divided into small 
tribes, ^Un^customed to the efforts of persevering 
industry . It it only in states of considerable extent, 
and among people long habituated to subordination, 
and to act with concert, that the idea of such magni- 
ficent works is conceived, or the power of accom' 
plishing them can be found. 

That some such po^rfiil'stlle was established in 
India at the time when the excavations in the islands 
of Elephanta. and Salsette were formed, is not the 
only conclusion to be drawn from asu^ey of them ; 
and the style in which the sc^ptnres with which 
they are adorned, is executed, indicates a consideraide 
improvement in ai^ at that early pmod'. Sculpture 
is the imitative art m.w^eb^man sOmns to have mide 
the first trial of hutqW tai|nts. But even in those 
countries where it has attmn^ to the highest degree 
of perfection,, its^.pro^ess hes be^ extremely slow. 
Whoever has attimded toihe histbry^f this in 
Greece, knoup} how far ranoved fibst.rude essay 
to represent the hun^ fii^m, was firoin any ^^t^lete 
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delineation of it.* But ty <iiffereitt groupes of figures 
which still remain entire in the pagoda of Elephanta, 
howevtf low they must rank if they be. compared 
with the more elegant works of Grecian or even 
Etruscan artists, are finished in a style considerably 
superior to the hard inexpressive mannm' of die 
Egyptians, or to &e figures in the celebrated palace 
of Persepolis. In this light they have appeared to 
persons abundantly qualified to appreciate their merit, 
and firom different drawings, f^icularly those of 
Niebuhr, a traveler equaUy accurate in observing, 
and faithful in des<^ing, we must form a favoura- 
ble opinion of the state of arts in India at that period. 

It is worthy of notice, that although several of the 
figures in the caverns at Elephanta be so different 
from those now exhibited ua ^e pagodas as objects 
of veneration, that some learned Europeans have 
imagined diey repjresent the rites of a religion more 
ancient than that now established in Indostan, yet by 
the Hindoos themselves the caverns are considered as 
hallowed places of thmr oem worship, and they still 
resort thi^er to perfom their devotions, and honour 
the figures there, in the same manner with those 
in their own pagodas. In confibnttion of this, I 
have been informed by an intelli^nt observer, who 
visited this subterraneous sanctuary in the year 1782, 
thathe was accompanied by a sagacious Bi^imin, a 
native of Benares, who, though he had never been in 
it before that time, reeogni^, at once, all the fig^es; 
was well ac(|nanited with’^e parentage, education, 
and life of every deiQr or human personage there re- 
presented, and explained with fluency the meaning 
of tiirwaiibus^irymbds by which the images were 
diatinguishiid. This may be considered as a clear 
proof that the system of mythology now prevrde'nt 

' Winkehnin^i tfe t’Art cbrx Ici Ancirnij tora. I p. &e. 
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ia Benares, is n0t different fron^ &i|l^elineated in 
the cayerns of l^phanta. Mr. Honter^i who visited 
Elephanta iaJl^^yoar 1784, seenis to consider the 
figures therein t^pre^nting deities who are still ob- 
jects of-worship among the Hindoos.^ One circum- 
stance serves to cogirm the justness of this opinion. 
Several of the mosi conspicuoutf personages in the 
groupes at Elephants are decorated with the Zennar, 
the sacred string or cord peculiar to the order of 
Bral^mins, an authentic evidence of the distinction 
of casts having been established in India at the time 
when these works were finished. 

2. Instead of caverns, the original places of wor- 
ship, which could be formed only in particular situa- 
tionsj-^the devotion of the people soon began to raise 
temples in honour of their deities in other parts of 
India. The sbncture of these was at first extremely 
simple. Tliey were pyramids of large dimension, 
^d had no light within but what came from a small 
d^r. After haying been long accustomed to per- 
fonn all the rites of religion in the gloom of caverns, 
the Indians were naturally Jed'to consider the solemn 
darkness of such a mansion as sacred. Some pago- 
das in this first style-, of building still remain in In- 
dostan. Drawings of two of these at Deogur, and of 
a third near Tanjore in the'^Camatic, all fabrics of 
great antiquity/'have been published by Mr. Ho^es 
and though they;|tre rude struptares, they are of such 
magnitude as mmt have required 'die power of spme 
considerable state to rear them. ^ * 

‘ In proportion to the progress o^.dm different 
countries of India in opulence and remietoent, die 
structure of their templ^ graduidly improved j.' JP'row 
plain buildings they became highly on m tn ^ te l fh; 
brics, and, both by fhen^ extent and magni^nce, 

^ Archceolocla, vol. vii. p. 2B6, &c.* » No. VI. 
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af6 moBomenis of the power anil taste of Ihe.people 
by whom they were erected. la this higUy fiaished 
st^loithere are pagodas of great antiquity ia diffisrent 
partsibf Indostan, particularly in the southern pro- 
vinces, which were not exposed to the destructive 
violence of Mahomedan zeal.** In order to assist 
my readers in forming such an idea of these build- 
ings as may enable them to judge with respect to the 
early state of arts in India, I shall briefly describe 
two, of which we have the most accurate accounts. 
The entry to the pagoda of Chillambrum near Porto 
Novo, on the Coromandel coast, held in high venera- 
tion on account of its antiquity, is by a stately gate 
under a pyramid a hundred and twenty-two feet 
in height, built with large stones above forty feet 
long, and more than five feet square, and all covered 
with plates of copper, adorned with an immense va- 
riety of figures neatly executed. The whde structure 
extends .one thousand three hundred and thirty-two 
feet in one direction, and nine hundred and thirty-six 
in another. Some of the ornamental parts are finished 
with an elegance entMed to the admiratioh of the 
most ingenious artists.‘ The pagoda of Seringham, 
superior in sanctity to that of Chillambrum, surpasses 
it as much in grandeur; and, fortunately, I can con- 
vey a more perfect idea it by adopting’ the words 
of an elegant and accurate historian. This pagoda 
is situated about a mile from the western extremity 
of the island of Seringham, formed by the division 
of the great river Caveri mto two diannels. It is 
composed of Seven square iodosuzes, one within the 
oflier, the waUs of which are twenty-five fleet high, 
and four l^ck. These, inclosures are three hundred 
and fifty feet distant from one another, and each has 

k SeeNoMLXIV. 

‘ Mem. de Litent. tool, xxxii. p. 44, &c. Voy. dc M. Somcnt, lorn. I. 
p. *17. 
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four large gates, witk a lligfi tdwer | are placed, 

one inAe ti^ddle i^f each ade df&e enclosure, and 
opposite to cardi^*points. The biltward 


wall is iteaT 


Jes in circumference, and its 
gateway, to tJie soi^ is omanwted with pillars, se- 
veral of whick are stokes thirty-three feet long, 
and nearly five inu^ineter; an^ those which form 
the roof are^#il larg^rl in the inmost enclosures are 
the chapels. .Abtlut half -^^aile to the east of Se- 
,ringham, an^ nearer to the fSaveri than the Coleroon, 
is another large pagoda, called Jembikisma; but this 
has only one enclosure. The extreme veneration in 
winch Seringham is held,; arises firom a belief that it 
conteiiffi Aat identical image of the god Wistchnu, 
l^^psed to be worshipped by the god Brahma. 

, j'fipm all pmts of the peninsula come here to 

in absolnl^, and none c^e without an ofiering 

of money * a large part^of the revenue of the 
i^end is alkitl^^tthe maintenance of the Brahmins 
'^o inhabit^j^^hgoda ; an.'^pjlhse, with their fami- 
lies, fonnerly composed a multitude not less than 
. forty thousand souls, maintained, without labour, by 
the liberality of superstition. Here, as in all the 
other greatpagodas of India, the Brahmins Jive in a 
subordination which knows no resistance, and slumber 
in a voluptuousness wb^ Knows no want?.”^ , . 

The other species of pnbHc huildings wh^^Tmen- 
tioned, were t htffee rected for the defence' of the 
country. Bron^^^menseplaissoflndostah, there 
arisejUg^ifiereni eSisni^ and rocks formed 
diy klroie |o be plao^^^^gtb. Of dmse t^ena- 
poss^^^md,' i^fying Ajo^witb 
almoslimpreg- 

liahie Tl^r^ms to We been, in some 

dM^t^^ p pCnpd bf ^eral terbulenc^ and dan- 

j,' Or^ oif MiHt. Twiuact. t>f |i^dstui, vol. I p. 178. 
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ger in India, when such retreats were deemed rasen- 
tially necess^y tn public safe^ ; for among die du- 
ties of magistrates prescribed by the pundits, one is, 
** that he shall erebt a strong fort in place where 
he chooses to reside|j.and shaU .biiild a wall on all 
the four sides of it, with toweiv^d battlements, and 
shall make a full dit(^ around it.B!^yOf these fortresses 
several remain, whMt, both from the appearance of 
the buildings, and from<^e tradition of the natives, 
must have been constructed in very remote times. 
Mr. Hodges has published views of three of these$ one 
of Chunar Gur, situated upon the river Ganges, about 
sixteen miles above the ci^ of Benares the second, 
of Gwallior, about eighty miles to the south of Agra 
the third of Bidjegur, in the territory of Benares.” 
They are all, particularly Gwallior, works' oif dlihjri* 
derable magnitude and strength, ib>ite^Be4 itt 
Bengal, however, are nOt to be compan!^|iith seve^ 
in the Deccan. Asseergur, BurhaiBpoui^,^and Doif* 
latabad, are deemed by. the natives to'he ii^priegnabl^]^^ 
and 1 am assured by 4" good judge, that As^igur is 
indeed a most stupendous work, « and so advanta- 
geously situated, that it would he extremely difficult 
to reduce it by force. Adoni, of which Tippoo Sul- 
taun lately rendered himself master, is not inferior to 
any of them, either in strength or importance.** 

No^ it only from surveying their public works 
that wn are Justified in" asserting ^ ^ly proficiency 
of die Indians in elegant and nsiS^^^ggts : we are led 
to form the same conclusion by a of dsgpn pro- 
ductions of their mgenmty,. wlueb 4r<ere the ar^ 
tides of their trade w4th^|^ij^ nations.^ Of diese 
the laboipi^of . the Inditul^^n a^id^^iedle hate, ia 
every a^, die most fine linen It; 

1 Introd. to Code ot Of ntop Lkwj, p, > J^o. I. ■ lio» 3L 

• No. in. Mem. p. 

V P^^ical Vke«r of the p. ti. 
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conjectured) with^ some |)Tobabili^|i to - ha'v^ been 
called by die ancient? Sindon, from the name of the 
river Indus or Sindus, near' which it was wro^^t in 
the highest perfection/ The cotton mami^ctores of 
India seem auciently; to have been as much admired 
as they are at present, not only for their delicate 
texture, but for the elegance with which some of 
them are embroidered, and the b^utiful colour of 
the flowers with which others are . adorned. From 
the earliest period of European intercourse with In- 
dia, that country has been distinguished for the dum- 
ber and excellence of the substances for dying Various 
colours, with which it abounded.* The dye of the 
deep blue colour in highest estimation among the 
Romans, bore the name of indicum} From India, 
too, the substance used in dying a bright red colour, 
seems to have been imported and it is well known 
that both in the cotton and silk stufis which we now 
receive from India, the blue and the red are the co- 
lours of most conspicuous lustre and beauty. But 
however much the ancients may have admired these 
productions of Indian art,, some circumstances, which 
I have already mentioned, rendered their demand for 
the cotton manufhctures of India far inferior to that 
of modern times; and this has occasioned the infor* 
motion concerning them, which we receive from the 
Greek and Roman writers to be very imperfect We 
may conclude, however, from ^ the wonderful resem- 
blance of the ancient state of India to the modem, 
that, in every period, the productions of fheir looms 
were as vmrioii& as beautifoll The ingenuity of the 
Indiana in pther kinds of workmanship, particidariy 
in metals end in ivory, is mentioned with praise by 

^ Sir Wiliam Jonei*n Third Discqarse, pi 4t6. 

* Stntbo»;Hh. xw. p. lOld. A'. 10^. B. ‘ Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxzv. c. 6. $ 27. 

* Exercit. Pliniaae in Solin. 180, ^c. 810. Salmaiias de Hoini- 

onjmif Hjles Jatrica, c. 107. See Note LAYvl, ^ 
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ancient authora, but without any particnliHr descnp- 
tion^f their nature.’’ Of these eia^ prodbetiMs of 
Indian artists, there are now some specimeninB'Eu* 
rope, from, which it appears that they irete acquainted 
with the method of engraving upon the hardest 
stones and gems ; and, both in. Ae elegance of their 
designs and in neatness of executibn, had arrived at a 
considerable degreer of excellence. An ingenious 
writer maintains, that the art of engraving on gems 
was probably an Indian invention, add certainly was 
early improved there, and he supports this opinion 
by several plausible arguments.’' The Indian en- 
graved gems, of which he has published descriptions, 
appear to be the workmanship of a very remote pe- 
riod, as the legends on them are in the Sanskreet 
language.* 

But it is not alone from die impreved state of me- 
chanic arts in India, that we conclude its, inhabitants 
to have been highly civilized ; a proof of this, still 
more convincing, may^be deduced from the early atid 
extraordinary productions of their genius in the fine 
arts. This evidence is rendered more interesting, by 
being derived from a source of knowledge which the 
laudable curiosity of our countrylnen has opened to 
the people of Europe within these few years. That 
all the science and literature possessed by the Brah- 
mins, were contained in books written in a language 
understood by a few only of the n^t learned among 
them, is a fact whic^ has long beei|iK‘known ; and ell 
the Europ^ns settled in India duKng three ceptniies, 
have complained that the Brahmins obstinately re- 
fused to insect any person in this language: But 
at length, by address, mild treatment, and a persua- 

* Stebo, lib. XT. p. KH4* B. Djonji. IVri«gei« ttt. 1016* 

f lUipe*j Inuoduct. to T«iM~ Petoipt. CotoL of engnurd (Hnt, Ire. 
p. lb. lu. 

* Ibid. Tol. i p.\74* vid. ii. plate lUi. 
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sion.that thB 

solicited, prjoQee^e^ not from any i^itetttion . of; lam- 
ing their, ^ligio^iiito derision, but from a desi^ of 
acquiring a.perfect J^wledge of their stiiences and 
literature, the shinies of the Brahmins -l^ave been 
overcome. ,§everM British gentlemen are, now com- 
pletely .maE^s of the S^lsieet language. The 
mysterious veil, formerly, defined impenetrable, is 
removed*; and in the course of five years, the curio- 
sity of the public has been gratified by two publica- 
tions as singular as they were. unexpected. The one 
is a translation Mr. Wilkins, of an episode from 
lAx<& J^habaraty w epic poem in %igh estimation 
amoitg the Hindoo^ composed according to their 
account by Kreeshna Dwypayen VeiM, the most 
eminent of aU them^^rahmins, above three thousand 
years before the Christian eta. The other is Sacon- 
tala, a dramatic poem, .writteu about a century be- 
fore the birth of .Chr^ tri^lated by Sir W. Jones. 
I shall endeavour give my readers such a view of 
the sulgect and con^^riiion of ea^ of these, as may 
enable them to estihiate, in some measure, the degree' 
of merit, which they possess. 

The Mababarat is a voluminous poem, consisting 
of upw,ards of four hundred thousand lines. Mr. 
Wilkins has translated more than a third of it ; but 
only a sho^ .epuode, entided Baghvat-Geeta, is 
hitherto pu^)^^ mid from thu specimen we must 
form. ^ <^inioh«W^^^ r^P^ to whole. The 
sub|e(^pf die pojem is a f^ous mil v^r between 
two tiwphes of the , jrojr fdj||du#e of Bhauriit. When 
&ei, Ibriees side w^^fqriped in die. field, and 

reedyrtq, tV f ,ibe swoipa, Aijobn, 
the jyc^e ahd pj^U ^^e g<iS Kreeshn^ who 
acpoiqpmiihdt ^ qf danger, reqdlsted 

of him to cause hi-J^^qt to advance between the 
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two hostile armies. He looked at both armies, and 
beheld' on either side, none but grandsires, uncles, 
cowias, tutors, sons, and brothers, near relatioiu or 
bosom frieUds; and when he had gazed for a whO^' 
and saw these prepared for the 0ght, he was seized 
with extreme pity and compunction, and uttered his 
sorrow in the following words : — “ Having beheld, O 
Kreeshna ! my kindred thus waiting anxiops for the 
fight, my members fail me, my countenance wither- 
ed), the hair standeth an end upon my body, and all 
my frame trembleth with horror; even Gandeev, my 
bow, escaped! from my hand, and my skin is parched 
and dried up.— i-Wfien I have destroyed my kindred, 
shall I longer look for happiness? I wish not for 
victoiy, Kreeshna; I want not dominion; I want 
not pleasure ; for what is dominipn and the enjoy- 
ments of life, or even life itself, when those for whom 
dominion, pleasure, and enjo^ent were to be co- 
veted, have abandoned life and fortune, and stand 
here in the field jready for the battl^. Tutors, sons, 

* and fathers, grandsires, and grandsons, uncles, ne- 
phews, cousins, kindred, and friends ! although 
they would kill me, I wish not to fight them ; no not 
even for the dominion of the three regions of the 
universe, much less for this little earth.”* In order 
to remove his scruples, Kreeshna informs him what 
was the duty of a prince of the Chehteree or military 
cast, when called to act in such ^ituation, and incites 
him to pej^orm it by t^variety of moral and philoso- 
phical arguments, the nature of which I shdljbave 
occasion to consider particularly in another pairt of 
this Dissertation^ In &is dialogue between Kreeshna 
and his pupil, there ere several passages which give 
a high idea of the g^Q#of the p<^ The speech 
of Ai^oon I have qu^d, ip which he expresses the 

* p. 51. 
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i^giiish ofhissoul, xQust.li&Ve strui^lE WiBrjr reader as 
beautiful and pa&etlcl* nQ4 1 ahfdl pro- 

duojs a description of Suprejne^Being,. and^the 
^t^erence n^earemtbfbe should W worshipped^ which 
hr sdl^into. But while these excite our admirati(Ht, 
and eoidirni us in the belief of a high degree of civi- 
lization in that country where^such^a work was pro- 
duced^ WP are surprised at- the defeef of taste and of 
art in tile manner of introducing this episode. Two 
powertiil armies are drawn up m battle-array, eager 
for the fight; a yoj^g hero and his instructor are 
described as standing in a chariot- of war between 
them that surely., was notjhe mpm^t for teaching 
him ^e principles of philosophy, and delivering 
^hiteen lectures of metaphysics and theology. . 

With regard, holder, both to the drmnatic and 
epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour under the dis- 
advantage cifbeii;^ obliged jto form an opinion from 
a single specimen of each,^pnd that of the latter,, too 
(as it isonly,a p^^ali^^ work), an imperfect one. 
But if, from such manly materials, we may venture * 
upmi,a{ny,d^ision, it mustbe,,that of the two, the 
drama seems to have been conducted with the moat 
correct taste. This will appear jirom the obeer^tions 
whidi 1 now' proceed- to make uponl SaconMa. 

It is only to natioiu considerably advanced in re- 
finement, tiiat the .driltoa k a favoiwUe entertainment 
The Greeks had, been feu a good, timo a polished 
people ; Alcseus and Sapphp .had; composed their 
odeS, hnd Thsles.jB^,^M>tocimander had^paned their 
sch^s before in the 

oartbf andi.a good^tiwd i^ajlsjd h^re it 

attained fot^anjifCons^eirabieh^degii^ of ezcelldnce. 
From-^^drama of B|eon|ihi, -tium we most (mo an 
advarUa^HUklea of ih^ afo|nj<9f4i|[>provement in that 
society to. whose, taste itWWs^tfited. In estimating 
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its merit, we imist om apply to it of 

criiUi^naEi dnnto'from the literature and taste of ii^i^ns 
witlit^Which its authdr was altogether unacquaiilied ; 
we must iM^ ezpect the unitim t^-die Greek fliehthe* 
weibust not measure it by our 0 Sto standard of pro- 
priety. Allowance must be made ibr local customs, 
and. singular maimers, arising from a state of domestic 
society, an order civil policy, ^and a system of re- 
ligious opinions, very different from* tbosh established 
in Europe. Sacontela is not a regnlm* Aema, but, 
like some of the plays eariy exhff)i|(»d on the Spanish 
and EngliBlv<^atre8, is a history and dialogue, un- 
folding eventsifrfaidi happened in diSerwt places, 
and- during a series of years. When vieymd m 
ligh^ the ikble is in gen^ Well arranged^ many of 
the incidents are hipj^yohosedj and the vicissitMes 
in the situation of the principal ^rsonages are sttil» 
den and uneipected; ' ' The U|^V(diing of the piece, 
however, though some of the drcuinstanbes prepa- 
ratory to it be introduced t|i||i sliff , is afUkst brought 
about by the intervention or siipeiior beings, whiiffi 
has always a bed effect^ and discovers some want’W 
arti BUt'as SaCooitala was descended' of a celestial 
nymph, 'imd' under the protection of a holy hermit, 
this heavenly interposition may appCar less marvel- 
lous, and- is i^emely agretablO'tb the oriCntad taste. 
In many placM of this drama it is simple'^d tender, 
in some padmtie ; dn others there is a tohetmU of co- 
mic with wlnt'is mdrir serixnis. Of each examples 
might be^^vUn*- T shell select afew of the ffW^'b^h 
becaose sinq^BScity and«^.^ are ^ ^rac- 

terntic bSiutiicduf thupiecc^ and beeanse tki^ so little 
resemble the inta^^eiy and toi^ s^te 

coDflpicuons in ahnoift 'all^he ^iedinetos oriental 
poetry which have'hitherto b^ pU^hed!*^ 

Sacimtala, the herOme uf the drama, a prinqesti et 

o 2 
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high birth, bad been educated by a holy hermit in a hoi* 
low grove, and had passed the early part of her life 
in rural occupations and pastoral innocence. When 
she was about to quit this beloved retreat, and repair 
to the court of a great monarch, to whom she had been 
married^ Cana, her foster-father, and her youthful 
companions, thus bewail their own loss, and express 
their- wishes for her happihessj in a strain of sen- 
timent and language perfectly suited to their pastoral 
character. 

Hear, 0 y6 trees, of this hallowed forest, hear 
and proclaim that Sacontala is going to the palace of 
her wedded lord ; she who drank nofi though thirsty, 
before you were watered ; she who cropped not, 
through affection for you, one of your fresh leaves, 
though she would have been pleased with such an or- 
nament for her locks; she, whose chief delight was 
in the s^ott when yopr branches are spangly with 
flowers! 

Chorus of Wood Nymphs . — “ May her way be at- 
tended with prosperity ! May propitious breezes 
sprinkle, for her delight, the odoriferous dust of rich 
blossoms ! May pools of clear water, green with the 
* leaves of the lotus, refresh her as she waOus! and 
may shady branches be her defence from.the scorch- 
ing sun-bdams !” ■ 

SacontalaV jdst as sh^ Was departing frbnt the 
grove, turns fo Cana : “'Suffe^ toa,'‘weherable father, 
to address this madhayi'Creeper, whpse red blossojdis 

^vldVj||aibw^y 

afiSectipn for “ O meat i^diantof ahramg 

piadtS, receive my efobraeiE^ ^d'iretum them “iifith 
thy fi^ibie dribs I 'froih removed at 

a fatal shall for feyet-be tHme.-MD bdoved 

'father, diis eirediter as- taySelf !” Asshe ad- 
vances, she a^in addresses Cana : “ Father ! when 
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your female, antelope, who now moves slowly from 
the weight of the young ones wiUl which she ia pteg> 
nanh'Shall be delivered of them, send me, I beg, a 
kind message with tidings of her safety. — Do not f<MP- 

get” Cam. “ My beloved ! I will not forget it.” 

■ ■ — S acont. {stopping^ “Ah ! what is it that oiings 

to the skirts of my robe and detains me T Cam. 

“ Itis thy adopted child, the little fawn, whose mouth, 
when the sharp points of Cusa grass had wounded it, 
has been so often smeared by thee with the healing 
oil of Ingudi ; who has been so often fed by thee 
with a handful of Synmaka grains, and now will not 

leave the footsteps of his protectress. Sacont. 

“ Why dost thou weep, tender fawn, for me who must 
leave our common |dwelling>place? — As thoii wast 
reared by me when thou hadst lost thy mother, who 
died soon after thy birth, so will my foster-father at- 
tend thee, when we are sepmated, with anxious care. 
— Ketum, poor thing, return — -we must part.” 

[<She bursts into teai's.] Cana. “ Thy tears, my 

child, ill suit the occasion ; w6 shall all meet again ; 
be firm ; see the direct road before thee, and follovi 
it. "When the big tear \utks beneath thy, beautiful 
eye-lashes, let thy resolution check its first efforts to 
disengage itself. — In thy passage over this earth, where 
the paths are now high, now low, and the true path 
seldom distinguished, the tipc®® of thy feetmust needs 
be unequal; but virtue will press thee right on- 
ward.”'’ 

From this specimen of the Indian drama, every 
reader of good taste, I should imagine, wifi be sa- 
tisfied, that it is only among a people of polish^ man- 
nere and delicate ^timents, that a con^KMition so 
simple and correct could be produced or relished. I 
observe one instance in this drama of that wild entra' 
>AtllV.^47.ac• 
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vaganceso fiequent ia.oneiMalpoeti^^/II!he nranaro 
m replaciilg a ba^^cdetwhioh from tHe 

am of Secontala,' liras addresses her : ^Miioeji^ my 
darling, this is fhejiew.moon Tvhitjh ieft the^firmament 
in honour of superior beau^, tmd having descended 
oa>y8mr enchanting wrist, hath joined both its homs 
round it in the shape of a brad^t.’^ , But this is the 
iq^ee^ of an enraptured young man- to his mistress, 
mid in every age and nation, exaggerated praise is 
expected from the Aoudi-of lovers. Dramatic exhi> 
bitions seem to have been a favourite anpisem^nt of 
the Hindoos as well as of other civilized nations. 
** The tragedies, comedies, farces^' and musical pieces 
of the Indian-, theatre, would fill as many volumes as 
thht any nation -in ancient or modem Europe. 
I^y aro all in ‘verse where the . dialogue is elevated, 
and in prose where it is familiar ; the men of rank 
and learak^ are represented sproking pure Sanskreet, 
and the women PiaCrit, .which is little more than the 
language of -the Brahmins, meHed down by a d^icat# 
articulation to the softness of Mlian while the low 
jpevsons of the drama speak the vulgar dialects of the 
several p^inces^^dut^they moSupposedto inhabit”** 

V. The attainments of the Indians in science, hw- 
nish an additional proof of their, early civilization. 
By every person who has visited India in ancient or ' 
modem times, ite inhabitants either in trai]^tions of 
private business, or in the condu<$.of poilitioal affairs,' 
have been deemed not inferior^ to the peofde of any 
nation in sagaci^ <a ih acuteness of undenstanding. 
Prom the aj^lkationfdf Juch talents to theiralhvation 
of acienn^ anlettramdinary degree . of proficiency 
might :have\1>emi expected* The Ind^ms were, ac- 
coMingly, early celebrate on: diat account, and'Scine 

'i ' - 

■ Act Hi. p. 36. 

* PreCMe to Sditout.bj Sir WtfMiJa Jonvi^^ ii« See Note LXVL 
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of die raost(«inui^t the Greek. philosopheis, tra- 
velled m bdia, that, by converamg with &e aeges of 
that country^ they might acquire some portion ^^<the 
knowledge fbr whii^ they were distinguidied.* T3ie 
aocounts, however, which we receive from the Greeks 
and Romans, of the sciences which attracted the at- 
'tention of the Indian philosophers, or of the discoveries 
which they hadmade in them, are very imperfect. To 
the resi^rches of a^few intelligent persons, who have 
visited India^during the course of the three last cen- 
turie^we are indebted for more ample and authentic 
inforraation. But, from- the reluctance with which - 
the Brahmins communicate their sciences to strangers, 
and. the inability of Europeans to acquire much know- 
ledge of them, while, like the mysteries of their reli- 
gion, they were concealed from vulgar eyes in an un- 
known toi^e, this information was acquired slowly, 
and with great difficulty. The same observation, 
however, whi<ffi 1 madeconcei'nibg our knowledge of 
. ffie state of the fine arts amoi^ ^ .people of India, is 
applicable to that of Ibeir pibgr^ in science, and the 
present age is the first furnished with sufficient evi- 
dence upon .vHiich to. found a decisive judgment with 
respect to either. * ? ' ^ 

Scieilee, when viewed as disjoined from religion, 
the consideration of which I reserve for another head, 
is employed in contemplating either the operations of 
theunderatoding, the zeroise of our moral, powers, 
or the nnture iand qualities of external (^ijects. The 
finit is depiMpii|ated logic; the second ethics; the 
third phy^, or the j^owledge of nature. ; .With re- 
q)ectto% 0 asprly progress in cultivating each of these 
sciences ia lad^.we are in'posseesmn o'f facts ahich 
meritiattepjfion. ^ - '• ?- 

BuVprior to, the consideration of them, if is proper 

^ Brtckcfi Hkt PbUoKph^ wL I p. 190. ^ 
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to examine the ideas of the Bralimiiui tv^th respi6t to 
mind itself for if these were mot just, all their theo- 
ries concCTning its operations must have been erro- 
neous and fanciful. The distinotioD between matter 
and spirit. -appears to have been early, known by the 
philosophers of India, and to the latter they ascribed 
many powers of which they deemed the former to be' 
incapable; and when we recollect how inadequate 
our conceptions are of evm-y object that does not fall 
under the cognizance of the s^ses, we may affirm 
(if allowance be made for a peculiar notion the 
Hindoos which shall be afterward explained) that no 
description of the human soul is more suited to the 
dignity of its nature than that given by the author of 
the Mahabarat. “ Some,” says he, “ regard the souj 
as a wonder, others hear of it with astonishment, but 
no one knoweth it. The weapon divideth it not ; the 
fire bumelh it not; the water corrupteth it not; the 
wind drieth it not away ; for it is indivisible, incon- 
sumable, incorruptible ; it is eternal, universal, per- 
manent, immovable; it is invisible, inconceivable, 
and unalterable.”' After this view of the sentiments 
of the Brahmins concerning mind itself, we may pro- 
ceed to consider their ideas’ with- respect to each of 
the sciences, in that tripartite arrangement which X 
mentioned. 

1st, Logic and metaphysics. On no subject has 
the human understanding been more exercised than 
in analyzing its own operations. The various ppwers 
of the mind have been examined and d^iwd. The 
origin and progress of our ideas have been traced ; 
and proper 4Xiles have been prescribed, of proceeding 
from the observation of facts to the establishment of 
principles, or from the knowledge of principles to 
form arrangements of science. The philosophers of 

' Bagfavit-GeeU, p. ST, 
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ancient GreeiSi were highly celebrated for their pro- 
ficiency in these abstruse speculations ; and’ in their 
discussions and arrangements, discovered sucif depth 
of thought and acuteness of discernment, that their 
systems of logic, particularly that of the Peripatetic 
school, have been deemed most distinguished efforts 
of human reason. 

But since we became acquainted, in some degree, 
with the literature and science of the Hindoos, we 
find that as soon as men arrive at that stag^ in social 
life, when they can turn their attention to speculative 
inquiries, the human mind will, in every region of 
the earth, display nearly the same powers, and pro- 
ceed in its investigations and discoveries by nearly 
similar steps. From Abul Fazel’s compendium of the 
philosophy* of the Hindoos, the knowledge of which 
he acquired, as he informs us, by associating inti- 
mately with the most learned men of the nation ; from 
the specimen of their logical discussions contained in 
fSat portion of the Shastra published by colonel Dow," 
and from many passages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it ap- 
pears that the same speculations which occupied the 
phibsophers of Greece had engaged the attention of 
the Indian Brahmins ; and the theories of the former, 
either concerning the qualities of external objects, or 
the nature of our own ideas, were not more ingenious 
than those of the latter. To dehne with accuracy, to 
distinguish with acuteness, and to reason with sub- 
tlety, are characteristics of both; and in both the 
same excess of refinement, in attempting to analyze 
those^ operations of mind which the faculties of man 
were not formed to comprehend, led sometimes to 
the most false and dangerous conclusions. That 
sceptical philosophy, which denies the existence of 
die material world, and asserts nothing to be real but 

s Ay\ita Akbery, vd. iii. p. 95i ficc. ^ Dissertation, p. xiiii. &c. 
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our o^ ideas, seems to have known in India 
as well an in Europe ^d the sagfes of the East, as 
they wefe indebted ^:^hilosophy for the knowledge 
of many important ji^ths, Were not more exempt than 
tho<m of the \^est from its.delusicms and errors. 

2d, Ethics* %7bis science, which has for its object 
to ascertain whiat distinguishes virtue from vice, to 
investigate what : motives should {wompt men to act, 
and to ^prescribe rules par the eonduct of life, as it is 
of .all others, the most interesting^, seems to have deeply 
engaged the attention of the ’Ei^mins. Their sen* 
timents with respect to th^e points were various, 
and,' like the philosophers of Greece, the -Brahmins 
were divided into sects, -distinguished by maxims and 
tenets often diametrically opposite^ -That sect with 
whose opinions we are, fortunately, best acquaint^, 
had established a system of morals, founded on prin- 
ciples the :most generous and dignified which unas- 
sisted reason is ^able of di^oyering. ‘Man, th4y 
taught, was fbnned aotfor speculation or indolence, 
but for action. He is bom, not fpr himself alone, but 
for his fellow -men. The. happiness of the society of 
which he, is a member, the good Of mankind, are his ' 
ultimate and ,highe80>Qbjects. -In jchoositg what to 
prefer or to r^ect, the yaStness aud propriety of his 
own choice sro the only consid^atimft to Which he 
should attend* The events which may follow his ac- 
tions are not in bis .ovl^ power^ jmd whether they be . 
prosperous or adycrse,:a8 |ong<«s.’lie;l^.'i^th#ed with 
the purity of the motives .whith indu|^i,^m to act, 
ho can that approlmtipjd-of bis ai|^, which 

constipiteo ’genuine he^ine|s,- indb^dCnit of the 
power oft fmtune :6r/J^ opinfims i, of othwr men.’ 

Man (says the avdhOr of.^ l^^t^mratyei^yeth 
not fteed.mn ifirom .action. tEiV^xy mm is^Snvolunta- 

' *'Pi)w’s HuseidUqn. p.WII. Aytto Akberj. voL iii. p. 1|||. 
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rily urged to act by those principles which«tucadnhe- 
rent in his nature. He who restraineth bis active 
faculties, and aitteth. down with his mind attentive to 
the objects of his senses, may be c#ed one of ’an 
astray^ soul. The man is praised, who having sub*, 
duedall his passicms, perfonneth with his active fa- 
culties all the functions of life, imcohcemed about 
the event.^ . Let the motive be in the deed, and not 
in the event.' Be pot one whose motive for action is 
the hope of reward. Let not thy life be spent in in- 
action. Depend upon^application, perform thy duty, 
abandon all thought of the consequence, and make 
the event equal, whether it terminate in good or in 
evil ; for such an equality is called Yog [i. e. atten- 
tion to what is spiritual]. Seek an asylum then in 
wisdom alone j for the miserable and unhappy are 
so on account of the event of things. Men who are 
endued with true wisdom are unmindful of ^od or 
evil in this world. Study then to obtain this appli- 
cation of thy understanding, for such application in 
business is.a precious art Wise men who have aban- 
doned all thought of the fruit which is produced from 
their actions, are freed from the chains of birth, and 
go to the regions of eternal happiness.”' 

Front these and other passages which I might have 
quoted, we learn that the distinguishing doctrines of 
Stoical , schotol were taught in India many ages 
before the birth of .Zeno, and inculcated with a per- 
suasive earnestness nearly resembling that of Epicto^ 
tua; andit is not without astonishment that we find 
the tanetaif t^manly active philosophy, whichseem 
to be fonned on^ for men of did>mo8t vigorous spirit, 
prescribed, as the rule of conduct to a race of people 
more emin^(as is geneifally supposed) for the «en- 
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tleness of &eir disposition than for the elevation of 
their minds. 

3d, Physics. In all the sciences, which contribute 
towards extending’ our knowledge of nature, in ma- 
thematics, mechanics, and astronomy, arithmetic is 
of elementary use. In whatever country then we 
hud that- such attention has been paid to the im- 
provement of arithmetic as to render its operations 
most easy and correct, we nmy presume that the 
sciences depending upon it have attained a superior 
degree of perfection. Such improvement of this 
science we find in India. While, among the Greeks 
and Romans, the only tnethod used for the . nota- 
tion of numbers was by the letters of the alphabet, 
which necessarily rendered arithmetical calculation 
extremely tedious and operose, the Indians had, from 
time immemorial, employed for the sam^ purpose the 
ten ciphers, or figures, now universally known, and 
by means of them performed every operation in arith- 
metic with the greatest facility and expedition. By 
the happy invention of giving a different value to each 
figure according to its change of place, no more than 
ten figures are needed in calculations the most com- 
plex, and of any g^ven extent ; and arithmetic is the 
most perfect of all the sciences. The Arabians, not 
long after their settlement in Spain, introduced this 
mode of notation into Europe, and were candid 
enough to acknowledge that they had derived the 
knowledge of it from the Indians. Though the ad- 
vantages of this mode of notation jaaee obvious and 
great, yet so slowly do mankind ^(^t^ew inven- 
tions, tiiat the use qf it urns for some time confined 
to science. By degrees, however^ , men of business 
relinquished the former cumbe^ome method of com- 
putation by letters, and the Indian arithmetic came 
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into general use throughout Europe." It is now so 
familiar and simple, that the ingenuity of the people, 
to whom we are indebted for the invention, is less 
observed and less celebrated than it merits. 

The astronomy of the Indians is a proof still more 
conspicuous of their extraordinary progress in science. 
The attention and success with which they studied the 
motions of the heavenly bodies were so little known 
to the Greeks and Romans, that it is hardly mention- 
ed by them but in the most cursory manner." But as 
soon as the Mahomeidans established an intercourse 
with the natives of India, they observed and cele- 
brated the superiority of their astronomical know- 
ledge. Of the Europeans who visited India after the 
communication with it by the Cape of Good Hope 
was discovered, M. Bernier, an inquisitive and phi- 
losophical traveller, was one of the first who learned 
that the Indians had long applied to the study of 
astronomy, and had made considerable progress in 
that science." His information, however, seems to 
have been very general afid imperfect. We are in- 
debted for the first scientific proof of the great pro- 
ficiency of the Indians in astronomical knowledge, to 
M. de la Loubere, who, on his return from 
A.D. 1687 . embassy to Siam, brought with him an 
extract from a Siam^e manuscript, which contained 
tables and rules for calculating the places of the sun 
and moon. The maimer in which these tables were 
constructed rendered the principles on which they 
were foUaidedt iextremely obscure, and it required a 
commeiitalo^ as conversant in astronomical calcula- 
tion as the feelebrated Cassini, fo explain the mean- 
in'g of this cUrious fragment. The epoch of the 

MontaicU, HiiL des'Mtthemat. toni. p. S60, &c. 

» Strabo, lib. xt. p. 1047. A. Dion. Perieg. v. 1173. 

• Voyages, tom. u. p. 145, Ac. 
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Siainese tables eorresponda ta the 2lBt of March, 
A.D. 638. Another set of tables was traoismitted 
from Chnsnalrauramy in' the Caniatio, the epoch of 
which answers to IhO tOth of March, a.d. 1491. 
A third set of tables came froQi Nm^aponr, and the 
epoch of them/goes no farthetback than a.d'. 1509. 
The fourth and most curious set of tables was pub- 
lished by M. le Gentil, to whom they were commu- 
nicated by a learned Brahmin of Tirvalore, a small 
town on the .CJopomandel eoast, about twelve miles 
west of Nega^tam. The epoch of dmse tables is of 
high antiquify, and coincides with the beginning of 
the, celebrated', erw.^ of the Calyougham or' Collee 
Jogue, which commeiiced, according to the Indian 
account, three thousand one hundred and two years 
before the birth of Christ.* 

These four sets of tables have been examined and 
compared- by M. Bailly, who with singular felicity 
of genius has' conjoined an uncommon degree of 
eloquence, with the patient researches of an astrono- 
. mer, and the profound investigations of a geome- 
trician. His calculations have been verified, and his 
reasonings have been illustrated and extended by 
Mr. Playfah, in a veiy masterly Dissertation, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Sodet^ of 
Edinhurgh/’-^ . '"'V 

Instead of attempting to follow them in retriohings 
and calculations, whfdi from their nature are often 
abstruse and intrkmte, I dtili satisfy myself with 
giving such a general vk^^of them suited to a 
popular work. This, I^ho^y may coir^'h proper 
idea of what* ha#' bfen pubHsh^' conci^ih^ the 
astronomy of India, a BubtjiMl^l^'Curidds a^ iih- 
portant to. be omitted in my’ account of the state of 
science in that 'country; and, without interposing 

P Sec Wote LXYTl. n Vol. ii. p. 13.5^ 
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any judgment of my own, I leavot each- of my 
readers to form his own opinion. 

It may be considered as the general result of all 
the inquiries, reasonings, and calculations, with re* 
spect to Indian astronomy, which have hitherto been 
made public, That the*motion of the heavenly 
bodies, and more particularly their situation at the 
commencement of the different epochs to which the 
four sets of tables refer, are ascertained with great 
accuracy ; and that many of the elements of their 
calculations, especially for very remote ages, are 
verified by an astonishing coincidence with the tables 
of the modem astronomy of Europe, when improved 
by the latest and most nice deductions from the theory 
of gravitation.” These conclusions are rendered pe- 
culiarly interesting, by the evidence which they af- 
ford of an advancement in science unexampled in the 
history of rude nations. The Indian Brahmins, who 
annually circulate a kind of almanack, containing 
astronomical predictions of some of the more re- 
markable phenomena in the heavens, such as the new 
and full moons^ the eclipses of the sun and moon, are 
in possession of certain methods of calculation, which, 
upon examination, are found to involve in them a 
very extensive system of astronomical knowledge. 
M. le Gentil, a French astronomer, had tin oppor- 
tunity, while in India, of observing two eclipses of 
the moon which hadibeen calculated by a Brahmin, 
and he found the error in either to be very incon- 
siderabl/e^ 

The al^iracy of these results is less surprising 
than thejustitess and spientific nature of the prin- 
ciples on whiph dtfi/tables, by whidi they calculate, 
are constructed. For the method of predicting 
eclipses, which is followed by the Brahmins, is of a 
kind altogether different from any that has been 
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found in the possession of rude natioiis in the infancy 
of astronomy. In Chaldea, and even in Greece, in 
the early ages, the method of calculating eclipses was 
founded on the observation of a certain period or 
cycle, after which the eclipses of the sun and moon 
return nearly in the same order ; but there was no 
attempt to analyze the different circumstances on 
which the eclipse depends, or to deduce its pheno- 
mena from a precise knowledge of the motions of 
the sun and moon. This last was reserved for a 
more advanced period, when geometry, as well as 
arithmetic, were called in to the assistance of astro- 
nomy, and, if it was attempted at all, seems not to 
have been attempted with success before the age of 
Hipparchus. It is a method of this superior kind, 
founded on principles and on an analysis of the mo- 
tions of the sun and moon, which guides the calcu- 
lations of the Brahmins, and they never employ any 
of the grosser estimations, which were the pride of 
the first astronomers in EJgypt and Chaldea. 

The Brahmins of the present times are guided in 
their calculations by these principles, though they do 
not now understand them ; they know only the use 
of the tables which are in their possession, but are 
unacquainted with the method of their cChstnicti.on. 
The Brahmin who visited M. le Gentil at Pondi- 
cherry, and instructed him in the use of the Indian 
tables, had no knowledge of the principles' of his art, 
and discovered no curiosity concerning the‘ nature of 
M. le Gentil’s obsei^atious, or about |||e instruments 
which he employed. He was equally igndtant with 
respect to the authors of these tables : and whatever 
is to be learned concWning the tiine or place’.^f their 
construction, must be deduced frildi the tables them- 
selves. One set of these tables (as was formerly ob- 
served) professes to be as old as the beginning of the 
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Calyougham, or to go back to the year 3102 before 
the Christian era ; but as nothing (it may be sup- 
posed) is easier than for an astronomer to give to his 
tables what date he pleases, and by calculating back- 
wards, to establish an epoch of any assigned an- 
tiquity, the pretensions of the Indian astronomy fo 
so remote an origin are not to be admitted witho\it 
examination. 

That examination has accordingly been instituted 
by M. Bailly, and the result of his inquiries is as- 
serted to be, that the astronomy of India is founded 
on observations which cannot be of a much later date 
than the period above-mentioned. For the Indian 
tables represent the state of the heavc^ns at that period 
with astonishing exactness ; and there is between 
them and the calculations of our modern astronomy 
such a conformity with respect to those* ages, as 
could result from nothing, but from the authors of 
the former having accurately copied from nature, and 
having delineated truly the face of the heavens, in 
the age wherein they lived. In order to give some 
idea of the high degree of accuracy in the Indian 
tables, I shall select a few instances of it, out of many 
that might be produced. The place of the sun for 
the astronomical epoch at the beginning of the Ca- 
lyougham, as stated in the tables of Tirvalore, is only 
forty-seven minutes greater than by the tables of ]V1. 
de la Caille, when corrected by tlie calculations of 
M. de la Grange. The place of the moon, in the 
same tables, for the same epoch, is only thirty-seven 
minutes ditferent from the tables of Mayer. The 
tables of Ptolemy, for that epoch, are erroneous no 
less than ten degrees with respect to the place of the 
sun, and eleven degrees with respect to that of the 
moon. The acceleration of the moon s motion, reckon- 
ing from the beginning of the Calyougham to the 
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present time, agrees, in the Indian tables, with those 
of Mayer to a single minute. The inequality of the 
sun’s motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, which 
were both greater in former ages than they are now, 
as represented in the tables of Tirvalore, are almost 
of the precise quantity that the theory of gravitation 
assigns to them 3000 years before the Christian era. 
It is accordingly for those very remote ages (about 
5000 years distant from the present) that their astro- 
nomy is most accurate, and the nearer we come down 
to our own times, the conformity of its results with 
ours diminishes. It seems reasonable to suppose, 
that the time when its rules are most accurate, is the 
time when the observations were made on which 
these rules are founded. 

In support of this conclusion, M. Bailly maintains, 
that none of all the astronomical systems of Greece 
or Persia, or of Tartary, from some of which it might 
be suspected that the Indian tables were copied, can 
be made to agree with them, especially when we cal- 
culate for very remote ages. The superior perfec- 
tion of the Indian tables becomes always more con- 
spicuous as we go farther back into antiquity. This 
shews, likewise, how difficult it is to construct any 
astronomical tabic which will agree with the state of 
the heavens for a period so remote from the time 
wlicn the tables were constructed, as four or five 
thousand years. It is only from astronomy in its 
most advanced state, such as it has attained in modern 
Europe, that such accuracy is to be expected. 

When an estimate is endeavoured to be made of 
the geometrical skill necessary for the construction of 
the Indian tables and rules, it is found to be very 
considerable ; and, beside the knowledge of elemen- 
tary geometry, it must have required plain and sphe- 
rical trigonometry, or sometliing equivalent to them. 
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together with certain inetliods of approximating to 
the values ot geometrical magnitudes, which seem to 
rise very lar above the elements ot anv of those 
sciences. Some of the.se last mark also very elearlv 
(although this has not been observed by iM. Jiaillv), 
that the places to which these tables are adapted, 
must be situated between the tropics, because they 
are altogether inapplicable at a greater distance from 
the equator. 

From this long induction, the coneiiision whiel) 
seems obviously to result is, tliat th(‘ Indian astro- 
nomy is founded upon observations wliich wc‘re marie 
at a very early period ; and when we eonsider tin? 
exact agreement of tin* j)laces which tlrey Assign io 
the sim and moon, and other heavenly bodies, at that 
epoch, with those deduced irom thr^ tables of l)e la 
fyaille and Mayer, it strongly conlirms tin* truth of 
the position which 1 have been endeavouring to esta- 
blish concerning the early and high state of eivili/a- 
tion in India. 

Before I quit this sub)(H‘t, tlicre js one circum- 
stance which merits particular attention. All the 
knowledgti whicli wr* have Idthcrto acf|uirerl r)j l!ie 
principles and r onc]u‘dr)ns c)l‘ Indmu astronomy is 
derived fiom the southern part r)t tlie Carnuin*, a^d 
the tables are adapted to places sitiiatrd between tin? 
meridian of Cape Comorin, and that whicli passes 
through the eastern part of Ceylon." The Brahmins 
in the Carnatic acknowledge that their science of 
astronomy was derived from the north, and that their 
method of calculation is denominated Fakiam, or 
New, to distinguish it from the Siddani(un ^ or ancient 
method estrd)lished at Bc' ^res, wtiich tfi^y allow to 
be much more perfect ; and we learn from Abnl Jnazel, 
that all the astronomers of Indo^tan rely eritii f'ly iq^on 
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the precepts contained in a book called Soorej Sudhant, 
composed in a very remote period.’ It is manifestly 
from this book that the method to which the Brahmins 
of the south gave the name of Siddantam is taken. 
Benares has been from time immemorial the Athens 
of India, the residence of the most learned Brahmins, 
and the seat both of science and literature. There, 
it is highly probable, whatever remains of the ancient 
astronomical knowledge and. discoveries of the Brah- 
mins is still preserved.* In an enlightened age and 
nation, and during a reign distinguished by a suc- 
cession of the most splendid and successful under- 
takings to extend the knowledge of nature, it is an 
object worthy of public attention, to take measures 
for obtaining possession of all that time has spared 
of the philosophy and inventions of the most early 
and most highly civilized people of the East. It is 
with peculiar advantages Great Britain may engage 
in this laudable undertaking. Benares is subject to 
its dominion ; the confidence of the Brahmins has 
been so far gained as to render them communica- 
tive ; some of our countrymen are acquainted with 
that sacred language in which the mysteries both of 
religion and of science are recorded ; movement and 
activity has been given to a spirit of inquiry through- 
out all the British establishments in India ; persons 
who visited that country with other views, though 
engaged in occupations of a very different kind, are 
now carrying on scientific and literary researches 
with ardour and success. Nothing seems now to be 
wanting but that those intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the British empire in India, should enable 
86me person capable, by his talents and liberality of 
sentiment, of investigating and explaining the more 

" Ayeen AJ(ber 3 r, iii. p. 8. 

* M. Bernier, in Uie year 1668, saw a large ball in Benares filled with iJie 
works of the Indian philosophers, physicians, and poets. Voy. ii. p. 148. 
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abstruse parts of Indian philosophy, to devote his 
whole time to that important object. Thus Great 
Britain may have the glory of exploring fully that 
extensive field of unknown science, which the acade- 
micians of France had the merit of first opening to 
the people of Europe." 

VI. The last evidence which I shall mention of the 
early and high civilization of the ancient Indians, is 
deduced from the consideration of their religious tenets 
and practices. The institutions of religion,^ publicly 
established in all the extensive countries .stretching 
from the banks of the Indus to Cape Comorin, present 
to view an aspect nearly similar. They form a regu- 
lar and complete .system of superstition, strengthened 
and upheld by every thing which can excite the reve- 
rence and secure the attachment of the people. The 
temples consecrated to their deities are magnificent, 
and adorned not only with rich offerings, but with the 
most exquisite works in painting and sculpture, which 
the artists, highest in e.stimation among them, were 
capable of executing. The rites and ceremonies of 
their worship are pompous and splendid, and the 
performance of them not only mingles in all the more 
momentous transactions of common life, but consti- 
tutes an essential part of them. The Brahmins, who, 
as ministers of religion, preside in all its functions, 
are elevated above every other order of men, by an 
origin deemed not only more noble, but acknowledged 
to be sacred. They have e.stablished among them- 
selves a regular hierarchy and gradation of ranks, 
which, by securing subordination in their own order, 
adds weight to their authority, and gives them a more 
absolute dominion over the minds of the people. 
This dominion they support by the command of the 
immense revenues with which the liberality of princes, 

” Sec Nole LX\ HI. 
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and the zeal of pilgrims and devotees-, have enriched 
their pagodas.’' 

It is far from my intention to enter into any minute 
detail with respect to this vast and complicated sys- 
tem of superstition. An attempt to enumerate the 
multitude of deities which are the objects of adoration 
in India; to describe the splendour of worship in 
their pagodas, and the immense variety of their rites 
and ceremonies; to recount the various attributes 
and functions which the craft of priests, or the cre- 
dulity of the people, have ascribed to their divinities ; 
especially if I were to accompany all this with a 
review of the numerous and often fanciful specula- 
tions and theories of learned men on this subject, 
would require a work of great magnitude. I shall, 
therefore, on this, as on some of the former heads, 
confine myself to the precise point which I have kept 
uniformly in view, and by considering the state of 
religion in India, I shall endeavour not only to throw 
additional light on the state of civilization in that 
country, but I flatter myself that, at the same time, 
I shall be able to give what may be considered as a 
sketcli and outline of the history and progress of su- 
perstition and false religion in every region of the 
earth. 

I. We may observe, that, in every country, the 
received mythology, or system of superstitious belief, 
with all tlie rites and ceremonies which it prescribes, 
is formed in the infancy of society, in rude and bar- 
barous times. True religion is as different from su- 
perstition in its origin, as in its nature. The former 
is the offspring of reason cherished by science, and 
attains to its highest perfection in ages of light and 
improvement. Ignorance and fear give birth to the 
latter, and it is alway.s in the darkest periods that it 

^ Rogrr I’ortr Ouv^rlf, p. .>P. ‘Jf‘9, 
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acquires the greatest vigour. That numerous part ol' 
the human species wliose lot is labour, whose prin- 
cipal and almost sole occupation is to secure subsis- 
tence, has neither leisure nor capacity for (‘utering 
into that path of intricate and refined speculation, 
which conducts to the knowledge of the princij)les 
of rational religion. When the intellectual powers 
are just beginning to unfold, and their first feeble 
exertions are directed towards a few objects of j)ri- 
inary necessity and use ,* when the faculties ol' the 
mind are so limited as not to have formed general and 
abstract ideas ; when language is so barren as to be 
destitute of names to distinguish any thing not per- 
ceivable by some of the senses ; it is preposterous to 
expect that men should be capable of tracing the re- 
lation between effects and their causes ; or to suppose 
that they should rise from the contem|)lation of the 
former to the discovery of the latter, and lorm just 
conceptions of one Supreme Being, as the tbe ator 
and Governor ot the universe. 1 lie idea of cr(‘ati()n 
is so familiar, wherever the iniiid is enlarged by sci- 
ence, and illuminated by revelation, that we seldom 
reflect how profound and abstruse the idea is, or con- 
sider what progress man must have made in ol).>erva- 
tion and research, before lie could arrive at any dis- 
tinct knowledge of this elementary juinciple in reli- 
gion. But even in its rude state, the. human mind, 
formed for religion, opens to the reception ol ideas, 
which arc destined, when corrected and refined, to be 
the great source of consolation amidst tlu* calamities 
of life. These apprehensions, liowever, are originally 
indistinct and perplexed, and seem to be suggested 
rather by the dread of impending evils, than to flow 
from gratitude for blessings received. bile nature 
holds on her course with uniform and uiidistuibed 
regularity, men enjoy the benehts resulting from it, 
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without much inquiry concerning its cause. But 
every deviation from this regular course rouses and 
astonishes them. When they behold events to which 
they are not accustomed, they search for the causes of 
them with eager curiosity. Their understanding is 
often unable to discover these, but imagination, a 
more forward and ardent faculty of the mind, decides 
without hesitation. It ascribes the extraordinary oc- 
currences in nature to the influence of invisible beings, 
and supposes the thunder, the hurricane, and the 
earthquake, to be the immediate effect of their 
agency. Alarmed by these natural evils, and ex- 
posed, at the same time, to many dangers and disas- 
ters, which are unavoidable in the early and uncivi- 
lized state of society, men have recourse for protec- 
tion to power superior to what is human, and the first 
rites or practices which bear any resemblance to acts 
of religion, have it for their object to avert evils 
which they suffer or dread.’ 

II. As superstition and false religion take their 
rise in every country, from nearly the same sentiments 
and apprehensions, the invisible beings, who are the 
first objects of veneration, have every where a near 
resemblance. To conceive an idea of one superin- 
tending mind, capable of arranging and directing all 
the various operations of nature, seems to be an at- 
tainment far beyond the powers of man in the more 
early stages of his progress. His theories, more suited 
to the limited sphere of his own observation, are not 
so refined. He supposes that there is a distinct cause 
of every remarkable effect, and ascribes to a separate 
power every event which attracts his attention, or 
excites his terror. He fancies that it is the province 

y In ihc second volume of the History of America, p. 183, of fifth edition, I 
gave nearly a similar account of the origin of false religion. Instead of labour- 
ing to convey the same ideas in different language, I liavc inserted here some 
paragraphs in the same \Nurds Ltbeii used. 
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of one deity to point the lightning, and, with an 
awful sound, to hurl the irresistible thunderbolt at 
the head of the guilty; that another rides in the 
whirlwind, and, at his pleasure, raises or stills the 
tempest ; that a third rules over the ocean ; that a 
fourth is the god of battles; that while malevolent 
powers scatter the seeds of animosity and discord, 
and kindle in the breast those angry passions which 
give rise to war, and terminate in destruction, others 
of a nature more benign, by inspiring the hearts of 
men with kindness and love, strengthen the bond of 
social union, augment the happiness, and increase 
the number of the human race. 

Without descending farther into detail, or at- 
tempting to enumerate that infinite multitude of 
deities to which the fancy or the fears of men have 
allotted the direction of the several departments in 
nature, we may recognise a striking uniformity of 
features in the systems of superstition established 
throughout every part of the earth. The less men 
have advanced beyond the state of savage life, and 
the more slender their acquaintance with the opera- 
tions of nature, the fewer were their deities in num- 
ber, and the more cojnpendious was their theological 
creed ; but as their mind gradually opened, and their 
knowledge continued to extend, the objects of their 
veneration multiplied, and the articles of their faith 
became more numerous. This took place remarkably 
among the Greeks in Europe, and the Indians in 
Asia, the two people in those great divisions of the 
earth, who were most early civilized, and to whom, 
for that reason, I shall confine all my observations. 
They believed, that over every movement in the na- 
tural world, and over every function in civil or do- 
mestic life, even the most common and trivial, a par- 
ticular deity presided. The manner in which thej 
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arranged the stations of. these superintending powers, 
and the offices which they allotted to each, were in 
many respects the same. What is supposed to be 
performed by the power of Jupiter, of Neptune, of 
iEolus, of Mars, of Venus, according to the mytho- 
logy of the West, is ascribed in the East to the agency 
of Agiiee, the god of fire ; Varoon, the god of oceans ; 
Vayoo, the god of wind Cama, the god of love; 
and a variety of other divinities. 

The ignorance and credulity of men having thus 
peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, they 
ascribed to them such qualities and actions as they 
deemed suitable to their character and functions. 
It is one of the benefits derived from true religion, 
that by setting before men a standard of perfect ex- 
cellence, which they should have always in their eye, 
and endeavour to resemble, it may be said to bring 
down virtue from heaven to earth, and to form the 
human mind after a divine model. In fabricating 
systems of false religion, the procedure is directly the 
reverse. Men ascribe to the beings whom they have 
deified, such actions as they themselves admire and 
celebrate. The qualities of the gods who are the 
objects of adoration, are copied from those of the 
worshippers who bow down before them ; and thus 
many of the imperfections peculiar to men, have 
found admittance into heaven. By knowing the 
adventures and attributes of any false deity, we can 
pronounce, with some degree of certainty, what must 
have been the state of society and manners when he 
was elevated to that dignity. The mythology of 
Greece plainly indicates the character of the age in 
which it was formed. It must have been in times of 
the greatest licentiousness, anarchy, and violence, 
that divinities of the highest rank could be supposed 

* BRgh\al-Gc€la, p. 94. 
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capable of perpetratiii or actions, or of being* influenced 
by passions, which, in more enlightened periods, 
would be deemed a disgrace to human nature ,* it 
must have been when the earth was still infested 
with destructive monsters; and mankind, under I'orms 
of government too feeble to afford tliem j)rotection, 
were exposed to the depredations of lawless robbc'rs, 
or the cruelty of savage oppressors, that the well- 
known labours of Hercules, by which he was raised 
from eartli to heaven, could have been necessary, or 
would have been deemed so highly meritorious. 
The same observation is applicable to the ancituil my- 
thology of India. Many of the adventures and ex- 
ploits of the Indian deities are suited to the rudest ages 
of turbulence and rapine. It was to check disorder, 
to redress wrongs, and to clear tlic earth oi‘))ower- 
ful oppressors, that Vishnou, a divinity of tl»e liighest 
order, is said to have become succ(‘ssively inc arnate, 
and to have appeared on earth in various forms.' 

III. The character and functions of those chntios 
which superstition created to itself as objects of it s ve- 
neration, having everywhere a near rc semblance*, the 
rites of their worsliip were everywliere (‘\trc‘inely si- 
milar. Accordingly, as deities were* distinguishc'cl, 
either by ferocity of character or liceritiousncvss of con- 
duct, it is obvious what services must have been 
deemed most acceptable to tb(*m. Jn order to con- 
ciliate the favour, or to appease* the wrath of tlie 
former, fasts, mortifications, and y)enanc(‘s, all rigid, 
and many of them excruciating to an extreme degree, 
were the means employed. Their altars were* always 
bathed in blood ; the most costly victims were* ofltTcd ; 
whole hecatombs were slaughtered ; even human sa- 
crifices were not unknown, and were held to lx* the 
most powerful expiations. In ord( r tf‘ gam lh(* good 

• V'^<vap«‘ lie '^nni'rrHt, »oin, i f' 1 
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will of the deities of the latter description, recourse 
was had to institutions of a very different kind, to 
splendid ceremonies, gay festivals, heightened by all 
the pleasures of poetry, music, and dancing, but often 
terminating in scenes of indulgence too indecent to he 
described. Of both these, instances occur in the rites 
of Greek and Roman worship, which I need not men- 
tion to my learned readers.** In the East the cere- 
monial of superstition is nearly the same. The man- 
ners of the Indians, though distinguished from the 
time when they became known to the people of the 
West, for mildness, seem, in a more remote period, to 
have been in a greater degree similar to those of other 
nations. Several of their deities were fierce and aw- 
ful in their nature, and were represented in their tem- 
ples under the most terrific forms. If we did not know 
the dominion of superstition over the human mind, we 
should hardly believe, that a ritual of worship suited 
to the eharacter of such deities could have been esta- 
blished among a gentle people. Every act of religion, 
performed in honour of some of their gods, seems to 
have been prescribed by fear. Mortifications and 
penances so rigorous, so painful, and so long con- 
tinued, that we read the accounts of them with asto- 
nishment and horror, were multiplied . Repugnant as 
it is to the feelings of a Hindoo to shed the blood of 
any creature that has life, many different animals, even 
the most useful, the horse and the cow, were offered up 
as victims upon the altars of some of their gods and 
what is still more strange, the pagodas of the East 
were polluted with human sacrifices as well as the 
temples of the West.** But religious institutions, and 
ceremonies of a less severe kind, were more adapted 

b Strabo, iib. viii. p. 581. A. Lib. xii. p. 837. C. 

« Ayecn Akbery, vol. iii. p. 241. Roger Porte Ouvertc, p. ^1. 

^ Hecto-pades, p. 185 — 322. Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 265. Voyage 
dc Soniierai, vol. i. p. 207. Roger, p. 2S1. 
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to the genius of a people, formed by tlie extreme sen- 
sibility both of their mental and corporeal frame, to an 
immoderate love of pleasure. In no part of the earth was 
a connexion between the gratification of sensual desire 
and the rites of public religion, displayed with more 
avowed indecency than in India. In every pagoda 
there was a band of women set apart for the service of 
the idol honoured there, and devoted from their early 
years to a life of pleasure ; for which the Brahmins 
prepared them by an education which added so many 
elegant accomplishments to tlieir natural charms, that 
what they gained by their profligacy, often brought no 
inconsiderable accession to the revenue of the temple. 
In every function performed in the pagodas, as well as 
in every public procession, it is the office of these wo- 
men to dance before the idol, and to sing hymns in his 
praise ; and it is difficult to say, whetlier they tres- 
pass most against decency by the gestur(‘s they exhibit, 
or by the verses which they recite. Tlie walls of the 
pagoda are covered with paintings, in a style no less 
indelicate and in the innermost recess ot the temple, 
for it would be profane to call it the sanctuary, is 
placed the Utigam^ an emblem of productive power too 
gross to be explained.* 

IV. How absurd soever the articles oi faith may 
be which superstition has adopted, or how unhal- 
lowed the rites which it prescribes, the former are 
received in every age and country with unhesitating 
assent, by the great body of the people, and the lat- 
ter observed with scrupulous exactness. In our rea- 
sonings concerning religious opinions and practices 
which differ widely from our own, we are extremely 
apt to err. Having been instructed ourselves in the 

Voyage de Gentii. vol i. p. 244. 260. Preface to Code of Gentoo Laws, 
P* 

f Roger Porte Oiiverte, p. 157. Voyage do Soiinerut, vol. j 11 . 17.5. SkcleheJ , 
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principles of a religion, worthy in every respect of 
that divine wisdom by which they were dictated, we 
frequently express wonder at the credulity of na- 
tions in embracing systems of belief which appear to 
us so directly repugnant to right reason, and some- 
times suspect that tenets so wild and extravagant do 
not really gain credit with them. But experience 
may satisfy us, that neither our wonder nor suspi- 
cions are well founded. No article of the public re- 
ligion was called in question by those people of an- 
cient Europe, with whose history we are best ac- 
quainted, and no practice which it enjoined appeared 
improper to them. On the other hand, every opinion 
that tended to diminish the reverence of men for the 
gods of their country, or to alienate them from their 
worship, excited among the Greeks and Romans that 
indignant zeal which is natural to every people at- 
tached to their religion by a firm persuasion of its 
truth. The attachment of the Indians, both in an- 
cient and modern times, to the tenets and rites of 
their ancestors, has been, if possible, still greater. 
In no country, of which we have any account, were 
precautions taken with so much solicitude to place 
the great body of the people beyond the reach of 
any temptation to doubt or disbelief. They not only 
were prevented (as I have already observed the 
great bulk of mankind must always be, in every 
country) from entering upon any speculative in- 
quiry, by the various occupations of active and la- 
borious life, but any attempt to extend the sphere of 
their knowledge was expressly prohibited. If one 
of the Sooder cast, by far the most numerous of the 
four into which the whole nation was divided, pre- 
sumed to read any portion of the sacred books, in 
which all the science known in India is contained, 
he was severely punished ; if he ventured to get it by 
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heart, he was put to death/ To aspire after any 
higher degree of knowledge than the Brahmins have 
been pleased to teach, would be deemed not only 
presumption but impiety. Even the higher casts 
depended entirely for instruction on the Brahmins, 
and could acquire no portion of science but what 
they deigned to communicate. By means of this, a 
devout reverence was universally maintained for 
those institutions which were considered as sacred ; 
and though the faith of the Hindoos has been often 
tried by severe persecutions, excited by the bigotry 
of their Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever ad- 
hered with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites of 
their ancestors.*' 

V. We may observe, that when science and philo- 
sophy are diftused through any country, the system 
of superstition is subjected to a scrutiny from which 
it was formerly cxemjit, and opinions spread which 
imperceptibly diminish its infiueiu‘c over th(‘ minds 
of men. A free and full examination is always fa- 
vourable to trutli, but fatal to error. What is re- 
ceived with implicit faith in ages of darkness, will 
excite contempt or indignation in an enliglitened 
period. The history of religion in Greece and Italy, 
the only countries of Europe whicli, in imcient times, 
were distinguished for their attainments in science, 
confirms the truth of this observation. As soon as 
science made such progress in Greece as rendered 
men capable of discerning the wisdom, tlie foresight, 
and the goodness displayed in creating, preserving, 
and governing the world, they must liave {K'rccived, 
that the characters of the divinities wliicli wore [iro- 
posed as the objects of adoration in their ttunples, 
could not entitle them to be considered as the pre- 


P C(Hc of Cientoo Oi. vxi ^7. 
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siding powers in nature. A poet might address Ju- 
piter as the father of gods and men, who governed 
both by eternal laws ; but to a philosopher, the son 
of Saturn, the story of whose life is a series of violent 
and licentious deeds, which would render any man 
odious or despicable, must have appeared altogether 
uniYorthy of that station. The nature of the reli- 
gious service celebrated in their temples must have 
been no less offensive to an enlightened mind, than 
the character of the deities in honour of whom it 
was performed. Instead of institutions, tending'to 
reclaim men from vice, to form or to strengthen habits 
of virtue, or to elevate the mind to a sense of its pro- 
per dignity, superstition either occupied its votaries 
in frivolous unmeaning ceremonies, or prescribed 
rites, which operated, with fatal influence, in inflam- 
ing the passions and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, that 
men venture to attack the established religion of 
their country, or to impugn opinions which have 
been long held sacred. At first, some philosophers 
endeavoured, by allegorical interpretations and re- 
fined comments, to explain the popular mythology, 
as if it had been a description of the powers of na- 
ture, and of the various events and revolutions which 
take place in the system of the material world, and 
endeavoured by this expedient to palliate itiany of 
its absurdities. By degrees, bolder theoMfes con- 
cernii^ religion were admitted into the schools of 
science. Philosophers of enlarged views, sensible 
of the impiety of the popular superstition, formed 
ideas concerning the perfection of one Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Ruler of the universe, just 
and rationid as have ever been attained by the unas- 
sisted powers of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Asia, we shall find. 
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that the observation which I have fbade the his* 
toiy of. ^se Religion holds equity trAe'^er^ In 
India as ^wen as in Greece, it was by cultivating 
science-^i|i|t mea were hrst W to i^jtaltnine and to en- 
tertain s^bi^ts .with respect to the established systems 
•f sjipenst^on; and when^vSlt’COrisider the great dif^ 
ference between the eoclesr^stical coij^tution (if I 
may use that ejmreMioii) of the two coi^ian^es, we are 
apt to! imagine"^lli|! tbe^tabU^hed lay more 

opi^,tQ^examioation in the latter- than in^the former. 

rhece there.was.not any dis^ct/ace or order qf 
met! set apart fbr performing the fSl^ffttcsis of religion, 
or to ser^ as hereditary and interested guardians of 
its tenets and institutions. But in India the Brahmins 
were born tlid» miniate of religion, arid they had an 
exclusive, ri^t of presiding' in all the numerous rites 
of worship which superstition prescribed as necessary 
to avert the wrath of Heaven, or to render it propi- 
tious. - These distihctions and privileges secured to 
them a wonderful- aqcendan^ . over their oountt^en; 
and every consideratioiL that can influence the human 
mind,, the honour, the' interest, the pow^ -of- their 
order, Oalkd upon them to, support the tenets, and to 
maintain tho institutions and rites, with iwhich the 
preservation of this ascendmit wasso intimately con- 
nected.;^.^, 

toost eminem^ejrsonsiof the cast devoted 
their .the cultivation of. scidnce, the progress 

which .they made, in all the branches of it 
1 -have .given aonto^ account) waiS„great^ -aUH^j M Hfed 
tl^m to.fonni9n)i^.a-instideaof the'system (rtraWe, 
and o^die^pii^eB, t$tisdojn, .and goodness displayed 
in the tormfudon..^^ governmentiof it, as elevated 
their ,pofiular superstituHjl^- and led 

them.;!^.||»Klwledge ‘an^ reverence one Supreme 
Being; Creator of all things (|f use .Iheir 

VOL. iIl, q 
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ffum expresMon), and from whom aU dungs pro- 
ceed.”^ ' 

This is the idea* which AboA Fazd, who <?araidine d 

the opinions of ftte-Bfahmins with thi^gteafcBfe atten- 
tion and caUidoulV 'grtcs of their theologyi^^ “ Tlwy 
all,” si^ he, '** believe in thcvunity of the Godhead, 
«md although they hold iih^es “in high veneration, 
it is only because they repreisient celestial beings^ and 
prevent the thoughts df those rtho wcpahip them from 
wanderiiig.”* ' - The sentiments of tiife most intelligent 
Europeans whto'have^sited India, coincide’perfhetly 
with his, in relpedt to this pwnt. The accounts which 
Mr. Bemi’er Tecfeived.fifom the Pundits of Benares, 
both of their extertnd #otship, aiid of ono Sovereign 
Lord being ‘the sole dh^Bctbflbeiri devotion, -is pre- 
cisely die same ■with^that given By Abul EazeL'*', Mr. 
Wilkins^ better quiJitiiid perhaps Aan any European 
ever was to judge wi& respect to this subject, repre- 
sents the ' learned Brahmins of the present times as 
Thcitts, believers in the uni^ of G6d.‘ Of&e same 
opinipU isM. Soniieratj who resided in. India, sevm 
years,, in order to inquire into the manners, sciences, 
and religion of the ‘Hindoos.” The Pundits, who 
translated 'Ae Code of 'GeutoO'lawSii declare, ■** -that 
it was theSupiTtsine' Being, ’urhoi his powers famned 

all creatote8^of*tlfe‘ntii^»^ 'eqgeteble^'i^ 
world, from the^four etemtetrdf fire^ iwa%:air,^ 
' eartii, to bh an osnaittentto the roagaat® of dr^tion ; 
and whode col]^[)iehe^ive.begOvDleiiceselectkdnE^, 
the oentte of kao^edge, Whahe! dosainibn and au- 
over dm test; and, having hedtotred upon this 
favoiwtel'jjhljeci judgment and' ttnt |etnt aa diiig , gave 
him. snc^dBuKGN* I^r>die ommeriof die wodd.”" 


Ni^ am dthie to be mgeried'tis mfined lfentiments 

^ Bt^atiOeeta, "p. 84. 
k Voyne. toqu H. ^ 159. 

■ V<tyage;1ne. i. p. 198. ' ^VtOm, OiwaaiK. p. IxUif. 
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of Jfttef times. Hie Brahmins bemg oQnsidered by 
the h^lbomedaii conquerors of India as the guardians 
of the national religion, have been so studious! de- 
' pressedj^ theu'&natical zeal, tiiat the modem mem- 
bers of that ordmraxe as fer inferior to their ancestora 
in science as ih power. It^ is from the writings of 
their ancient Pundits that they derive the most libe- 
ral sentiments vriitch .&ey entertain, at present, and 
the wisdom foe which they Are now celebrated hap 
been transmitted to them fonn agfes very remote. , 

, What this assertion is well foun^^ we. are enahlt^ 
to pronounce with certain^, as ^. ntost profound 
mysteries of Hindoo theology « concealed with the 
gfreatest care from the body of the people, have been 
unveiled by tiie trandationa;ltom the Saasl^reet lan- 
guage lately, published.- The. principal design of the 
Baghvat-Grataj an episode in the Mahabarat, a poem 
of the highest antiquity, and o( the greatest authority 
in India, seems to have been to e^blish the doctrine 
of the unity of the Gtodhead, and from a just vievr of 
tile divine nature to deduce an idea of t^at warshq) 
will be most acceptable to a perfect Being. In it, 
amidst nmeh obscure metapbysicid discussion, some 
nrnnmftnta of faucy unsulted to OUT taste, and some 
thon^ts ^vpted to a tract. of sublimity into wbich^ 
from our habits of reasoning and judging, we will 
find 4t ^cnlt to follow them,* we find descripti^ 
of the'.m^reme Being entitled to equal, praise with 
thgseiof the Greek p^ 08 <^ers which 1 haiw-celo- 
brated.'^ iOf tirnse 1 shall now produce cme. to f^ich 
1 fitemqtijr aBuded, ^dsefer jny resdaif Ddalrs to 
tile. nughs^ says, Adoou, 

« who^the prime CbsslOT, eternal Go4o{tiP^<ii^ 
Worid!KMuMibnriTi^«$titoto^ Bating, 

.Thou act-t^cfote all 

» Mt picfixed to 

<i2 
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goda^ the ancient Pooroosh [i. e. vital .«onl], and the 
Sufireme supporter, of th^i universe. THou J^^/Cst 
all things, and art worthy to be kho'wn ; thou art" the 
Supreme mansion, by thee, 0 infinite ’form, the 
univi^rse wm spreaifi abroad ! reverence be unto thee' 
before and behind ; reverence be unto thee on all 
sides ; 0 thou who art all in all ! Infinite is thy power 
thy glory. — Thou art the father of all things, ani- 
mate and inanimate. Thou art the wise instructor of 
the whole, worthy to be adored. There is none like 
unto thee I .wkere, then, in the three worlds, is there 
one above thee ? Wherefore! bow down; and with 
my body prostrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 
Lord! worthy to be adored; for thou shouldest bear 
with me, even as a father with his son, a friend with 
bis friend, ajover with his beloved.”'’ A description 
of the Supreme Being is given in one of the sacred 
books of the Hindoosj from which it is evident what 
were the general sentiments of th|^learned Brahmins 
concerning the divine nature and i|»erfections : “ As 
Oipd i|^roinaterial, he is above all conception ; as he 
is invwible, he can haye no form ; but from what we 
behold ,of his, works, we may conclude, that he is eter- 
nal, omnipotent, knowing all things, and present every 
where.*”’ , 

To men capable of forming such ideas of the 
,peity, the i|ublic service in the Pagodas must have 
appe^ed to be a^dHatrous worship of images; by a 
superstitious multiplication o/ frivolous or immoral 
, rites ; and ^'ey^ust have seen that it was only by 
sanctity of 't'bd purity^of manners, men could 
te^i^in.the ti|iprqbation of . a Bcin^ perfect in 
^is .'frnfa ymas .labou|S to, inculcate in 
the Mahabarat,' hut with the prudent referve, and art- 
ful precautions natui^to aBr^min, studious neither 

P BaghvRt-GceBi p* 94t 95. 4 D<^'i Distert. p. al. 
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to dffi^d countiymen, nor to dimini'sh the influ- 
ence of hie own order. His ideas concerning ^he 
mode of lyorshipping the Deity, are expliuned in mwy 
striking passages of the poem ; but unwilling to mul- 
tiply quotations, I satisfy myselfwith referring to them.' 

When we recollect how slowly the mind of man 
opens to abstract ideas^ and how difficult (according 
to an observation in the Mahabarat) an invisible path 
is to corporeal beings, it is evid^t that the Hindoos 
must have attained a high degree of improvement 
before their sentiments rose so far superior to the po- 
pular superstition of their country. The diflbnrot 
states of Greece had subsisted long, and Imd made 
considerable progress in refinement, before the errors 
of false religion began to be detected. It was not 
until the age of Socrates, and in the schools of phi- 
losophy established by his disciples, that principles 
adverse to the tenets of the popular superstition were 
much propagated. 

*A longer period of time elapsed before the Romans, 
a nation of warriors and statesmen, were enlightened 
by science, or ventured upon any free disquisition 
concerning the objects or the rights of worship) au- 
thorized by their ancestors. But in India the happy 
effects of progress in science were much more early 
conspicuous. Without adopting the wild computa- 
tions of Indian chronology, jwcording to which, the 
Mahabarat was composed above fSur thousand years 
ago, we must allow, “that it is a work of very great 
antiquity, and the author of it discoveirs an acquaint- 
ance TVith the principles pfiheology, of morels, and 
of meiaphysics, more just md rational than seems to 
‘ hate been attained, ^t that period, by any nation 

whose history is known. ■ t *. 

But so unable are the limited powers of the human 

Baghvat-GeeU, p* 67 . 75t 9T. 119. 
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n^d'to fonn Witidd^ti^tdea df &e perfbetiisnii^ 
o^i^ratiOiw oif l^e l^ptjein^ tlitti 

ri6s c(mcehuig^pidill(/^ ti^' mbfit 'eBlineQt 
phers in the )(ia^ i^idightened ndtiohs, we dtid a la- 
mentable ofl^oranee and en*o#I'^'^i‘6m these 

the Btrahmin^ wbre Mot more ezempitBan the sages 
of other countries. As they held that the system of 
nataie' Mat only brigimdly Mmmged by Mm power 

and rH^diOm ofiGod^lmt that eVeiy event whidi hap- 
pened *#88 Btbnght tdibut by his imlq^diate interpb-^ 
sition; Mud as M^ey Mould not comprehend how a 
belMg could act Inwny place mdass Whhre itwaspre^ 
sdbt,' thdy su^jpQSedr&e Deity to be a vivifying prin- 
citde'diffused through Ithe whble creation, auniver- ’ 
sal'' sbiil' that animated 'each part of it:' Every intd- ' 
ligent nature, particulaiiy the souls of men, they con- ' 
ceived to be portioMsseparated from this ^eat spirit,' 
to which^ after fulfilling their des^y on earth, and 
attaining a proper degree of pMrit^ they would be 
aimin reunited. In order to efface the stains with 
which t^ul, during its residehce on earth, has been 
defiled, by the indulgence of sensual and corrupt ap- 
petite8,~they tdu'ght that it must pass, in a long suc- 
cession *of iiaMsmigrations, through the bodies of dif- 
ferent ahimi^s, iintil, by what it sufiers and what it 
learns in Mie Valious fbitna of its existence; it sha^ be 
so thotougldy refined from ati pollution as to be r^- 




and . returns^ like a drop into that nnbouhded ocean 
fiCim 'which' it brig^ally'isst^ 'These dbetriMes • 
of the Brthmins,' Cj|||cerni 9 g: ^ Deity, alt sod 
Which pdHadte' dlJ^iMre;- a^i^iy imd^igbnr' 

to etery paid! ofit, as^#6UWidtefiiMibe^idn'^ 

ilvTt to ■ lOrfB./'.f si/ . 't ■ 'i '■/ '-I. 

^Soi^snV S. p.’iSaaOa^Siigliftt. O eMi ; p. 

IMufit* p« ifiii. -’4 


mor^ ^^ne, wp discover such a 

oT-itheii^j^ieologioal specula- 

ThOitlu^^ AU^^howaver, vvhen^ destitutet of su- 

gerc^- 'Wii^.phil9spp]|ieD)| by 1^i|| »q«i»f»qpnfs in 
scl^c^ b^UQ to acquire sui^ Just^d^ pf^ nature 

an^’^tfeetiono of .thetSi^reme 3eipg, eaoonvmoed 
thein^^at tbe^popular systein of supeiptition.was not 
only labsunl. but inpiouS) they \rere, fpUy avrare. of all 
the danger which i^ht. arise from communicating 
what they bad, discovered to the. people, incapable of 
comprehending the force of those reasons which had 
swayed with them, and so zealously attached to esta- 
blished opinions, as to irevolt against any attempt to 
detect their frdsehood. .Instead, therefore, (rf allow- . 
ing any ray of tbaf knowledge which illuminated their 
own minds to reaeh them, they formed a theory to 
justify thetf .oWn cqpiduct, and to preyent the darknes s . 
of that el^^ which imng oyer the minds.bf their fel- 
Ipw-jpen fro|n being ever rJi^relled, . , vulg^ and 

unlejumed, they pontended^^bad no right; (to tnjto. 
Doqpied by their coiidition- to ^ltonmin m.^orance, 
they were tobekept in order, by delusioiv aird, allured 
to do what is.righf det^red from venturing upon', 
what ia; wrongs by! the hope of those 'inraginary iW 
wards . which . ^perst^n p^npses,. anid tbe ,dre^ , of 
thrliBe punishmerito which, jt.tfarea;^. . br^pfirn^.- 
tion of this, I to^ht quote the doctrine of moift of w 


to thett>priiheyMc#fflW 

W>th thp tenets of , the .StQrcaksdheol. 
’ torobtei .ithut aft^ haying, observed a fiaur 
reserntHiMtoe 4n the. most sublime sentimAnta nt 
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pyiosophi^ and produce^ wo|^9 of almost 
every eminent Grfeek and Roman Tmt^^l.It will be 
sufficient, howeyl^*!^ lay’before my readers a remark- 
able passagdT'i^iSi&^^to'whoTi^I have beep sd' often 
indebted ^n cohrs^of my reseMch^andwhowas 
no less qt^Bed to judge with respectto the political 
Opinions'' o^ his contemporaries; than to describe the 
countries which they inhabited'., “ What ii^arvel- 
lous in fable, is employed,” says he, “ sometimes to 
please, and sometimes to inspire terrqr, and both these 
are of use, not only with children, but with persons of 
mature age. To children we propoite delightful fic- 
tions, in order to encourage them to act well, and such 
as are terriblje, in order to restrain them from evil. 
Thus when men are united in society, they are incited 
to what is laudable, by hearing the poets celebrate the 
splendid actions of fabulous story, such as the labours 
of Hercules an^ Theseus, in reward for which they 
are now honoured as divinities; or by beholding their 
illustrious deeds exhibited to public view in .painting 
and scfflpture. On the other hand, .they are deterred 
from vice, when the punishments inflicted by the gods 
upon evil-dpers are related, and threats are denounced 
against m awful words, or represented by fright- 
ful -figures, and when men believe that these threats 
have been really executed upon the guilty. For it is 
impossible to conduct women and the grw multi- 
tude, and to render them holy, pious, and' upright, 
by the precepts of reason and philosophy ; supersti- 
tion* or the fear of the gods, iriust be called in aid, 
the influence of w.^h is founded on fictions and pro- 
digies. For the thunder of Jupiter, the mgis of Mi- 
nerira, th% trident^ Neptune, me torches and sdStes 
of ih# Furies, the spemrs of tte gods, adorned widi 
ivy, aiSd the' whole. ancient thieolog^are all fables, 
whicLthwiegislatore who formed tlte^liticsd const!- 
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tution of employ as bugbears to overftwe the 
creduri^,^||d simple.”^ 

These idi^as of the pbilosopbei^ of Europe wer^ 
precisely the same which the Br^mins had adopted 
in India, ^(^^cording to which mey regulated their 
conduct with Wspect to the great body of the people. 
As their order had an exclusive right to read the sa-> 
cred b^oks, to cultiv^e and to teach science, they 
could more effectually prevent all who were not mem- 
bers of it from acquiring any portion of information 
beyond ‘what they were pleased to impart. When 
the free circulation of knowledge is not circumscribed 
by such restrictions, the whole community derives 
benefit from every new acquisition in science, the in- 
fluence of which, both upon sentiment and conduct, 
extends insensibly from the few to the many, from 
the learned to the ignorant. But wherever the do- 
minion of false religion is completely established, the 
body of the people gain nothing by the greatest im- 
provements in kn(f^ledge. Their philosophms con- 
ceal from them^jjl^th the utmost solicitude, the truths 
which they have discovered,, and labour to support 
that fabric of superstition which it was their duty to 
have overturned. They not only enjoin o^ers to re- 
spect the religious rites prescribed by the laws of their 
country, but conform to them in their own practice, 
and with, every external appearance of reverence and 
devotion, bow down before the altars of deities, wlm 
must inwardly be the objects of their contempt. In- 
stead of resembling the teachers of true religion in the >>, 
benevolent ardour with'which they have always com- 
municated to fKeir fellow-men the raojrledge of those 
important truths with which theiljown minds were 
enlightened and rendered hapgy, the sages of Greep^ 
and the Br ahmins of India, carried on, with studied 
1 Stiabo, lib. i. p. 36. B. 
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andjijgggM^ to an.,^- 
pbitic ^r^pijijpf,,an.i^ired;if 5 Pi^-li(ey,^<?f^ 
the li?Jth j^ iinnght^iisi^Sr^.^ an^,*ap-^( 

l^ved wijL^ \¥tia tn),ej ]ju,t,j|inpqg;^ej^^ 
they lahouK^ to suppcurt to pCTpettt^, ,^jhftf,|W 

fa^e. 

Thus I gonc.^toh^ 1^1 th^ P^qi^ara w^ch 
I .OTi^nafty prgpfw^ tOi ejtaja^^jand.^^a^^ip- 
vouf ed to discosgr,%,8^,Qf t^,i^ahj! 4 ^'o^ ; 

dia with respect 

nothi^ else jk^ Jto qi^ polif I , 

the. j;e^gip]UiS ip^tptipn^ , of -one -Fe , 

most.ano.ient;^ndf B^et ^nuptorouf,,]^^ of jp^ ,l^at 
alone would have Ipd.me into inqxmiM and 
sitpii^ h 0 ;th,cuiious and instructive.. I own, however, , 
that I have all along* kept in view an object more inr 
tereatiij^, as well as of greater importance, and enter- 
tain hopj^, that if tie account which I bave given of 
the early and Jlgi civilizatiQn of India, and of the 
wondeiiil progress, of its ir^abitS^ in elegant arts 
and useful alienee, ^hall be rec^«||^ just.and well 
established, it niay haye some infliml^ upon the be-, 
haviour of i^uropeans towards that people. I^nfqr- 
tunately for ^.homan speqies, in. whatever quarter , 
of t^Oglo^ ^e ^ople .of Eprope, iave, paired do- 
mini,opj th^.haigi tound t|ieinhaijitfu^ ,po^ 
a st^te of society find jpi.proereinfnt for ii^ior to their, 
own^ but dtf%ept |in thdr coi^plexion, and in all tieir 
babits jof Itfe. ,. Klep m ofeiy.^fote of liptr qur^.ai*^ 
so saji^d witi%j»Qgre8f,)p^<^,b^ 
of TR^.they aretoepiiH^,^tit 

a staqd^. ofjpermeti^^r^apd ^ley arp ^ fo re^d, 
pqop)^ whp^.^nditfon,isitot sin^ar,w^ conteftqiti. 
ai^ emi an<| America,, the d^ 

8H»|Utj(^§ejjf|[jp,pon^fcgouB, tiat,iLtheiMide oftl^ 
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8uperiori^i,^mtyeang thought thoanselvMlIittidedtQ 
of the former to i^aveiy,' tuuf tc^^' ' 
termi^jate tho^ of the latter. Even 411' India, thbii^li 
'a| ^fanced beyond the two oth$^ q^darters of 
globe id imjpitdt^ent, the colour of the inhabitants^' 
tiieir efiPeminate appearance, their unwarlike spirit, 
the wild etbnvagance bf their religious t^ets and 
ceremony, and many 6&er circulnstances, confirmed 
Europeans in such an opiniim of tiieir oW p^eiid>^ 
nehce, that diby-have' ^ways viewed' and! treated 
them as an inferior race of men. Ha^py ii^iuld it’ 
be if any of die four Eurojtean nations, who have^ 
successively acquired extensive territbriite’ and' power 
in India, could altogether ' viddicate itself from hav* 
ing acted in this manner. Nothing, however, can 
have a more direct and powerful tendency to inspire 
Europeans, proud of their own superior attainments 
in poliOy, science, and arts, with prq^r sentiments 
concerning the pebplO of India/ and m teach them a 
-due regard for their hatnral righis aS men, tban^their . 
being accustomed^ not only to consider the Hd^oc^ 
of the present times ns's knowing and ingemious rabe 
of men, but to view theid as descended from ancestors ' 
who had attained to a very high degree of improve- 
ment, inany ageS before the leut step' toWaTu' civili- 
zation l|adbem taken nr an jr part of Europe; ’ ItWas 
by an impartial and candid inquiry into theiir idiui- 
ners that the etep^brAkber was led to consider the 
Hindoos ’as ho lete entided to protection and favour 
than his Other Sul^ects, and to govern them wi^ sut^ 
equity sand mildnOss,' ah to merit grateful p«0- 
plb th^pkOhouTabre appellation bf ‘‘^e Guardian of 
man^hidi'’ - It was fitom a thorough knowledge olP 
their chsbacter ahd acquiremoits, that his virier Abi^ 
FaXeJ^' hrith a libf^ity of mind hhexampled amcmjg' 
Mahmnedans, pronounote a high encomium on the 
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virtues of the WMoos, both as individuals and as 
in6niljcrs of soci6ty}"^UMl'jQ^^c^]F^te® their 8,ttEinHl6nts 
in arts and sciences of If i might pre- 
lume to hope that the description whieh I have given 
of the manners and institutions of the people of India 
could contribute in the sm^lest degree, and with the 
remote influence, to render their character more re- 
spectable, and their condition more happy; I shall 
close my literary labours, with the satisfaction of 
thinking that I have not lived or written in vain. 

a Ayeeii Akberj, vol. iii. p. 2, 81. 95. 
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Note I. Sect. I. p. 11. 

Crbdulity and scepticism are two opposite extremes 
into which y^en are apt to ran, in examining tiie events 
which are said to have happened in the early ages of 
antiquity. Without incurring any suspicion of a pro- 
pensity to the latter of these, 1 may be allowed to enter- 
tain doubts concerning the . expedition of Sesostris into 

India, and his. conquest of that country. 1. Few 

facts in ancient history seem to be better established, 
than that of the early aversion of the Egjptians to a sea- 
faring life. Even tho 4 )ower of despotism cannot at once 
change the ideas and manners of a nation, especially 
when they have been confirmed by long habit, and ren- 
dered sacred by thlb sanction of religion. That Sesostris, 
in the course of a few years, should have so entirely 
overcome the prejudices of a superstitious people, as to 
be able to fit out four hundred ships of fom, in the 
Arabian gulf, besides qnother fleet which he had in the 
Mediterranean, appears to be extremely improbable. 
Armaments of such magnitude would require the utmost 
efforts of a great and long established maritime power. 

2. It is remarkable that Herodotus, who inquired 

with the most persevering diligence into the ancient his- 
tory of Egypt, and who received al][ the information 
concerning it whick the priests of Mdihphis, Heliopolis, 
and Thebes could comipanicaie, Herodot. Edit. Wes- 
selingij, lib. ii. c. 3., although he relates the history of 
Sesostris atjome lengib, does not mention his conquest 
of India, li|f/ ii. c. 102., &c. That tale, it is probable, 
was invented in period between the age of Herodo- 
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tnsand that of DiodtiniBSioaliis, fitom ^cntwe leceiTe 
'a paiticiilaa 'detail o£fte Indian expaditiaii of Soaoatris. 
His a^connttJfests of the 

l^B^ptian ^iliests ; 

•it -as Ws |feneral“<^inioB(*-^‘;th4t,inany.thiii§pB;wfii^ they , 
nelated, flawed jwtlitt fioniadesiteito promote the ho- 
nooc-of theSfTfeom(tfy» thancftoBi' attention ito truth,’ lib. 
i. p, «d. edit. Weeselingij^i^^. 1746; 1?Ot takes parti- 
col^ ootioe^that tfaa ]^^tit» priests* as well as the 
jQieek^imtetSydiffer onpanotherjih the a<> 

cotmts.which theyi ofthitractioi^'Of Sesostris^dib. i. 

p. 62. ..->3. Thoiigb ^dbiui asserts' that in aelating 
the history of 'SeSoetris ^haid stodied to select what ap» 
pean9d;to j^most ^baU^'and most a^^pable to the 
monpnijQRta^of thabnanaibb still t emamih i ^ Egypt, he 
has admitted into his namtise many marvellons ci^ 
cnmstances^jwhirii.'Seadm' ihe whole, extremely snspici- 
ons. 'nM frilwr of ge80stifS;>as faie^^ihlates, colleeted all 
the childreit<-yriM were bcnm in Egypt.on the>8ame 
day withi.hi(|if^n^h!tlmder Ihati they might be. educated 
together wito bith otii^ntiatde to mode^which be pre- 
scribed* with a yiMlt'of i^ephring-dfetn as'proper instru- 
ments to cai^^ into^e^cutioathe great nndertakings for 
Wbioh he ideated Sesostris. , Accordingly, when Se- 
sostriersat ^oitt upOti hialndiai^ expedition, which, from 
dr<um«tfiac^«mi«^^ by PSodorus, must have been 
abpnt tho;40tlk/yeatt of his* age, one thousand seven 
hond|:ed.o|his,ydattifii|4pKK)ia|eaai!esaidto have been 
atiQ ^^;ftBd,weNtdNxptiMl!withhi^ his 

army. ..iBhifelf weapply^to11» aMJ?Mi»tion^l^ stwy 
the . oeriain prineiptes of /fMtittieial <>0116000110, it is evi- 
dagA thattif 900 thowMndjiiMietthiinArii'of the.a 
doMtoo bom omt^ satoo^ay with S^ttmipre^alive 
wha^.ihis «reat#*peditteteCgpiaiiced,>fa»‘ namber of 
cWldiBa;hoi»J(i,Jgy#^ #tlmjyear.;iniisfc 

haph’ been pt least ten tboie^d* lM(4http<^atioa>of 
the kingitftm must have exoeededliiUty millio ns ; Gogoot 
I’Origine des Lo^'des |Aitp,jfccrTjl^p.;ja«’i?* 1^** *■ 

number far beyond .the bounds w credibility,' in a king- 
deto.wWcbfifftnto'ithhoioOdrittwcalfctdafionB rf M.; Jl'Ah- 
rillo^'iE^teimHto surPBfjl^ Ahtti et MpdOToe* p. S8., Ac.;';* 
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does not cootain more thMi;tWO 'tbooMuid eoe fauodted 
sqoaie kafueo of habitable ;coiiatry. Decbiie and Fall 
of the Bom. JSmp; toL v. p^'848.' > Another mairelloiiK 
partidflar is the description of a ship of cedar, fonr hW^ . 
died and ninety feet in length,- coymed on the outsit ‘ 
with gold, and on the inside with silver, which Sesostris 
oonsecnUed-to the deity who wan the chief object of 
worship atThdbes; lib. ii' pJ07. Sacfa too is the ac- 
count he gives of the Egyptian army, tn which, besides 
six hundred thousand Infantry and twenty-fbnr thousand 
cavalry, there were twenty-seven tiionsiuid amed cha* 

riots- Ibid. p. 64. 4. These and other particulars 

appeared so &r'to exceed the.bounda of probability, 
that the soo^d understanding of Strabo the geographer 
rejected, without hesitation, the accounts of the Indian 
expedition of Sesostris; and he not only asserts, in the 
most explicit terms, that' this monarch never entered 
India, libl^v. p.lOO?. C. edit Chsanb. Amst 1707; but 
be ranks what has been related concerning his opera- 
tions in that country with tiie fsbulous exploits of Bac- 
chus and Hercules, p. 1007. D. 1009. B. The philoso- 
phical historian of Alexander the Great seems to have 
entertained the same sentiments with respect to the ex- 
ploits of Sesostris in India, Hist. Ind. c. 5. Arrian Eped. 
Alex, edit Gronov. L. B/it 1704. — What slender infor- 
mation conceming’India or-its- inhabitants, Herodotus 
bad received, seems to have bedn derived, not from flie 
Egyptian^ but from the Persians, lib. iii. c. 105. ; which 
renders itprobable, that in his tune there was little inter- 
course between Egypt and India. If Relabd 'be well 
founded iiLhis opinion^ that many of the words mentioned 
by ancient authors ad Indian are really Persian, we may 
coiBclnd^that there was an early intercourse between 
Persia -and India, , of which hardly any trace remains in 
history*' ^leland. Dissert, de Veteti Idttgoa Indie, an. 
Dissert- Sffiboel.' vd. i. p. 906; 

l^ole Ii; Sect. X. p; 13. 

, S'- 

Ibe exteotBitd effectsof the Fhe-^ 
nician iK^anty infontatiQii oaDcerhiDHf tt^ 
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trhich we receive from ancient writers mast, on a first 
view, appear snrprising. But when^wo recollect that all 
the Greek historians (Herodotns e:»;epted),'who: give 
any.«ccount of the Phenicians, ^pdblishhd their works 
long after the destruction of by Alexander the 
Great, we will cease te wonder at their not hating en- 
tered into nMnute detiuls with respect to a tra^ which 
was then removed to new seats, and carried on in other 
channels. But the' {lower and opulence of Tyre, in the 
prosperous age its commerce, must have attracted 
general attention. In the ]^opheoies of Ezekiel, who 
flourished two hundred and sixty years before the fall of 
Tyre, there is the most parlicnlar account of the nature 
and variety of its commermal transactions that is to. be 
found in any ancient writer, and which- conveys at the 
same time a magnificent idea of the extensive power of 
that state. Cb. xxvl. xxvii. xxyiii. 

Note in. ’Sect. I. p. 16 . 

The account given of the revenue of the Persian mo- 
narchy by Herodotus is curious, and soeins to have been 
copied from some public record, which had been com- 
municated to him. According to it the Persian empire 
was divided into twenty satrapys, or governments. The 
tribute levied from each is. spewed, amounting in all to 
14,560 EubCean talents, which Dr. Arbuthnot reckons 
to be equal to 2,807,4^1. sterling moneys a sum ex- 
tremely small for the revenue of the Great King, and 
which ill g^ccprds vnth many facts, concerning the riches, 
magnificence, and luxury of the East, that, occur in an- 
cient authors. 

Note IV. Sect. I. p. 19 ., 

■ "'a 

Major B.ENNBLX,.in the second edition of'his Me- 
mc^^‘ has tracedV from, very hnperfec^^iitateriate, the 
routes by which Alexander, Nadir Shah 
penetrated into India, witb^ de^^ ;bf d^uraey which 
does honour to his^scemment, imd.displa^'lim supe- 
riority of his tnowled^,- in die ancient. 'j^d modem 
geography of (hat country. '' His leitetuiC^ei^W'has iUns- 
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trated by an additional map. To these, I must refer my 
readers. Nor are they to consider his laborious inres- 
tigation merely as an object of curiosity ; the geography 
6f that fertile and extensive region of India, distinguialwd 
by the name of Patgab, with which we are at preseht 
little acquainted, may soon become very interesting. If, 
on the one hand, that firm foundation on which the Bri- 
tish empire in India seems to be established, by the suc- 
cessful termination of the late war, remains unshaken; — 
if, on the other hand, the Seiks, a confederacy of several 
independent states, shall continue to extend their domi- 
nions with the same rapidity that they have advanced 
since the beginning of the current century; it is highly 
probable that the enterprising commercial spirit of the 
one people, and the martial ardour of the other, who 
still retain the activity and ardour natural to men in the 
earliest ages of social union, may give rise to events of 
the greatest moment. The frontiers of the two states 
are approaching gradually nearer and nearer to each 
other, the territories of the Seiks having reached to the 
western bank of the river Jomnah, while those of the 
Nabob of Onde stretch along its eastern bank. This 
Nabob, the ally or tributary of the East India Company, 
is supported by a brigade of the Bengal army, constantly 
stationed on his western frontier. Ren. Mem. Introd. 
p. cxvi. In a position so contiguous, rivalry for power, 
interference of interest, and inpumerablo other causes of 
jealousy and. discord, can hardly fail of terminating, 
sooner or later, in open hostility. The Seiks possess 
the whole Soubah of Lahore, the principal part of Monl- 
tan, and the western part oLDelbi. The dimensions of 
this tract are about 400 British miles from N. W. to 
S. E., vising in breadth from 320 to 150 miles. Their 
capital is Lahore. little is known concerning their 
government and political maxims ; but they are repre- 
sented as mUd. In their mode of making war, they-are 
unquestionably savage and cruel. Their army consists . 
almost entirely of horse ; of which they can bring at 
least 100,000 into the field. Maj. Ben. Mem. 2d edit. 
Introd. p, ovTV ojtxii. and p. 365. See also Mr. Cran- 
furd’s Sketfi^, j^editi ▼"’1* P- 

TOL. IX. ■ a 
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Nbte V. Sfaet i. p. 20. 

It is surprising tbat Alexander did noi^iecei^ in the . 
previnces contigaons tp- India, such an aedppnt «|f the 
periodical Taq|s in»that‘^ai]^tryf as to Shew him the im- 
propriety of ctdi^ng on rotary pperations there while 
these continned. Sis expedition into India commraced 
towards the end .of Spring, Arrian, lib. if. c. 22., when 
the rains were alre^y bogtft mountains from 

which all the rivers in the ^anjanlBow, and of coarse 
they must have been, consid^bly swelled before lui ar- 
s rived on their banlts, Bennel, p> ^ passed the 
Hydaspes at MidsummOr, jabout the bei^^jf the rainy 
season. In a country , though which ^^^any large 
rivers run,’ a^'army^on servico at thU rime of t^e year 
must have safl%ed greatly. An accurate desc^prion of 
the nature of" the rams inid inundations in tms'part of 
India, is givto by Arrian, lib. v, c. jg.; and one still 
fuller may be found-ip Strabo, lib', xv. lOlS.— rit'was of 
what they sudere^r by these that Alexander^ soldiers 
complained, Strabo, jib. xy^ 1021;. D.; and not without 
reason, as it had rained incessanitly during seventy days. 
Died. Sicul. xvii. c. 94.-:^A circumstance which marks 
the accuracy with wh^' Al^kander’i ofBcers had at- 
tended to every thing in Ihpt part of India, deserves no- 
tice. . Ari8tobiilo;i,; in j|^.<^oumal,wUch' have men- 
tioned, obseiyes lieavy r{^ fell in the 

moimtaina,,^d,in tito tb^ in the plains 

below not'^ mur^ im w'li||ibwer»^l. -Stmlm, lib. xv. 
1013, B. 1015; 1^.^ 

person of cbaradtei;4|^ bM. r^d^Wthas.^^t^^ of 
Iridia, which is ^itedl^ Eutd^ll^s, that 

during great part ; UfooMKH)^ or in 

tlw^bntiu of aw ipd^^f ^ 

•wi^ is the rainy Aeas^ in- fn^, orii«rpat'IS' t^pidia, 
the atmosphere ra thP Be^ .^'riMkAn^s is generally 
ctooded, but-uo iW fa]pexcept:yi0^.ni^;tlm In- 
dMd, very few ^^efn .fall djuibig the wh^ season, 
'ipaptain Han^on 'rdates, ^at yrhoi pe :.i^ted Tatta, 
no rain.,l|||^f<dt%iflK‘4^ ya^-^lildS^&iilemoiTS, 
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p. 288. — Tamerlane, who, by the vicinity of the eeat of 
bis government to India, had the means of bein^ trail in> 
formed ebneerningthe nature .of the country, avoided 
error eftihlexandair, andmade his Indian campaign dtli^ 

. ingthh dry season. . As Nadh' Shah, both when he in* 
vaded. India, A. D. 1^, and in his return next year, 
marched throngh the same cothitzies with Alexander, and 
nearly in the s^e line of direetioq; nothing can give a 
more striking idea of the persevering ardour of the Ma- 
cedonian conqueror, than the desorip^n of tbe'tdifficul- 
ties which Na^ Shah had to surmount, and the hard- 
ships’which hie. army endured. Though, possessed of 
absolute potter and immense wealthy and disfingnished 
no less by glFi^t talents than long experience in the con- 
duct of war,'hd bad the mortification to lose a great part' 
of his troops in. crossing the rivers of the l^ihjab, in pe- 
netratii^^tiuronj^ fiie mountains to the north of India, 
and id conflicts with the fieil|e natives inhabiting the 
countries which stretch from the banks of ti>e Oxus to 
the frontiers of Persia. An infieie^ng account of his 
retreat and sufietings is given in the Memoirs of Khojeh 
Abdulkuiren, a CashmeriaO' of distinction, who served 
in his army. 


Note VltSecL’l p. 22. 

That a flhetod nnmerous should have been collected 
in such a shcsd^Iime, is apt to appear, at first sight, in- 
credible. Atriiih, however, assuraB os, that in^edfying 
this number, he followed Pfolehny, the son^of Iiagns, 
whoso anthenhy he* co^dhrad jto he of ibe..;gro&test 
treight,lib. Vi. o.4L Bnt as the #anjab country is full 
^naviii|hle rivei0, 'on which Ml .the intercourse , among 
the imi^vras cacri^ Ott.iiah(Mnided with vessels ready 
ooustriietod h^ -^ oraquerev's bands, so that be' mis^ 
easily hcAoct ttMt^namher. -Mwecodld give cremCtn 
thenccouB^ of tbe.tevdsion of Indiaby Semiramis, no 
fewer t^|p foinr diowaod vessMd wore assembled in the 
Indos t^^^pose bet fleet Biod. lib. ii. c. 7A~It 
is remsikahid .when Mahmoud of Gasna invaded . 
India) dfl^vradokMted on the Indus to qppqflehim, 

, a 2 
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consisting of the: seme number of vessels. We learn 
from the Ayeeh Akbety, the inhabitants of this part 

of India sti^ centre to carry- on all their communica- 
tion' iwith each o&Oir'by water;- the inhabitanhl of the 
Circar of Tatta alone hate not less forty. tholBtCahd 
vessels of va^ibns^baid^ti6na.;^’yol. ii. p. 143. 

Note’^VH. Sect. I. p. 23.' 

All these paifii^lars are -taken^from the Indian His- 
tory of Arrian, a work different from that . .already men- 
tioned, undone of the most cnrions-treatises transmitted 
to ns from antiquity. The first part of it oqnsists of ex- 
trt^cts from the acconnt given by NearcbottM-;the climate 
and soil of India, and the manners of the' graves. Hie 
Secopd conndns that officer’s jonmal of his voyage from 
the month df’^llie Indus tp the bottom of ffie Persian 
gnlf. The 'perusal -of it gives rise to several observa- 
tions. — 1. It is rem^able that neither Neardins, nor 
Ptolemy, nor Aristptl^as, nor even Arrian> once mention 
the voyage; of ScjftoL. Hiis coold not proceed from 
their be&g unacqtikinted with it, .for Herodotus was a 
favourite anfiior in the hands of every Glreek who had any 
pretensions to literature.. It was probably occasioned 
by the, reasons rvhicfa tbej^ haditto dishnsi tiie veracity 
of Scjn^, of which I have already taken notice. . Ac- 
cordingly, in a speech which Arrian puts into the month 
of Atoxander, he asserts that, except^^hus, he was 
the first who had pfissed the fodus ; whi<^ implies that 
he disbelieved what is related canceming.£cylax, an d 
Was not acquaint mth wlmt Darius Hystaspes msaid 
to hkve done, in Ur^ to.Mbject that pari of India to 
the Persian crown. Artimr, vu. c. 10. opinion u 

confirmed MCgai^n^, wljie r^d<^ a considerable 
ttiinO in Ihtw ' Be '«bsi^ ffiat, <^cept'Dac(fiius and 
B^nlefs ^to whose fabdlOos expeditiorm. Strabo m'as- 
tMished tlmt he dibnid have given any credit, Ub. xv.p. 
100?."^B.) Alexander was the first wlw had invaded 
Ii^a; Arrian; Hi^. Indie, c. 5. We!are infotimed by 
AWiaa, that the Assacaai, and nther people who pos- 
sessed that countiy> wUdiis now called the kpgdom of 
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Caadfli>8ir, psid tribute, first to the Assjrrians, and after- 
ward to the Modes and Persians; Hist. Indie, c.. 1. As 
an the fertile provinces on the north-west of the Indus 
were anciently reckoned to be part of India, it is proba- 
ble>^at what was levied firom toem is the sum mentioned 
in the tribnte-roll, from which Herodotus drew bis ac- 
count of the annual revenue of the Persian empire, and 
that none of the provinces to the south of the Indus were 
ever subject to the kihgs of Persia.~2. This voyage of 
Nearchuikaffords some striking instonces of the imper- 
fect knowledige which the ancients had of any navigation 
di^rent from that' to which they were accustomed in the 
Mediterrana|n. Though the enterprising genius and 
enlarged of Alexander prompted him to attempt 

opening an 'intercourse by sea, between India and his 
Persian dominions, yet both he and Nearchus knew so 
tittle of the ocean which they wished to explore, as to be 
apprehensive that it might be found impossible to navi- 
gate it, on accolint of impervious straits, or other obsta- 
cles. Hist Indie, c. 2(1. Q. Cuff. lib. ix. c. 9. When, 
the fleet^arrived near the mouth oC^ Indus, the asto- 
nishment excited the exbaor^a^ flow apd ebb of 
tide in tbe Indian ocean, a phen^enon (acitording to 
Arrian)with which Alexander and bis soldiers were un- 
acquainted, ttb^^i. c. 1% is lather proof of ^ir igno- 
rance in marithae science. ^ Nor is there dny^toason to 
be snrprisetottheir astonishment, as the tides are hardly 
perceptible in tbe Mediterranean, beyond which the 
knowledge of^ Eh^Greeksfsd Maoedpniana didnotexteod. 
For (be same season^ When the Bomans carried their 
victorious arms -into' tbe.ebuntrics situated on the Atlan- 
tic ocean, or ott^^e seas that c^^unicate with it, this 
new pbenomenoi^ of tbe tides was an object of wonder 
and terror to thmtt. Csssar describes the amazement of 
bis soldiers ab« bpri^ng-tide, ^icb grtotly damaged the 
fleitt with wbi^ he iq^ded Britain, and acknowMges 
(bat It was an appediknce with which they were unac- 
quainted; Bell. G^Iic. lib. iv. c. 29. . The tides on tbe 
coast (wiur the month of tbe Indus ace remarkably hi^, 
and the effects of them very great, especially that sudden 
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xad abrupt inflax ofthatidp ioto themoatbs ofiiveraor 
aarrpw straits whic^. is in-India, by ibe name of 

ne Bwe, and is accuratply^i^ribed by Major Rpaaeil, 
[ntrod> TPti v. /In the, Periplnp-MasSSiBry- 

tbrasij'p. 36., tbe^ ^igfa t^M are'- inentiohpd,,-n®4'',^® 
description of thepr^parly T»sel|^es that bf the Bore. 

A very exaggerated accoant of tidai^in tbe Indian 

ocean is g^veo byiPltoy, Itat. Mist. lib/li!||}. o; 3Si 'Ma- 
jor ]^Minell geeins::td Aiijt,.that Ahwein^'«md lusfcd- 
lowei^ conid not ill so ei^i^ly waadqo^Myilb the 
phfflionienon 'Of thofjtidesjj'as' Herodotns informed 
the Greeks,'*'‘thatintihe Hed sea there i^as a r ej^ ar/ 
ebb and flow of the ^dS every day lib. ii^cl 11., 
is all the explanaripn pf ii^t j^enomenon^^n,,^ He- 
rodotus. Bnt among the imcients there mstances 

of inattenti^ tp fepts, related' by resjpeotaMe ai^ors, 
which apji^r surprising ip- ‘.nnidemitimeaj. Though 
Heni^tus, as I have just liow observed, gave an ac- 
count of the voyage pmjformed by Scy^x at cemsiderable 
lengih, neither AlextW^, t»r his historiais, take my 
notice of -that events. T^sball afterward have occasion 
to mention 'a more rettiaricuble instance of the inattention 
of later writers to an accurate description' which Hero- 
dotus had ghr^ of the Caspian se*^. B/om these, and 
othef siprilar instances wl^h might, have ',b^,n.prodaced, 
we nm^CpipfludeVthat tM slight »e^^^ cf the regular 
flow anfl ri)b of tide in the fod sea, ib not a sufficient 
reason flw rejeering,'.' sis incredible, Ariian’S'acconnt of 
the ssrprise bf-AlexttideriS ■Wjijdiftai'.traea . '^^ first her 
h^d the extraoi^olSt akim mouth of 

the-pduS.-^. Ae 

pr^ontdrie^, thp'e»i^|ffiie^s^i ciries, the mbw- 
tirias, which came 8U<§fi^triy la bis view, w»^«lCat- 
ly flhsoribed, 'ai^~'tteB-'dii^c^s;»pf'stp^^ 

^<^in^^Aee<Ht^g besi^accoiints of il^|inN^dt 
asi<;^eQ asSj^em.; .-has been able, tp pc^'but' of 
^'pla(^1iiili^¥e^ menri<^, wiffi aAegtcccf 
H j ^p ty as much honour to the vaipdty of 
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the navigator, aa to the indostiT, leaning, and 

^ne^tion oC^e French geographer. Mem. do Literat. 
tooK^zXx. f 

•»!» •BM>e .ppropdidad 
40 . Iwa Arataao gulf, bat the ancients denominated the 
^an which sttetcli^^^ gulf to India, the Ery- 
thman 8ea,..^tn kug dS ^rhom nothing more 

18 known M the naaw, which in the Greek language 
signified le^ Ftom .this oaaual meaning of the word, it 
came to be *d|pved tbab it was of a different colour 
from other- eei^ adid conseQuendy of naore dangerous 
na^gation. . 


^te VIII.. SecL I. p. i7 

_ was sb.'^tehion rendering this anion of 

his ^jects t^plete, thM aftM 4^>Aeath there was 
founffin hu tablets 4^coi^entaiies (among o&er mag- 
nificent ecbhmei, which he sieditated), a reeoluUoa to* 
build sever^ new cities, 8(Hne#^Afui> and some in Eu- 
rope,.and.tp'people those in with Europeans, and 
those in. ^rope with Asiatics, .‘^jliat (says , the histo- 
rian), by interpiamages, and eadhange of good" offices, 
the inbabitanbr 'hr these tWo great .continents might be 
gradaall^. i|ionMed4ato a siiiPatity of'senthnents, and 
become attaci^ ito,encb olt|r with mntual lotion.” 
Diod. Sic^^t^.kviiL c>4.. ; > 

The (Hi^&l historians have ' mingled the little that 
theyknow.nbnidCTaingftfoitiaid^ctlons of Earopean na- 
tioas, im<%tdariycoqn|midg.^.lifiignoCAkgcand^ 
43r^t,^and hiS'Cxdi^ae^ of Pet^, with so aumg^feba- 
.1^8 incie^lle cueom^ihaisr'tiikt hardly iwy at- 
fcniicR'.W .dire w them. ...Thtdildt. they misreinresented 
ever^jBV«nt;te ^ lif^ tbc^ 'eai^ a high idea of his 

.bythe appellatioopf 
e«>^ :9l^rAorR«d» in^U^i 
to :lfae OTteiftjf0to' daW lb i o ^ ,:i4fcclj^ according^ to thret,. 
mclM fi'oo^e w^riie^ito toe easti^ extteibitjr of toe 
eattln.tiPM)fdot, Bib. Gri^t - Artido JSs^eui/^. Aire. 
;TbL^%a. edit.:,p,AS3. Wcbardson’slliisieito '. 

prefiihid'to bifcllidtfeH^^ -iff tbe Pbisian and Ara|^,> 
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p. xii. Whether the historians of Indostan haVe given an 
account of Alexander’s invasion of India with greater 
accuracy, cannot be knoift^'tnitil some cfv. dieir woi^s, 
written in the Sanshteet, niin translated. That some tra- 
ditional knowledge 4>f Alexander’a invasion of India is 
still preserved in t|^ irortberh prQvhMes bf the peninsula, 
is manifest from several circhm^ilances. Tbe'Bajabs of 
Chitore, who are esteeme'dihe most ancient establish- 
ment of Hindoo preicespand* die nd^lest iif tbe Bdjah- 
pont tribes, boast of theiv.descent'from Porus, famous, 
as well in the east ht in the west, for bis g^lant oppo- 
sition to the Afacedoaiaa conqn^m. Orme’s Fra|;m. 
p. 5t ..Major Bennell has informed me, by accounts lately 
recdved from India, and ||^ rmed .by a variety of tes- 
imonies, that), in the c(n^try bf ^nttore, the eastern 
extreme of the anci^t Bactria, apeople Who claimed to 
36 the descendants. ilTAlexainder's fpllowerSi were exist- 
ing when Tamerlane invadeJ't^t province, In SijOre, 
i country more to the wer^ in the same district, the 
Bazira of Alexander, thereto a tribe at this day which 
traces its origin to c«^nj:||m»ons left there by Ae con- 
queror when her pahs^ -tbrbngh that province. Both 
Abul Fazel, and Soojah'Hae, an eaStem historian of 
good reputation, report this tradition withbut any mate- 
rial variation. The latterji mdeed, a^, that these Euro- 
peans, if we may call ; them J^o, continued to preserve 
that ascendai^^ over A6irwighbottrs,Wvh|cfa their an- 
cestors may be Supposed to have possessed W^n they 
first abtaedhere^ Although wo riiould reject this pedi- 
gree as false, yet the bare cfa^ &e bdibf Of the 

natives, for which tlierb mwdhi^^jb^sQmbfounclatiop, 
that Alexander not mdy oohqu^^Tl^bib, hut also tra^ 
ferred that conqueisf ' to Some., of Ms own cOanSymiiu. 
RenaeU, Mem. 3d.edif-'‘'p; lfiS. 4 p^lwpSGif^of fifijore 
hnd’likewise. a higfa^e4^M|hlellnder's exh^ye 
thorit 3 ii;>«iid fi^ey, tQb,4eBjnriaatsd;Mm the 
a^eeiably to die ati^ng q|ibletti bf powe| in «U the 
epstemla^i^t. Ay«® Akbery,,xii^4. ‘ Many M- 
siincos being used, will occur tW every 

persohacOUstpmed^ rewl A* <mered Scriptmora. 
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Note IX. Sect. I. p. 29. 

It seems to be an opinion generally received, (hat 
Alexander built only two cities in India, Nicsea, and 
Baeeplialia, sitnated on the Hydaspto, the modern Che* 
Inm, and that Cratetos superintended the bnilding of 
both. ' But it is evident; from Arrian, lib. v. c. ult., that 
he built a thitd city on the Acesines, now the Jenaub, 
under the diction- of Hephaestion ; and if it was his 
object to retain the conupand of the country, a place of 
strengthonsome Of the rivers to the south of (he Hydaspes 
seems to have been necessary for that purpose. This 
part of India has been so little visited in modem times, 
that it is impossible to poinf out wito precision the si- 
tuation of these cities. If *P. Tioffepthaler were well 
founded in his conjecture, that the river now called 
Rauvee is the. Acesines Arridh; Bemouilli, vol. i. 
p. 89, it is probable that tois city was built somewhere 
near Lahore, one of the most important stations in that 
part of India, and reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be 
a city of very ^igh antiquity. Bnt|^or Rennell, in my 
opinion, gives good reason for sop^sin|^ the Jenaub to 
be the Acesines of the ancients. • >. 

Note X. SecL' !• p. 29. 

Tub rehcpons scruples which prevented the Persians 
from making any voyage by sea, were known to the an- 
cients. Pliny relates of one of the’Magi, vriio was sent on 
an embassy from Tiridates to the emperor Nero^ " Navi- 
gare noluerat,quoiHam exspqere in Maria, aliisqnemor- 
talium Jiecessitatibus violare natnram earn, fas non pu- 
tant;’’ Nat. Hist, lib, Ixx. c. 2. This aversion to the 
sea (Imy carried so far^ that, according to the observa^ 
tion ofn^U-infonned bjstoriaD, there was not a city 
to. their empito' built upon the sea-eoast; 
Anmian, h^arcM. lib. learn from Dr. 

llyde> how iptonately these ideas were connected wito 
the doctrines ^ Zoroaster; Bel. Vet. Pers. cap. vi. In 
all the wars, of the Persians with Greece, the fleets of 
the Giqat King coifsisted entirely of ships fumiriied by 
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tbe Phenicians, Syrians, ^ j>rovince8 of die 

Lesser Aaa, a^ 0e iBlaadl Herodotus and 

Dioddrus- SiculOs niMitioii't^ -ifadlfcjfur^i^ed by each 
conntii^ in <»rdef to ciWpo^'flie^eel of twelve hundred 
ships vfithwW<Jh^«ixi9a^Wkded Greece, ind ^hiiiong 
these there is Mthesame 

time^ is proper iro obMtve, I’^'^wcorduig to Hewi- 
dotd^ whose, authority is unO'xeei^^ahle with 
to this poiirt, AriahtgiheSj-a'sen M'^iiiia^aPted as ad^ 
miiytt lof the, Persian flOert, and ha4.,,,pevwrai'»sa'iirap8iOf 
high raink under hia'comtiui^,^ahd hotfa ^rsians abd. 
Medesservedwaolih^i^obiic^dof it; Herod, lib. vii. 
c. 96, 97. By whatfilblivM, or what aufliority, they 
were induced to act in'|iS^hianner,l cannot explain. 
From ilbme religious hctultite similar, to those .of the 
Persians, many of natives of Ibdostan, ^ our own 
time, refuse to mnbllii dni board a ship, and to serve at 
seat 'and yet on somtf obcasions the sepoys in theser- 
vice of the, European powers^ have* got the better of 
these scruples. 

. Slobs S^. I. p. 30. 

, M'.Le Baron DESAiNTE-eBdi3fr,inhis ingenious and 
learned Critique des Historiens d’Alexandre le Grand, 
p. 96, seems to entertain some doubt with respect to the 
number of tlil^eities wMch Alexander is sRid to have 
bnilt* Plutawi de Fort Alexi affirms, that he foqnded 
no fewer than seventy^ . ita|^aTS from mipiy passages 
in amiieiit antiiors, that thal^^ol^g of citito, e^v what 
may be oc^ideted aa.th6,itoijtt^(|e t^tabKshinent of for-r 
tided stations, was their, atf- 

thority.in the cdit^^|ft^>n^on^|adopbBd ,i»t oply by 
Alexander, bnt by iS^iemais An- 

tiochps, towhetotbngt^^ldtf^ftiieip^ 

.becamn s^ect, were'Jid;fli(Ss'';tomMkable:jW^lqipidfeg 
'new .oities than Alexand^C jmd 

they ^ectnally ptoveateddC^ X^all a^^atd-have 
"Occasion to ohserv^ th8| ri|l#(dt df/toe^whi^ered pro* 
Vinces. Though anii| l ^ witb.^ldve'of 
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liberty and of their natire coontry^ tefiised to settle in 
the Pendan. empire e^O' under the doininioii of its na- 
tive ^iiardie; even^nhen allared by the prospect of 
l^raattadvantage, as 'M. de Sainte-Croix remarks, the 
oaie became* perfectly di^iren^ empire was 

subjected to thetf^l|ii^on!^ra, anvihey settled there, 
not u Objects not -i^inastors. Both Alexand^ and 
his soccessors discpThred pinch discernment in choos- 
ii^ tiiesitbtil<^ 0)j^e cities which fliey bnilt. Selencia, 
which SelencuB, founded, is a strikiPir: instance of this, 
and hecan^^i^y .inferior to Alexandria in number of 
inhabitants, in wealth, and ih importance ; Mr. Gibbon, 
Tol. i. p. 250. H. D’AnviUOi' Mem. de literat. xxx. 

Note, xa. Sect. I. p. 32. 

It is from Jostin n^e receive ttCh slender knowledge 
we have of the progress which Seleocds made in India, 
lib. XV. c. 4. But we cannot rely on his evidence* unless 
.when it is confirmed by the testhnony of other authors. 
Plutarch seems to assert, that Sejeucus had penetrated 
far into India ; bnt that respectable writer is more emi- 
nent for his discernment of chapters, arid his happy 
selection of those cireamstahces which mark and discri- 
minate them, than for ^the. aconracy of his bistoiirjal re- 
searches. .Pliny, whose antborky is of .greater weight, 
seems to consider it as Certain, that Seleucns had car- 
ried his anws into* districts of India which Alexander 
never visited ; PBn. Nat* Hist lib. vi. c. 17. The pas- 
sage in which this is dieptioned is. somewhat Cbscilre, 
hot it seems, to imply »'^iap8elencas had marched from 
V file Hyphasis to fim HysBdiii8, .fiom thence to Pali- 
botbia^ and from that to the mmitb of the Ganges.' TJhe 
distapeies of the. pri^pal stptions in this march are 
nuuked,..the whole aim^mtin^to 22441Etenian miles. In 
. fids litnse M. Bayer, understands the words of Pliny ; 
Hjston. Regni Gwecoipm .Bfictriani, p. 37. But to me 
it aj^ars.hi^^improbable, that the Indian expedition 
of Selencnsuoll^d •have contfaiued so long as to allow 
time for s^pefafions .'of .sn(^,eXteBb>' If Seleucns had 
Adviumed as fks'iatb tui file month of the Ganires. 
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the ancients must have had amorh aocuratd keovriedge 
pf that part of the country than'^&ey seem ever to have 


Note 1. 

M^or Rennell gives amagai^ht idea this,nby 
informing ns, that “ the Ganges, t^r it has escaped 
from the mouatainans tract in wh^. it l^d whndered 
above eight hundred miles/’ Mem. p. 283, “ received in 
its course through fhe'plaias .elbven rivers, some of them 
as large as the Rhine, and none smaller than the Thames, 
besides as many more of lessee aote p. 357. 

Note XIV. Sect. I. p. 33. 

In fixing the position of Palibothra, 1 have ventured 
to differ from Major Rennoll, and I venture to do ,so 
with diffidence. According to Strabo, PaUbotbra was 
sitpated ^at. the junction of the Ganges and another river; 
lib. XV. pi 1038. A, AmaB is still more explijCit. He 
places Pulibothrg th^jConflaence of the Ganges and 
Rrranaboas, the ft^^Vlhich be describes as less than 
the Ganges bf InduB,.:ibut greater than any other known 
river; Hist. Ipd. c. 10. This description of its situation 
corresponds eamctly^widi font of Allahabad. P. Bou- 
dier, to whose' observations the geography of India is 
much indebted, says, that the Jumna, at its jvmction vrith 
the Ganges, appeared to him not mOch itaferi<» in mag> 
nitude to that river ; D’Anvi^,. Anrii]^ de riniip> P* 08. 
Allahabad is the name wbiiiyirUjgiven to that city by 
the emperor Akbar,who erected h tdrong/orb'ess there; 
an elegant delineation ‘tri which is. published byr Mr. 
Hodges, N’lV. ofhis Sele^ Vievissin India. Its Ancient 
namdi.by whicb-it is PtUl fcpownmpaong the- Hindoos, is 
Pmeg, or Ptyag, and tl|p people of ^ dis^ct are palled. < 
Proept, Vhich bears a near ■Semblance to Pras^^ the 
ancimsti oppollntlon of the kingdom o^l^ch Paliboihra 
was the capital ; P. Tiessen^lec, BeriiouiUi, tom. i. 338. 
D’Anville, p.->50,' ABidid^d if such a noted seat of 
Hindoo devotioiv..dint it is, denominated Tke King 
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WoTfkq^ped Places ; Ayeen Akbery,.^ol. ij. p.86. “The 
•tenitory around it, to the extent of forty milea, is deiemed 
holy ground. The Hindoos believe, that when tr-man 
dies in this place, whatever he wishes for he will obtain 
in his next regeneration. ;|3though,they teach that sui* 
cide in general will be j| 9 n 1 ^d with torments hereafter, 
they consider meritorious fora man to kili-him- 
self at Allah&8^(|3^ Ayeen Akbery, ih. 256. P. Ties- 
senthaler ddfcrib^<^ie various objet^ of veneration at 
Allahabad, wldoh are still visited with great devotion 
by an immense number of pilgrims; Bemouilli, tom. i. 
224. From all these circumstances, we may conclude 
it to be a place of great antiquity, and in the same si- 
tuation with the Palibothn^'ilE. antiquity. 

Major Rennell has been induced to place Palibo- 
thra on the same site with Patna, chiedy by two con- 
siderations. — Fjrom baving learned tliat on or near 
the site of Patna stood anciently a very large city named 
Patelpoother, or Patalipputra, which nearly resembles 
the ancient name of Palibothra. Although ftere is not 
now a confluence of two risers at Patna, he was in- 
fotiied that the junction of the Soalhe^With the Gai^s, 
now twenty-two miles Rom Patna, was formerly under 
the walls of that city. The rivers of India sometimes 
change their course in a singular manner, and he pro- 
duces some remarkable iasjlances of it. But even should 
it be allowed, that the accounts wbkb the natives give 
of this variation- of the course of dm Soane were per- 
fhctly accurate, I question whether Arrian’s description 
of the magnitude of Erraneboas be applicable to that 

ishrer, certainly not so justfyas to the Jumna. 2. He 

semns to have been influenced, in some degree, by 
Pliny’n Itinerary, or Table o# Distances from Taxila 
(die mbdern Attock) to the toouth of the Ganges ; Nat. 
Hud. lib. vi. c. 17. But the distances in that Itinettoy 
are marked ^sodoaccnrately, and in' some instances are • 
so palpably erropeoas, that one cannot found upon them 
with muchsecui^. Aeeordingtoit^ Palibothra is sitnated 
four hundred and tweaty-flve miles below the oonflnence 
of the Jumna trad Ganges. The Aetna] distance, however, 
between Allahi^d and Patna, is not more than two 
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.'baaired Bcittsh mike. . AdisagreenmiiA ao considerable 
cannot be accounted for, witboj^'^aii^osing some 
iraordinary enor in the Idnerai^. or that the point of 
confldx of tt^e Jumna tri^. the Gwges h&s undergone a 
change. Fok fpi-ner uf ^^ese sappohitions there is 
no autibK^tj ^^ far aa I kBOw)'fr^ any mai^script;* or 
for'the latter from, any tradition. Major BdUi^ lias 
produced fhb reasons which led hiid -ho supjMm the site 
of Faiibofhra to bi^he same with'Hlihf of Putna; Me- 
moirea; p. 49 — 54. oome of fte objectiofte which mi|[ht 
be made to thiil siq[iposition he has foreseen, and endea^ 
Youred to obviate ; and after all that 1 have added to 
th^m* 1 shall not be suiprisecl> ff^'in a geograpUpal dis- 
cussion, my readers are disposed to prefer bis decision 
to mine. 


Note XV. ’Sect. I. p.^6. 

I no hot mention,^ short inroad into India by Antio- 
chus the Great, about one hundred , and ninety-seven 
years posterior to the' iopisioh of his ancestor Seiea<ms. 
We know nothing joure^df this trBnBaction>diantha|Mhe 
Syrian menaxtb, after inisidng the war he< carried on 
^amst the two revolted provinces of Parthia and Bbc- 
tria, entered India, uid conclnding a peace with Sopha- 
gasenns, a king of the country, received from him a 
number of elephants, aud a sum of moiney ; Pcdyb. lib. 
X. p. 597, &G. lib. xL p. 651. edit. Casanb. Justin. Ub. xv. 
c. 4. Bayer’s Hist. Regn. Grmcpr. Bactr. p. 6^ . 


Note XVI. 



A FACT chrsolily reliited by'^s^BraDo, and whJ^d^ iias 
escaped'theinqdimtiye i ri^ti y W M.^Gnigaeab cofa- 
cUeh renuakably' nt^ndi^'of the '*Qiinese 
winters/fiaid confirms it; ‘ sa^s, wpse^ 

printed of Bactria by trihei^hr’ tiotm^^^|Bcy thkm No^ 
inades, who came fi^1|»'5xitoNryw|pd;^bd^n3ca^s, 
and are known by file Asij,'jnpdani, Ihchari, 

and-SacaraoU; Strab.-tibi-xi p.779C|^'i^^l!'he Nomades 
of (he miciaits ware nisrtionh wbo^ hkn filb snb- 
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entirely, or almont ,9|tirely. as shenherdA^ iriftont 
. a^icnltnre. 

Note XVIL 1. p..38. 

thejl^tance of Ars|n^fthe modem Sues, from the 
Nile, is. considerably less than that between Berenice 
and C6ptos,it w^hy this' route that all tbe commodities 
imported into tbi^’ Arabian gulf, n^ifd^ have, been con- 
veyed with most expedition and least expense into 
Egypt. But the navigation of the AriS^ian gulf, which 
even in the present improved state of nantioal science is 
slow and difficult, was in ancient times considered by 
the nations uonndit to.be so extremely perilous,. that it 
led them to give such names to several of its promonto- 
ries, bays, hnd harbours, as convey a striking idea of the 
impression whiol^.the dread of this danger had made 
upon their imagination. The entry into the gulf they 
called Biibelmandeb, the gate ' or port of affliction. To 
a harbour not far distant, they gave the name of MeU, 
i, e. Death. A headland adjacent they called Gordian, 
the Cape of Burial. Other denominations of similar im- 
port are .mWioned by the author to whom 1 am in- 
debted' for this information. Bruce’s Travels, vohd. 
p. 443, Ac. It is not surprhnng then, ffiat the staple of 
Indian trade should have been transferred firom the 
northern extremity of the Arabian gulf to Berenice as 
by this change a dangerous navigation was greatly 
shortened. ^This seems to have been ffie chi^f reason 
that induced Ptolemy to e^blish the port ofCommuni- 
cation with India at;]fe|i!H|^, as there were other har- 
bours on the Aratdi^ gulf which were considerably 
nearer than it to the Nile. , -Aim later period, after the 
min d^,Coptos by jtbe.',emj|ev|a^ Dioclesian, we are ia- 
fomed by AbnlfMa.,'. Besq|sl. Ngypt, edit. Miehac^ 
p.. 77,]tbatilndj|m *dNtunodities Were conveyed from the 
R«d ^ to jhe-I^, by .the shortest route, viz. from 
C<msi^, pre^tewj^^e Philoteras Portus of Ptolemy, to 
Coa8^^the Viim'ApolIinis, a. jbnmey of four days. Tbe 
same account of distance was given by the natives 
to Or;. PocQcke* jH^navels, voL h P- 87- In consequence 



pom, trom a «aiaU )^ua& the 

upper jj^ypt ne^t ia ia(ag^it^>VJP! 0 !ste^ Old Qairo. 
la process of ni^e, ^aBi.^a^j;es,^l)iicl) I canaot^explaiQ, 
the trade from tho.^,4 wa^hy r^oyed to Kene, 

farther down the rivo?^*!^ Cons, Ahnlf. p. 13. '77. 
H’AnyiUe, £^p]t^ 19^2!^.. In modem times, all the 
(mmmpdities .of India, impprtod into Egypt/ aip ei&er 
brought by sea from Gidda to 3nez, mad thencp ^mried 
on oamnlsto Caito/:|Or are ponyeyed land*>ca^age. by 

the' caravan retnmhig from l^e pilgAnmge tP Mecca. 
Niebnhr Voyage, tom. i., p'.^' 234. Volney, i. 188, &c. 
This, as far as 1 havobetn abfe to trace it, is a complete 
account of all (he difiiecent route&by which the produc- 
tions of &e East have, been conveyed to the Nile, from 
the first opening of that commnnication. It is singular 
that E. Sicard, Mem.„des Missions d^ns le Eeynnt. tom. 
ii. p. 157, and some^ other respectabkl writers, should 
suppose Cosseir to be the Berenice fonnded by Ptolemy^ 
although Ptolemy has fold 4own its latitude at 23” 50', 
and Strabo has d^iibed it as nearly under the same 
parallel with that'Ojf Sy^6, lib. ii. p. 195. D., ' In conse- 
quence of this nustake, Pliny’s computation of the dis- 
tance between Berenice and Coptos, at'two'hundred and 
fifty-eight miles, has been deemed erroneous. ■ Pococke, 
p. 87. But as^Pliny not only nientions the total distance, 
but names the different stations in the journey, and spe- 
cifies the number of miles between each/ pnd as the 
Itinerary of Antonins coincides exactly With his account, 
D’AnviUe Egypte, p. 21, tl^e is no reason to c^ in 
question 'Iw accuracy of it , . 

Note XVm. Sec^ tis|). 40. 

Major BRNNfiLn ia.;;4^>^piMDii/;^,that under' the 
Pto|eniip8, the Egyptiana']uteiMedVitKir.n 
tim'^ext^me pomt of Hbq^ili^ah ' i|||l|l|ient, and e^jp, 
sailed nj^the Ganges' to Pa^bo(hra,!^i|^|^ sa^ jfllte 
(accmding tp.him) with the. modt ^ j S Ei^. Ipa^df 
p. xxxvi. O^t it beep nsuai to ftie Ganges 

as high as Fat^, ^'inltf^or parts must have 

been better kaojjihi to the ’ancients than .^ey over were. 
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. and woald not have continaed to deriire their in- 
formation concerning th^ from Meganthenes alone. 
Strabo begins his deactiptioh of India in a very remark- 
able manner. He requests his readers to peruse with 
indulgence the acconnt which j|^e gives of it, as it was a 
country very remote, and few persons had visited it ; and 
of the^, ma^ having seen only a small part of the 
counti^, related things eitiier from hear say, or, at the 
best, what they hud hastily remarked ^hile they passed 
through it in the coarse of military service, or on a 
journey., Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1005. B. He takes notice 
that t^w of the traders from the Arabian gulf ever 
reached the Ganges. Ibid. 1006. C. He asserts, that 
the Ganges enters the sea by one mouth, ibid. 1011. C. ; 
an error into which he could not have fallen if the navi- 
gation of that river had been common in his time. He 
mentions indeed the sailing up' the Ganges, ibid. 1010, 
but it is cursorily in a single sentence; whereas, if such 
a conmderable inland voyage of above four hundred 
miles through a populous and rich country, had been 
customary, or even if it had evefibeen performed by the 
Roman, or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it must have me- 
rited a particular description, and must have been men- 
tioned by Plitiy and other writers, as there was nothing 
similar to it hi the practice of navigation among the an- 
cients. It is observed by Arrian (or whoever is the au- 
thor of the Periplus Maris Erythrmi), that previous to 
the discovery of a new route to India, which shall be 
mentioned afterward "the commerce with that, country 
was carried on in.sm^ vessels which sailed ronhd -every 
bay, p. 32. Ap. Hods.. Ge^. Min. Vessels of such 
lij^ constructfhn, and "Which ftdlowed this mode of 
sailing, .were ill fitted Cor a voyage so ^stant as that 
round Comogin, and uptbPBay of Bengal, to Patna. 

It is not improbably that the simrcbants, whom Strabo 
mwtioiM as ha^teg^ipBa<diod the Ganges, may have tra- 
velled ^thevpllfjls^t either from the countries towards 
the inouth of or from some part of the MaJa- 

' bw coast, and liia^ the navigation np the Ganges, of 
vrbidi lie casoaliy takes notice, was performed by the 
natives in vessel of the contrfty. This opinion derives 
TOL. IX. ^8 
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some confii^naUoti fiom hia femwkg n^n tbe bad 
tore of tbe vessels ivWoh fteqneatod lbat part of ^ 
Indian ocean. From bis description of them, p. 1012. 

C., it ia eviden* that they vrere, vessels of tiie coantry, 

' Note 'XIX. Sect. I. 41. 

Thb erroneous ideas of many intelligent wrtors, Of 
antiqnity with respect to the Caspian sea, though well 
known to every man pf letters, are. so remarkable, and 
afford such a striding example , of ti»e iipperfoction of 
^eir geographicd knowledge, that a more fiiU account 
of them may not only be acceptable to aome of my read- 
ers, but in endeavouring to, trace the various,- rentes by 
vbiebthe commodities of the l^t wot® conveyw to the 
nations of Europe, it becomes necessaiy .entw into 
some detail cpncetukiig^eir various sentiments with re- 
spect to this matterl 1. According tp Strabo, the Cas- 
jlan is a, toy, that communicates wi& the great North- 
ern ocean, ^ui vrhich it issues at fir8t,.by a narrow strait, 
and then eipands into.* sea , extending ia breadth five 
hundred stadia, Ub. si. p. 773, A, With him Pomponius 
Mela agrees, and describes the strait by which ftp Cas- 
piah is connected with the ocean,** of considerable 
length, and so narroiy that it had the appearance of a 
river, lib. iii. c. 6. edit. Pliny likewise gives a similar 
,^eacription of it, Nat Hist. lib. vi. c. 18. In the age ot 
Justinian, this opinioa concerning the communication 
of ftp Caspian sea witli fte ocean, was still preyplent ; 
Cosm., Indicppl. "topog. Christ,,Jib. fit P* 138. C. 2. Some 
early ‘writers^ by a mistak^f till more singular, have sup- 
posed fte Caspian se* to be coftoected. with fte Euxine. 
ijuintns CurtjjjBS, whosje ^orputo of geography is noto- 
rfouci, has adop.t^ tbis.e^^,lm. yiuOjT. edit ,3. ATiim>, 
thougb * puch^more jqmcions wrft(||;^.*nd who, by re- 
iridii^(, for come time in riie Rompjip^Dfyince ofCappa- 
dpito, of^hlch bo was governor, pd^fi^toVe obtained 
more accnraita,infMtojaii<^ c^laiiae^^'^o place fte 
orif^ of f^piim afep ft be still uilj|own ; w 1* “ 
donb^.u^liMi' H C4^ected witb.fte.^Euxfte, or 
vri^ t|e sftiounds ladi* : 
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lib. Tii. c. 16. In another place he aeaerte, that there 
was a comraunicatioa between the Caspian and .the 
Eastern ocean ; lib. ▼. c. 26. These errors appear more 
extraordinary, as a-jnst description had been given of 
the Caspian by Herodotus, near five hundred years be- 
fore the age of Strabo. “ The Caspian (says he) is a 
sea by itself unconnected with any other. Its length is 
as much as a vessel with oars can sail in fifteen days, 
its greatest breadth as much as it can sail in eight days 
lib. 1. c. 203. Aristotle describes it in the same manner, 
and with his usual precision contends that it ought to be 
called a great lake, not a sea ; Meteofolog. lib. ii. Dio- 
dorus Siculus concurs with them in opinion, vol. ii. lib. 
xviii. p. 261. None of those authors determine whether 
the greatest length of the Caspian was from north to 
south, dr from east to west. In the ancient maps 
which illustrate the geography of Ptolemy, it is deli- 
neated, as if its greatest length extended from east to 
west. In modem times the first information concern- 
ing the true form of the Caspian rriiich the people of 
Europe received, was given by Anthony Jenkinson an 
English merchant, who with a caravan from Russia tra- 
velled along a considerable part of its coast in the year 
1556 ; Hakluyt Collect, vol. i. p. 334. The accuracy of 
Jenkinson’s description was confirmed by an actual 
survey of that sea made by order of Peter the Great, 
A. D. 17l8; and it is now ascertained not only that the 
Caspian Is unconnected with any other sea,' but tlmt its 
len^ from north to south is considerably ukmw than its 
greatest breadth from east to west. The ldli|fUi of the 
Caspian from north to sooth is about six hundred and 
eighty miledj and in no part more than two hundred and 
sixty miles in breadth from east towest.';Coxe*s Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 257. The proportional difference of its length 
and breadth accords nearly with that mentioned by He- 
rodotus. ihrom t^ detiuVhowever, we leam how the 
iH-fbonded Ideai^-iponcerdiog it, which were generally 
’Inlopted, gayb'riSf^.variodsv^^ schemes of conveying 
'Indian codinnM^ties to Europo by iheans of its Sopposed 
•coQunaiucation with the Euxine sea, or with tw 
*«ra occnui« - Ttia to additional ptobf of the atten^bn of 

s 2 
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Ald^^ander the Great io eTi^f^^thing coodacive to dw 
improvement of commewi^ ^<^t a sborf time' before his 
death he gave dirootit^B to fit oqt: ft squadron in the 
Caspian in order ^ survey’ that -sea, and to discover 
’'whether it w«s.<tEonne<^ed eith^ with the Buxine or Ibt 
diao ocean;- Arrian, lib. vil.. c. 16 . > 


Note XX. Sect. I. p, '49^. 

iTrom this Curious detail, we learn ho'^r imperfect ad> 
oient navigation' was, even in its most improved state. 
The” voyage frcan Berenice to OoeUs could not have 
taken thirty 'days, if any other cotirse had been held than 
that -of servilely following the windings of the coa.st. 
The voyage from Ocelis to Musiriswonld be (according 
to Major Rennell) fifteen days’ run for a European ship 
in the modern style c^ihavigation, being about seventeen 
hundred and fifty 'marine miles^' bn a straight course; 
Introd. p. x^vii. 'It is remarkable, tlmt though the 
Periplus Maw Brythrasi was written after the voyage of 
Hippalus, the chief object of the author of it is to de- 
scribe the ancient course along the coasts ^f Arabia and 
Persia, to the mouth of the Indus, and from thence down 
the yrwteim shore of the.oontinent to Musiris, I oan 
^connt for this only by supposing, that from thennwill- 
ic^esi of mankind to abandon old,habUs,ti>e greater 
])!mof t^.traiders from Berenice stffl eontinued totfbllow 
that rqutp to ^ich they wero acenstinned. ’To'.gq^om 
AjieA?h!^;J» reqmnd (acoQcding M^y) 

ninetyffot^'dj^aV year the Bod^, a 

belonging to the Baa lni|^a€oaipa^, of a ti^- 

Sand ttms thnden, tbwq^y^^oarteen/da^s.qinre t0.^ni- 
pletejpr voy^e ftoinP ^ i^ato to Madtaf., J^qch are 
the u^oyefifi^wi^h^^^^n ia|de i^narigatj^ 




aWpi reghfoted 

cpjpaiipili^pth »ie;WHfridiis slhdidd mtk . b^e |i cbiS^ 
merQe^l|br ^e slAte -aim .at obtahdng maijtiwift powin. 
Ctnhittereelhe oomiplP^^C purity of. 
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tb«ir uumds, and by ^teriog into the aea-eervicei they 
would be accnsfomed tO'fiod pretexts fot con- 

duct so inconsistent with what was ttanly and becoming, 
as wodd gradually ' relax the strictness of military dis- 
cipline. It had been better for the 'Athenians, he asserts, 
to have continued to send annually the sons of seren of 
their p^oipal citizens to be devoured by the Minotaur, 
than to have changed their micient manners, and to have 
become a mariti|ne power. In that perfect republic, of 
which he delineates the form, he ordains th^ the capital 
should be utuated at least ton miles from the sea; De 
Legibns, lib; iy. ab initio. These ide^s of Plato were 
adopted by other philosophers. Arhrtotle enters into a 
formal discussion of the question. Whether a state rightly 
constituted should be commercial or not 1 and though 
abundantly disposed to espouse sentiments opposite to 
those of Plato, be does not venture to decide explicitly 
with respect to it; De Hepub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ages 
when such opinions prevail, little information concerning 
commerce can be expected. 


Note XXII. Sect. II. p. 53. 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. 85. Principium ergo culmenque 
omnium rerum prmtij Margaritae tenent. In lib. xxxvii. 
c. 4, he affirms, Maximnih in rebus hnmanis prtetinn]| 
non solum inter gemmas, habet Adamas. These two 
passages stand in 'such direct contradiction to one 
another, that it is impossible to reconcile them^ or to de- 
termine which is the most conformable to tim&. 1 haVe 
adhered tirtbe'former,becan8e we, have many instances 
of the' exbildtant price of pearis, bat none, as far as I 
know, diamonds having purchased at a rate so 
high;' VIt> this ogpiion I am confirmed by a passage in 
Pliny, lib. xix. c. A; having mentioned the exorbitant 
price of Asb^os, be says, squat pretia excellmtiun 
Margaiitanu^” wMch . impties, . tiiat he consideced 
pearls to be^^igher price tiian anv otiier commodity. 
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Note XXIIJ. Sect II. p. §4. 

Pliny has devoted two entire books of his Natutal 
Btistory, lib. xii. and xiii., to t^p erinmeratioh and de- 
scription of the spices, aromt^tics, ointments, and per- 
fumes, the use of which luxury had introduced among 
his countrymen.' As many of these wOrethe productions 
of India, or of the countries beyond it, and as the trade 
with the East was carried on to a great extent in the 
age of Pliny, we may form some idea of the immense 
demand for them, froth the high price at which they 
continued to be sold in Rome. To compare the prices 
of the same commodities in ancient Rome, with those 
now ptdd in our own country, is not a gratification of 
curiosity merely^ but affords a standard by which we 
may estimate the diffisrent degree of success with which 
the Indian trade has been conducted in ancient and mo- 
dem times, ^any remarkable' passages in ancient au- 
thors, conceilung the extravagant price of precious 
stones and pearls among the Romans, as well as the 
general use of them' by persons of all ranks, are collected 
by Meursius de Dux. Romanoram, cap. 5 ; and by 
Stanislaus Robierzyekius, his treatise on the same 
subject, lib. ii. c. 1. The English reader wUl receive 
sufficient information from Dr. Arbuthnot, in his valua- 
ble Tables of ancient eoins, weights, and measures, 

p.1^2,^^, 


Note XXIV. Sect., II. p. 56. 

M. MABObBL, in a memoir read in the academy of 
inscriptions and belles’ in the year 1719i'has col- 
lected the vaii^ opinld^ of the ancients noo^^ming 
the nature a^ origin of silk, which tend all to prove 
their igporanfito with ■ fegard tort. . ■ , Since the publication 
of JJLMahod^'s mei^oir, P. du H^de Mb des^bed a 
specsi^'Of ailkf.-of ^hich I believe ^e conMffiinicated 4e 
first^m^the modems. “ This is produ^ 

^T^yrly re^em^l^^ 'snails..' They, do^ 
cocoons eitlter round or oval like' the sitkwdm', but spin 
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vety long threads, which fasten themselVbs to trees and 
bu^es as they are driven by the wind, lliese are 
gathered and wronght into silk stnfis, coarser than those 
prodaoed by domestic silkworms. The insects which 
peodpee this coarse silk are wild.” Description de 
rShi|ipire de la Chine, tbm. ii. folio, p. 207. This nearly 
resembles Vhrg^il’s description, 

Vellentqae at fbliis depectant Cenuia Seres. 

Georg. U.lSl. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, besides all 
the other q;aalities of a great descriptive poet, he pos- 
sessed an extensive knowledge of natural history. The 
natore and prodnetions of the wild silkworms are illns- 
trated at greater length in the large collection of Me- 
moirs concemant I’Histoire, les Sciences, les Arts, 8cc. 
des Chinois, tom. ii. p. 575, &c. ; and by Fere de Mailla, 
in his voluminous History of China, tom. xiii. p. 434. 
It is a^ singular circumstauce in the history of silk, that 
on account of its bcib^ an excretion of a worm, the Ma- 
homedans consider it as an unclean dress, ;and it has 
been decided, with' the unanimous assent of all the doi> 
tors, that a person wearing a' garment made entirely of 
silk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily prayers enjoined 
by the Koran. Herbal. Bibl. Orient, artic. Harir. 

Note XXV. Sect. II. p. 66. 

Iv the nse of the cotton manufactures of India had 
been common among the Romans, the various kinds of 
them would have been enumerated in the Iaw de Pub- 
Kcams et Vecti^libus, in the same manner as the 
different kinds , bf spices and precious stones. Such a 
speeificatimi would have beep equally necessary for the 
directum both of the merchairt and of the tax gatherer. 


Note XXVI. Sect, II. p. 66. 

, Tills Arriah’s Periplus. has been exaaOiiM 

vfithgroatwcnracy and learning by Lieutenant WRfiWI ; 
an4 ^m hisipyestigation it is eVidshf, that the Plithana 
of Airidnis theihbdem Pnltanah, the sootiiern baidcs 
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Qf the river teodavejy, two huoidied and seventeen 
Britiiili miles south from Baroa(^;<.^at . the position of 
Tamara is the same with that of the modem Dowlatabad, 
and the high, grounds across which, the goods were con* 
veyed to; Baroach, are the Bidlaguit mountains. The 
bearings and distances of these different jdaces^ as (Spe- 
cified by Arrian, afford ^an additional proof (were that 
necessary) of the exact information, which 'he had re- 
ceived concerning iihe district of Indi^ Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. i. p. 369, 8lc. 

Note XXVII. Sect. II. p. 62, 

Stbabo acknordedges his neglect of the improvements 
in geographji'V^hich Hipparchus had deduced from 
astronomical obw^ations, and justifies it by one of 
. tiiose logical sub^eties which'the ancients were apt to " 
introduce into all their writings. “ A geographer,” says 
he (i. e. a describer. of the earth), “is to paynoat- 
ten^n to what is out of the -earth; nor wiU men, en- 
gaged in conducting the affairs of that part of the earth 
which is inhabited, deem'the distraction and divisions 
of Hipparchus worthy of noticei’’ . Lib. ii. 194. C. 

Note XlXyili. Sect. II. p. 63. 

, Itiri&LT a high opinion the ancients had of Ptolemy 
we. learn from Agathemeras, fipnrished not long 
alter him. “ Pjolemy,” s^s be; “ who reduced geogra- 
into a regnlar syetem^tTMitBaf every thing relating 
to it, not canriessd^; orm^y'according to Ideas of bis 
own, bat attfjbding to t^at bad bemi dettveiedhy^intne 
ancient iAnthora, he ad(q[ited 'irom tiiem vMhatevOT be 
foond' Qonmnant to trnth.“^V -Epitome HeQ|r1'Ii); h 
e£t.;Hads6ni »PBom the ifiplBdmlfatiSM ofili^y^^ 
Agathodsemon, an artist oT.^^exc^ria, prepared a se- 
ries of map# for (he ^lpg]trati<m of it^ wbi^ the po$ition 
of all j&e {daces meiitioned by PtoletDy,w|dhthehIoagi- 
tndci^fawd'MiMt); ii).4aid;^own predsely’^aKbrj^ to 
bm |FabiiQ.^]^th. 
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Note XXIX. Sect. II. p. 64. 

As these public Surveys and Itineraries furnished the 
aaoient geographers with the best information concerning 
the position and distaifces of many places, it may be 
proper to point out the manner in which they were com- 
pleted by the Romans. The idea of a general survey 
of the whole empire was first formed by Julius Caesar, 
and having been begun by him under authority of a 
decree of the senate, was finished by Augustus. As 
Rome ^s still far inferior to Greece in science, the 
execution of this great undertaking was committed to 
three Greeks, men of great abilities, and skilled in every 
part of philosophy. The survey of the eastern division 
of t^ empire was finished by Zenodoxns in fourteen 
years, five months and nine days. That of the northern 
division was finished by Theodoras in twenty years, 
eight months and ten days. The southern division was 
finished in twenty-five years one month and ten dt^s. 
j£thici Cosmographia apud Geographos, editos d Hen. 
Stephano, 1577. p. 107. This undertaking was worthy 
of those illustrious persons who planned it, and suited 
to the magnificence of a great people. Besides this 
general survey, every new war produced a new. delinea- 
tion and measurement of the countries which were the 
seat of it. We may conclude from Vegetius, Instit. Rei 
Militaris, lib. iii. c.,6, that every governor of a Roman 
province was furnished with, a description of it; in 
vyhioh were^specified the distance of places in miles, the 
nature of the roads, the bye-roads, the short cots, the 
mountains, the rivers, &c.; all these, says he, were not 
pnly described in words, but were delineated in a map, 
thfit, in delibetating concerning his military movemento, 
Jhp eyes^ a general m^[ht aid the decisions of -his mind. 


■ Note XXX. Sect. II. p. 64. 

Ths coBse^^ce of this mistake is remarkabli* Pto- 
lemy, lib. vii. • c, 1, computes tiie latitude of Barrygaxa, 
or Baroach, to he 17“ 20^; and that of Cory, or Cape 
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Comoria, to be 13° 20', which is the difference fonr 
degrees precisely ; whereas the real differenee between 
these two places is nearly fourteen degrees. 


Note XXXI. Sect. II. p. 64. 

Ramusio, the publisher of the most ancient and per- 
haps the most valuable Collection of Voyages, is the 
first person, as far as I know, who takes, notice of this 
strange error of Ptolemy ; Viaggi, vol. i. p. 181. He 
justly observes, that the author of the circumnavigation 
of the Erythrsean sea had been more accurate, ind had 
described the peninsula of India, as extending from 
north to south; Peripl. p.'24. 29. 

Note- XXXII. Sect. II. p. 67. 

This error of Ptolemy justly merits the name of 
enormom, which I haye given to it; and it will appear 
more surprising when we |ecollect, that be must have 
been acquainl^d, not only with what Herodotus relates 
concerning the circumnavigation of Africa by ord.er of 
one of the Egyptian kings, lib. . iv.. c, 4, but with the 
opinion of Eratosthenes, who held that the great extent 
of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing which prevento^ 
a communication between Europe and India by sea; 
Strab. Geogr. lib. i. p. 113. A, error:, bowOTor, 
must not be imputed .wholly to Ptolemy. Hipparchus, 
whom we may considecjas his , guide, imd taqght ihat the 
earth is not surrounded by one continuous ocean, bnt 
that it is separated .by different isthmuses, which ^yide 
it into several large basins ; Strab. lib. i. U. H. Ptor 
lemy,.^ having adopted this opinioq, was;' induced tO 
maintain that an mduDown country extended firoin Catti- 
gara to Prassum, on the south-east coast of A,fripa ; 
.Gkogr..lih.,yu. c. 3- and 5. As Ptoleiny’s system of ge- 
ogyajAy ur^ jpuversally received, .this errc|^spiread alpng 
witb;.%. In^ooDifirrinity to it t^^An^h^ fCograpber 

Edris^> Wli^ wrpte^ the twelfih e^nh^, th^ght. tM n 
continned tiajBt, Poland shrrrt^ed.t^tr^tdlfrbin Sofala 
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on the African coast, until it united with som^ part of 
the Indian continent; D’Anville, Antiq. p. 187. An- 
nexed to the first volume of Gesta Dei per Francos, 
there is an ancient and very rude map of the habitable 
globe, delineated according to this idea of Ptolemy. M. 
Gossellin, in his map entitled Ptolemsei Systcina Geo- 
graphicum, has exhibited this imaginary tract of land 
which Ptolemy supposes to have connected Africa with 
Asia; Geographic des Grecs analysue. 

Note XXXIII. Sect. II. p. 67. 

In this part of the Disquisition, as well as in the map 
prepared for illustrating it, the geographical ideas of M. 
D'Anville, to which Major Rennell has given the sanc- 
tion of ' bis approbation, Introd. p. xxxix., have been 
generally adopted. But M. GosseHin has lately pub- 
lished, “ The Geography of the Greeks analyzed ; or, 
the Systems of Eratosthenes, Strabo, and Ptolemy, com- 
pared with each other, and with the knowledge which the 
Modenis have acquired ; a learned and ingeniOps work, 
in which he difiers from his countrymen with respect to 
many of his determinations. According to M. Gossellin, 
the Magnnm Promontoiium, which M. D’Anville con- 
clndes to be Cape Romania, at thjB southern extremity of 
the peninsula of Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the 
month of thd greet river Ava; near to which he places 
Zab’a, supposed by M. D’Anville, and by Barros, Decad. 
ii. liv.^yi. c* 1, to be situated on the strait of Sincapnra 
or Malacca. The Magsns Sinns of Ptolemy he holds 
to be the same with the gulf of Martaban, nof the ■ gfulf 
of Slam, according to M. D’Anville's decision. "The 
positioii of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove, corre- 
sponds to that of Mergni, a considerable port on the west 
eqast of the kingdom of Siam, and that Thin®, or Sin® 
Metropolis, which M. D’Anville removes as far as Sin- 
hoa, in flie kingdom of Cochin China, is situated on ti» 
same dver ndth Mergni, and now bears the name 
Tana-4^riln. The Ibadij Insula of Ptolemy, wiich M. 
D’AnViiia detertbines to he Sumatra, he contends is one 
of that cinster of small isles virhich lie off this part of the 
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coast ofSiam; p. 1S7— 148. Accordiag to M. Gbssellin’s 
system, die ancients never sailed tbrpngh the straits 
of Malacca, had no knowledge of the island of Sumatra, 
and were altogether unacquainted with the Eastern 
ocean. If to any of my readers these opinions appear 
to be well-founded, the navigation and commerce of the 
ancients in India must be circumscribed within limits 
still more confined than those which I have allotted to 
them. From the Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii.'p. 7, we learn 
that Cheen was an ancient name of the kingdom of Pegu ; 
as that country borders upon Ava, where M. Gossellin 
places the Great Ftomontory, this near resemblance of 
names majr appear, perhaps, to confirm his opinion that 
SinsB Metrop^s was sitqated on this coast, and not so 
far aast as M. D’Anville has placed it. 

As Ptolemy’s geography of this eastern division of 
Asia, is more mbneous, obSbare, and contradictory than 
. in any other part of his work, and as all the manuscripts 
of it, both Greek and Latin, are remarkably incorrect in 
the two chapters which contain the descriptiim of the 
countHgs beyond the Ganges, M. B’Anville, in his Me- 
mdire denceteing the limits Of the world known to the 
ancients beyond the Ganges, has'admitted into it a larger 
portion of conjectnre than we find in'thO other researches 
of that cantipus ' geographer. He likewise builds more 
titan. usnaT upon the resemblances irntyreen' the ancient 
ebd' modem names of places, thoa^ at alt times he dis- 
7 Covers a propensity, perhaps too great, to trace these, 
and to rest upon them. These resemblances are. often, 
indeed, very striking, and have led him to many happy 
discoveries. But in perusing his works, it is impossible, 
1 should th^, not to. perceive that some w^bich he men- 
tioned an^fiar fetched and faheifnU follow 

hun lhave adopted only sneh conclusions as* seem to 
beestablisfaed with his accnstomedtaccoracy. 

■ Note XXXIV. Sect. II. p. 76. 

<Tj»Sj[aB%ar’iM ofithe^pry'tiirman 

Seafuis mufcedthe distanceaof mmiy oCf^ which 
hpihentiMmji: .frith aucii ac.caraey a^^enders it a nearer 
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approach^ than what is to be found in any writer of an- 
tiquity, to a complete survey of the coast from Myos- 
hormns, on the west side of the Arabian gulf, along the 
shores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and Caramania, to 
the mouth of the Indus, and thence down the west coast 
of me Indian Peninsula to Musiris and Barace. This 
a4ds to the value of this short treatise, which, in every 
other respect, poss^ses great merit.. It may be consi- 
dered as a remari^able proof of the extent and accuracy 
of this author’s intelligence concerning India, that he is 
the only ancient writer who appears in any degree to 
have: acquainted with the great division of the 

country, whiqh still subsists, viz. Indostan Proper, com- 
prehending the northern provinces of the Peninsula, and 
the Deccan, comprehending the southern provinces. 

From Earygaza (says he) the contineift stretches to the 
south;, hjcnce that districtoa called Dait^hinabades, for, in 
the language of the country, the south is called Dachanos;'' 
Peri pi. p. 29. As the Greeks and Romans, when they 
adopt any foreign name, always gave it a termination 
peculiar to their own language, which the grammatical 
structure of both tongues rendered, in some degree, ne- 
cessary, it is evident that Dachanos is the same with 
Deccan, which word has still the same signification, 
and is still the name of the division of the Peninsula, 
The northern limit of the Deccan at present is the riv^r 
Narbudda, whe're our author likewise fixes it. Peripl. 
ibid. 


Note XXXV. Sect. II. p. 78. 

Thoi^gh, in deducing the latitudes of places from 
observations of the sun or stars, the ancient astronomers 
neglected'Several corrections, which ought to have bceri 
applied, their insults were sometimes ^xact to a few 
minutes, but at other times they appear to have been 
erroneous tp the extent of two or even three degr^s, 
and may perhaps be reckoned, one with another, to have 
come wiAin half a degree of the Wdtb. This past of the 
ancient geography would therefore have been tolen^dy 
accumte, if there had been a suflScient number of such 
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determinations. These, however, were far from being 
numerous, and appear to have been confined to some of 
the more remarkable places in the countries which sur- 
round the Mediterranean sea. 

When, from wtot of more accurate observations, the „ 
Jatitude was inferred from the length of the longaitt or 
shortest day, no great degree of precision was, in any 
case, to be expected, and least of all in the vicinity of 
the equator. An error of a quarter of an hour, which, 
without some mode of measuring time more accurate 
than ancient observers could employ, was not easily 
avoided, might produce in such situations, an errmr of 
four degrees in the determination of the latitude. 

With respect to places in the torrid zone, there was 
another resource for determining the latitude. This was 
by observing the time of the. year when the sun was ver- 
ticil to any place, or when bodies that stood perpendi- 
cular to the horizon had no shadow at noon-day ; the 
sun’s distance from the equator at that time, which was 
known from the principles of astronomy, was equal to 
the latitude of the place. We have instances of the ap- 
plication of this method in the determination of the pa- 
rallels of Syene and Meroe. The accuracy which this 
method would admit of, seems to be limited to about 
half a degree, and this only on the supposition that the 
observer was stationary ; for if he was travelling from 
one place to another, and had not an opportunity of cor- 
recting the observation of one day by that of the day 
following, he was likely to deviate much more ednsider- 
ably from the truth. 

With respect to the longitude of places, as eclipses 
of the moon are not frequent, and could seldom be of 
use for determining it, and dnly when there were astro- 
nomers to observe them with accuracy, they may be left 
out of the account altogether when we are examining the 
geography of remote countries. The difierences of the 
meridians of places were therefore anciently ascertained 
entirely by the bearings and distances of one place from 
another, and of consequence all the errors of reckonings, 
surveys, and itineraries, fell ebiefly upon the longitude, 
in the same manner as happens at present in n sMp 
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which has no method of determining its longitude, but 
by comparing the dead-reckoning with the observations 
of the latitude ; though with this diflference, that the er- 
rors, to which the most skilful of the ancient navigators 
was liable, were far greater than what the most ignorant 
ship*master of modern times, provided with a compass, 
can well commit. The length of the I^Toditerranean 
measured in degrees of longitude, from the Pillars of 
Hercules, to the bay of Issus is less than forty degrees ; 
but in Ptolemy’s maps it is more than sixtyi and, in ge- 
neral, its longitudes, counting from the meridian of Alex- 
andria, especially toward the east, are erroneous nearly 
in the same proportion. It appears, indeed, that in re- 
mote seas the coasts were often delineated from an im- 
perfect account of the distances sailed, without the least 
knowledge of the bearings or direction of the ship’s 
course. Ptolemy, it is true, used to make an allowance 
of about one-third for the winding of a ship’s course. 
Geogr. lib. i. c. 12 ; but it is plain, that the application of 
this general rule could seldom lead to an accurate con- 
clusion. Of this there is a striking instance in the form 
which that geographer has given to the peninsula of In- 
dia. From the Barygazenum Promontorium to the place 
marked Locus unde solvunt in Chrysen navigantes, that 
is, from Surat on the Malabar coast, to about Narsapour 
on the Coromandel coast, the distance measured along 
the sea-shore is nearly the same with what it is in reality ; 
that is, about five hundred and twenty leagues. But the 
mistake in the direction is astonishing, for the Malabar 
and Coromandel coast, instead of stretching to the south, 
and intersecting one another at Cape Comorin, in a very 
acute angle, are extended by Ptolemy almost in the same 
straight line from west to east, declining a little to the 
south. This coast is, at the same lime, marked with se- 
veral bays and promontories, nearly resembling, in their 
position, those which actually exist on it. All these cir- 
cumstances compared together, point out very clearly 
what were the materials from which the ancient map of 
India was composed. The ships which had visited the 
coast of that country, had kept an account of the time 
which they took to sAil from one place to another, and 
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had marked as they stood along shore, on what hand 
the land lay, when they shaped their course across a bay 
or doubled a promontory. This imperfect journal, with 
an inaccurate account, perhaps of the latitude of one or 
two places, was probably all the information concerning 
the coast of India, which Ptolemy was able to procure. 
That he should have been able to procure no better in- 
formation from merchants who sailed with no particular 
view of exploring the coast, will not appear wonderful, 
if we consider that even the celebrated Periplus of 
Hanno would not enable a geographer to lay down the 
coast of Africa with more precision, than Ptolemy has 
delineated that of India. 

Note XXXVI. Sect. 11. p. 85. 

The introduction of the silkworm into Europe, and 
the effects which this produced, came under the view of 
Mr. Gibbon, in writing the history of the emperor Jus- 
tinian, and though it was an incident of subordinate im- 
portance only, amidst the multiplicity of great transac- 
tions which must have occupied his attention, he has 
examined this event with an accuracy, and related it 
with a precision, which would have done honour to an 
author who had no higher object of research. Vol. 
iv. p. 71, &c. Nor is it here only that I am called upon 
to ascribe to him this merit. The subject of my inqui- 
ries has led me several times upon ground which he had 
gone over, and I have uniformly received information 
from the industry and discernment with which he has 
surveyed it. 

Note XXXVII. Sect, III. p. 88. 

This voyage, together with the observations of Abu 
Zeid al Hasen of Siraf, was published by M. Renaudot, 
A. D. 1718, under the title of Anciennes Relations des 
Indes, et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, 
qui y allerent dans le Veuvieme Siecle traduites de 
Arabe, avec des renuWques sur les principaux endroits 
de ces Relations.” As M. Renaudot, in his remarks, 
represents the literature and police of the Chinese in 
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colours very different from those of the splendid descrip- 
tions which a blind admiration had prompted the Je- 
suits to publish, two zealous iiiissiuiiarit.'s have called in 
question the authenticity of these relations, and have 
asserted that the authors of them had never been in 
China; P. Premare Lettr. edifiautes el curieuscs, tom. 
xix. p. 420, &c. P. Parenuin, ibid. tom. xxi. p. 158, 
&c. Some doubts concerning their authenticity were 
entertained likewise by several learned men in England, 
on account of M. Renaudot’s having given no notice of 
the manusciipt which he translated, but that he found 
it in the library of M. le comte de Seignelay. As no 
person had seen the manuscript since that time, the 
doubts increased, and M. Renaudot was charged with 
the crime of imposing upon the public. But the (.'oibcrt 
manuscripts having been deposited in the king’s library, 
as (fortunately for literature) most private collections 
are in France, M. de Guignes, after a long .search, dis- 
covered the identical manuscript to which M. Renauilot 
refers. It appears to have been written in the twelfth 
century ; Journal des Scavans, Dec. 17(>4, p. 315, &.c. 
As I had not the French edition of M. Renaiulot’s 
book, my references are made to the English translation. 
The relation of the two Arabian Ivavellcrs is coiiflrmcd 
in many points, by their countryman Massoudi, who 
published his treatise on universal history, to which ho 
gives the fantastical title of “ Meadows of Gold, and 
Mines of Jewels,” a hundred and sixty years after their 
time. From him, likewise, we receive such an account of 
India in the tenth century, as renders it evident that the 
Arabians had then acquired an extensive knowledge of 
that country. According to his description, the penin- 
sula of India was divided into four kingdoms. ITio first 
was composed of the provinces situated on the Indus, 
and the rivers which fall into it; the capital of which 
was Moultan. The capital of the second kingdom was 
Canoge, which, from the ruins of it>still remaining, ap- 
pears to have been a very large city ; Rennell’s Memoirs, 
p. 54. In order to give an idea of its populousness, the 
Indian historians assert, that it contained thirty thon- 
VOU IX. 
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sand shops^ in which betelnut was sold^ and sixty thou- 
sand sets of musicians and singers^ who paid a tax to 
government; Ferishta, translated by Dow, vol. i. p. 32. 
The third kingdom was Cachemire. Massoudi, as far 
as I know, is the first author who mentions this paradise 
of India, of which he gives a short but just description. 
The fourth is the kingdom of Guzerate, which he repre- 
sents as the greatest and most powerful ; and he concurs 
with the two Arabian travellers, in giving the sovereigns 
of it the appellation of Belhara. What Massoudi re- 
lates concerning India is more worthy of notice, as he 
himself had visited that country ; Notices et Extraits 
des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, tom. i. p. 9, 
10. Massoudi confirms what the two Arabian travellers 
relate, concerning the extraordinary progress of the In- 
dians in astronomical science. According to his ac- 
count, a temple was built during the reign of Brahmin, 
the first monarch of India, with twelve towers, repre- 
senting the twelve signs of the zodiac ; and in which 
was delineated a view of all the stars as they appear in 
the heavens. In the same reign was composed the fa- 
mous Sind-Hind, which seems to be the standard trea- 
tise of Indian astronomy ; Notices, &c. tom. i. p. 7, 
Another Arabian author, who wrote about the middle ol 
the fourteenth century, divides India into three parts 
The northern, comprehending all the provinces on th( 
Indus. The middle, extending from Guzerate to the 
Ganges. The southern, which he denominates Comar 
from Cape Comorin; Notices, &c. tom. ii. p. 46. 

Note XXXVIII. Sect. III. p. 89. 

The naval skill of the Chinese seems not to hav 
been superior to that of the Greeks, the Romans, c 
Arabians. The course which they held from Canton t 
Siraf, near the mouth of the Persian gulf, is describe 
by their own authors. They kept as near as possible 1 
the shore until they reached the island of Ceylon, ar 
then doubling Cape Comorin, they sailed along the we 
side of the peninsula, so far as the mouth of the Indu 
and thence steered along the coast to the place of the 
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destination ; Mem. de Litcrat. tom. xxxii. p. 367. Some 
authors have contended, that both the Arabians and 
Chinese were well acquainted with the mariner’s com- 
pass, and the use of it in navij^^ation ; but it is remark- 
, able that in the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian lani^uagcs, 
there is no original name for the compass. I’liey com- 
monly call it Bosola, the Italian name, wliich shews that 
the knowledge of this useful instrument >\as communi- 
cated to them by the Europeans. There is not one sin- 
gle observation, of ancient date, made by the Arabians 
on the variation of the needle, or any instruction de- 
duced from it, for the assistance of navigators. Sir 
John Chardin, one of the most learned and best-informed 
travellers who has visited the East, having been con- 
sulted upon this point, returns for answer, 1 boldly 
assert, that the Asiatics are beholden to us fur this won- 
derful instrument, which they had from Europe a long 
time before the Portuguese conquests. For, lirst, their 
compasses are exactly like ours, and they buy llicni of 
Europeans as much as they can, scarce daring to med- 
dle with their needles themselves. Secondly, it is cer- 
tain that the old navigators only coasted it along, which 
I impute to their want of this instrument to guide and 
instruct them in the middle of the ocean. We cannot 
pretend to say that they were afraid of venturing far lr(>m 
home, for the Arabians, the first navigators in the world 
in my opinion, at least for the eastern seas, have, lime 
out of mind, sailed Irom the bottom ol Ibc Red Sea, all 
along the coast of Africa; and the Clunese have always 
traded with Java and Sumatra, which is a very consider- 
able voyage. So many islands uninhabited and yet pro- 
ductive, so many lands unknown to tlie people 1 speak 
of, are a proof that the old navigators had not the artol 
sailing on the main sea. I have nothing but argument 
to offer touching this matter, having never met with any 
person in Persia or the Indies to inform me wlien the 
compass was first known among them, tlioiigh 1 made 
inquiry of the most learned men in both countries. 1 
have sailed from the Indies to Persia in Indian ships, 
when no European has been on board but niyscll. The 
pilots were all Indians, and they used the fore-staff and 

T 2 
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quadrant lor their observations. These instruments 
they have from us, and made by our artists, and they do 
not in the least vary from ours, except that the charac- 
ters are Arabic. The Arabians are the most skilful na- 
vigators of all the Asiatics or Africans ; but neither they 
nor the Indians make use of charts ; and they do not 
much want them : some they have, but they are copied 
from our^, for they are altogether ignorant of perspec- 
tive.” Inquiry when the Mahomed ans first entered 
China, p. 141, &c. When M. Niebuhr was at Cairo, 
he found a magnetic needle in the possession of a Ma- 
homedan, which served to point out the Kaaba, and he 
gave it the name of El Magnatis, a clear proof of its 
European origin. Voyage en Arabic, tom. ii.p. 169. 

Note XXXIX. Sect. III. p. 90. 

Some learned men, Cardan, Scaliger, &c. have ima- 
gined that the Vasa Murrhina, particularly described by 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvii. and occasionally men- 
tioned by several ancient authors both Greek and Ro- 
man, were the true porcelain of China. M. TAbbe Le 
Bland and M. Larcher have examined this opinion, 
with full as much industry and erudition as the subject 
merited, in two Dissertations published in Mem. de 
Literal, tom. xliii. From them it is evident that the 
Vasa Murrhina were formed of a tra?isparent stone dug 
out of the earth in some of the etistern provinces of Asia. 
These were imitated in vessels of coloured glass. As 
both were beautiful and rare, they were sold at a very 
high price to the luxurious citizens of Rome. 

Note XL. Sect. III. p. 91. 

The progress of Christianity, and of Mahomedanism, 
both in China and India, is attested by such evidence as 
leaves no doubt with respect to it. This evidence is 
collected by Assemanus, Biblioth. Orient, vol. iv. p. 
437, &c. 621, &c. ; and by M. Renaudot, in two Dis- 
sertations annexed to Anciennes Relations; and by M. 
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de la Croze, Historie de t'liristianisme des Indcs, In 
our own age, however, we know' that the number of 
proselytes to cither ot these rt'ligions is extremely small, 
especially in India. A Gentoo considers all the dis- 
tinctions and privileges ol his cast, as belonging to him 
by an exclusive and incomiminicable riiiht. To convert, 
or to be converted, arc ideas equally repugnant !o the 
principles most deeply rooted in his mind ; nor can either 
the Catholic or Protestant missionaries in India boast 
ot having overcome these prejudices, except among a 
few in the lowest casts, or of such as have lost their cast 
altogether. This last circumstance is a great obstacle 
to the progress of Christianity in India. As Kuro|)eaiis 
cat the flesh of that animal which the Hindoos deem 
sacred, and drink intoxicating liqiuns, in which praeticevs 
they are imitated by the conxerts to Christianity, this 
sinks them to a level with the I’ariars, the most con- 
temptible and odious race of men. Some Catholic mis- 
sionaries were so sensible of this, that tin y .ilfcctcd to 
imitate the dress and manner of living of Ibahinins, and 
refused to associate with the Pariars, or to admit them 
to the participation of tlie sacraments, lint this was 
condemned by the apostolic legate Tournon, as incon- 
sistent with the spirit and j)re( e[)is of the Cliristiaii 
religion ; Voyage aux Indcs Orientah s, par M. Soimo- 
rat, tom. i. p. 58. note. Notwithstanding the labours 
of missionaries for upwards of two liundred years (says 
a late ingenious writer), and the (‘slahlishmonts ol dit- 
ferent Christian nations, who support and protect them, 
out of, perhaps, one hundred millions ol Hindoos, there 
are not twelve thousand Christians, and those almost 
entirely Chancalcis, or outcasts. Sketches relating to the 
history, religion, learning, and manners of the Hindoos, 
p. 48. The number of Mahumedans, or Moors, now 
in Indostan is supposed to be near ten millions ; but 
they are not the original inhabitants ol the country, but 
the descendants of adventurers who have been pouring 
in from Tartary, Persia, and Arabia, ever sine c the in- 
vasion of Mahmoud of Gazna, A. d. 1002, the first 
Mahomedati conqueror of India. Ornie Hist, of Mili- 
tary Transact, in ladostan, vol. i. p. 24. llcrbclot, 
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Biblioth. Orient, artic. Gaznaviah, As the manners of 
the Indians in ancient times seem to have been, in every 
respect, the same with those of the present age, it is pro- 
bable that the Christians and Mahomedans, said to be so 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigners, 
allured thither by a lucrative commerce, or theirde- 
scendants. The number of Mahomedans in China has 
been considerably increased by a practice, common 
among them, of buying children in years of famine, 
whom they educate in the Mahomedan religion. Hist. 
Gener. des Voyages, tom. vi. p. 357. 

Note XLI. Sect. III. p. 95. 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 
Venice, who was elevated to that high station at a time 
when his countrymen had established a regular trade 
with Alexandria, and imported from it all the produc- 
tions of the East, it was natural to expect some informa- 
tion concerning their early trade with that country ; but, 
except an idle tale concerning some Venetian ships 
which had sailed to Alexandria about the year 828, con- 
trary to a decree of the state, and which stole thence the 
body of St. Mark ; Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xii, lib. 
8. c. 2. p. 170. ; I find no other hint concerning the com- 
munication between the two countries. On the con- 
trary, circumstances occur which shew that the resort of 
Europeans to Egypt had ceased, almost entirely, for 
some time. Prior to the seventh and eighth centuries, 
the greater part of the public deeds in Italy and in other 
countries of Europe, were written upon paper fabricated 
of the Egyptian Papyrus ; but after that period, as Eu- 
ropeans seldom ventured to trade in Alexandria, almost 
all charters and other deeds are written upon parchment. 
Murat. Antiq. Ital. Medii iEvi, vol. iii. p. 832. I have 
been induced both in the text and in this note, to stalte 
these particulars concerning the interruption of trade 
between the Christians and Mahomedans so fully, in 
order to correct an error into which several modem au- 
thors have fallen, by supposing, that soon after the first 
conquests of the Caliphs, the trade with India returned 
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uto its ancient channels, and the merchants oi' Europe 
esorted with the same freedom as formerly to the ports 
>f Egypt and Syria. 

Note XLII. Sect. III. p. 98. 

It is proper to remark (says Mr. Stewart) that the 
Indians have an admirable method of rciulciin^ their 
religion lucrative, it being usual for the Eaquirs to carry 
with them, in their pilgrimages from the sea-coasts to the 
interior parts, pearls, corals, spices, and other precious 
articles, of small bulk, which they exchange on their re- 
turn, for gold dust, musk, and other things of a similar 
nature, concealing them easily in their hair, and in the 
cloths round their middle, carrying on in proportion to 
their numbers, no inconsiderable traffic by these means. 
Account of the kingdom of Thibet, Philos. Transact, vol . 
Ixvii. part ii. p. 483. 


NoteXLIII. Sect. III. p. 105. 

Cafpa is the most commodious station for trade in 
the Black Sea. While in the hands of the Genoese, who 
kept possession of it above two centuries, they rendered 
it the seat of an extensive and flourishing cominen c. 
Even under all the disadvantages of its subjection, at 
present, to the Turkish government, it continues to be a 
place of considerable trade. Sir Jolin Chardin, \vho vi- 
sited Jt a. d. 1072, relates that during his residence ol 
forty days there, about four hundred ships arrived at 
Caffa, or sailed from it. Voyages, i. 48. He observed 
there several remains of Genoese magndicencc. e 
number of its inhabitants, according to M. 
amounts still to eighty thousand. Commerce' de la cr 
Noire, tom. i. p. 15. He describes its trade as very gre . 

Note XLIV. Sect. III. p- lOG. 

The rapacity and insolence an 

Constantinople, are painted by colours. 

eye-witnosB of their conduct, in \ y 
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“They,” says he, "now, i. e. about the year 1340, 
dreamed that they had acquired the dominion of the 
sea, and claimed an exclusive right to the trade of the 
Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks to sail to the Maeotis, 
the Chersonesus, or any part of the coast beyond the 
mouth of the Danube, without a licence from them. 
This exclusion they extended likewise to the Venetians, 
and their arrogance proceeded so far as to form a scheme 
of imposing a toll upon every vessel passing through 
the Bosphorus.” Lib. xviii. c. 2. § 1. 

Note XLV. Sect. III. p. 107. 

A permission from the pope was deemed so neces- 
sary to authorize a commercial intercourse with infidels, 
that long after this period, in the year 1454, Nicholas V. 
in his famous buU in favour of Prince Henry of Portugal, 
among other privileges, grants him a licence to trade with 
Mahomedans, and refers to similar concessions from 
Pope Martin V. and Eugenius to the kings of Portugal. 
Leibnitz Codex Jur, Gent. Diplomat. Pars I. p. 489. 

Note XLVI. Sect. III. p. 108. 

Neither Jovius, the professed panegyrist of the 
Medici, nor Jo. M. Brutus, their detractor, though both 
mention the exorbitant wealth of tlie family, explain the 
nature of the trade by which it was acquired. Even 
Machiavel, whose genius delighted in the investigation 
of every circumstance which contributed to aggrandize 
or depress nations, seems not to have viewed the com- 
merce of his country as a subject that merited any elu- 
cidation. Denina, who has entitled the first chapter of 
bis eighteenth book, The Origin of the Medici, and the 
Commencement of their Power and Grandeur,” furnishes 
little information with regard to the trade carried on by 
them. This silence of so many authors is a proof that 
historians had not yet begun to view commerce as an 
object of such importance in the political state of 
nations, as to enter into any detail concerning its nature 
and effects. From the references of different writers to 
Scipio Ammirato, Istorie Fiorentinc ; to Pagnini, Della 
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Decima ed altri gravczze della Mercatura di Fiorentini, 
and to Baldacci, Practica della Mercatura, I should 
imagine that something more satisfactory might be 
learned concerning the trade both of the ro])ul)lic and 
the family of Medici ; but 1 could not liud anv of these 
books either in Edinburgh or in London. 


Note XLVIL Sect. III. p. 109. 


Leibnitz has preserved a curious paper, containing 
the instructions of the republic of Florence to tlie two 
ambassadors sent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to 
negoiatte this treaty with him, together witli tlic report 
of these ambassadors on their return. The great object 
of the republic was to obtain liberty of trading in all 


parts of the Soldaii’s dominions, upon the same terms 
with the Venetians. The chief privileges which they 
solicited, were; 1. A perfect freedom ol‘ admission 
into every port belonging to the Soldan, protection while 
they continued in it, and liberty ol de})arture at what 
time they chose. 2. Permission to have a consul, with 
the same rights and jurisdiction as those ol the Vene- 
tians ; and liberty to build a church, a w arehouse, and 
a bath in every place where they settled. 8. 1 hat they 
should not pay for goods imported or exported higher 
duties than were paid by the Venetians. 4. T\ni\ the 
eflFects of any Florentine who die d in the dominions ol 
the Soldan should be consigned to the con.sul. 5. That 
the gold and silver coin of Florence should be leceivcd 
in payments. All these privileges (which shew on what 
equal and liberal terms Christians and Mahomedans now 
carried on trade) the Florentines obtained; but Irom 
the causes mentioned in the text, they .seem iic\er o 
have acquired any considerable share in the coinincn c 
with India. Leibnitz, Mantissa Cod. Jur. Gent. Diploin. 
Pais altera, p. 163. 


NoteXLVIII. Sect. III. p. 


The Eastern parts 
explored, that the first 


of Asia are now w eoinpletoly 
imperfect accounts of them, by 
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Marco Polo, attract little of that attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of his travels; and 
some circumstances in his narrative have induced dif- 
ferent authors to justify this neglect, by calling in question 
the truth of what he relates, and even to assert that he 
had never visited those countries which he pretends to 
describe. He does not, say they, ascertain the position 
of any one place by specifying its longitude or latitude. 
He gives names to provinces and cities, particularly in 
his description of Cathay, which have no resemblance 
to those which they now bear. We may observe, how- 
ever, that as Marco Polo seems to have been, in no de- 
gree, a man of science, it was not to be expected that 
he should fix the position of places with geographical 
accuracy. As he travelled through China, either in the 
suite of the great Khan, or in execution of his orders, 
it is probable that the names which he gives to diflerent 
provinces and cities, are those by which they were known 
to the Tartars, in whose service he was, not their ori- 
ginal Chinese names. Some inaccuracies which have 
been observed in the relation of his travels, may be ac- 
counted for, by attending to one circumstance, that it 
was not published from a regular journal, which, per- 
haps, the vicissitudes in his situation, during such a long 
series of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to 
preserve. It was composed after his return to his native 
country, and chiefly from recollection. But notwith- 
standing this disadvantage, his account of those regions 
of the East, towards which my inquiries have been di- 
rected, contains information with respect to several par- 
ticulars altogether unknown in Europe at that time, the 
accuracy of which is now fully confirmed. Mr. Mars- 
den, whose accuracy and discernment are well known, 
traces his description of the island which he calls J ava 
Minor, evidently Sumatra ; from which it is apparent 
that, as Marco Polo had resided a considerable time in 
that island, he had examined some parts with care, and 
had inquired with diligence concerning others. Hist, ot 
Sumat. p. 281. I shall mention some other particulars 
with respect to India, which, though they relate to mat- 
ters of no great consequence, afford the best proof of his 
having visited these countries, and of his having ob- 
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served the manners and customs of the people with at- 
tention. He gives a distinct account of the nature and 
preparation of Sago, the principle article of subsistence 
among all the nations of Malayan race, and he brought 
the first specimen of this singular production to Venice. 
Ramus, lib. iii. c. 16. He takes notice, likewise, of the 
general custom of chewing Betel, and liis descripti(»n of 
the mode of preparing it is the same witli that still in 
use. Ramus. Viaggi, ii. p. 55. D. p. 56. B. He even 
descends into such detail as to mention the p^^culiar 
manner of feeding horses in India, which still continues. 
Ramus, p. 53. F. What is of greater importance, we 
learn from him that the trade with Alexandria con- 
tinued when he travelled through India, to be carried on 
in the same manner as I conjectured it to have been in 
ancient times. The commodities of the East were still 
brought to the Malabar coast by vessels of the country, 
and conveyed thence, together with pepper and other 
productions peculiar to that part of India, by ships which 
arrived from the Red Sea. Lib. iii. c. 27. this, per- 
haps, may account for the superior quality which Sanudo 
ascribes to the goods brought to the coast of Syria Irom 
the Persian Gulf, above those imported into Egypt by 
the Red Sea. The former were chosen and purchased 


in the places where they grew or where they were manu- 
factured, by the merchants of Persia, who still continued 
their voyages to every part of the East ; while the Egyp- 
tian merchants, in makin g up their cargoes, depended upon 
the assortment df goods brought to the Malabar coast 
by the natives. To some persons in his own age, what 
Marco Polo related concerning the numerous armies and 
immense revepues of the Eastern princes, appeared so 
extravagant (though perfectly consonant to what we 
now know concerning the population o C una, an c 
wealth of Indostan), that they gave him the name of 
Messer Marco Milioni. Prefat. dc Ramus, p. 4. Rut 
among persons better informed, the reception he mtl wit 
was very different. Columbus, as well as the men 
science with whom he corresponded, p ace sue i 
fidence in the veracity of hia relations Iha >■?»» 
the speculations and theories, which led lo the discot y 
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of the New World, were in a great measure founded. 
Life of Columbus by his Son, c. 7, 8. 

NoteXLIX. Sect. III. p. 119. 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of Philip 
le Bel king of France, having been some days in Bruges, 
was so much struck with the grandeur and wealth of that 
city, and particularly with the splendid appearance of 
the citizens* wives, that she was moved (says Guicciar- 
dini) by female envy to exclaim with indignation, '‘I 
thought that I had been the only queen here, but I find 
there are many hundreds more.** Descrit. de Paesi 
Bassi, p. 408. 

Note L. Sect. III. p. 120. 

In the history of the reign of Charles V. vol. i. p. 132, 
I observe, that, during the war excited by the famous 
league of Cambray, while Charles VIII. of France 
could not procure money at a less premium than forty- 
two per cent., the Venetians raised what sums they 
pleased at five per cent. But this, I imagine, is not to 
be considered as the usual commercial rate of interest at 
that period, but as a voluntary and public-spirited effort 
of the citizens, in order to support their country at a 
dangerous crisis. Of such laudable exertions, there are 
several striking instances in the history of the republic. 
In the year 1379, when the Genoese, after obtaining a 
great naval victory over the Venetians, were ready to 
attack their capital, the citizens, by a voluntary contri- 
bution, enabled the senate to fit out such a powerful 
armament as saved their country. Sabellicus, Hist. Rer. 
Venet. Dec. ii. lib. vi. p. 385. 390. In the war with Fer- 
rara, which began in the year 1472, the senate relying 
upon the attachment of the citizens to their country, re- 
quired them to bring all their gold and silver plate, and 
jewels, into the public treasury, upon promise of paying 
the value of them at the conclusion erf the war, with five 
per cent, of interest ; and this requisition was complied 
with cheerfully. Petr. Cymaeus de Bello Ferrar. ap 
Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xxi. p. 1016. 
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Note LL Sect. 111. p. 120. 


Two facts may be mentioned as proofs of an extraor- 
dinary extension of the Venetian trade at lids period. 
— 1. There is in Rymer’s Great Collection, a series of 
grants from the kings of England, of various privileges 
and immunities to Venetian merchants trading in Eng- 
land, as well as several commercial treaties ilh the re- 
public, which plainly indicate a considerable iiiercascof 
their transactions in that country. These are mentioned 
in their order by Mr. Anderson, to whose patient indus- 
try and sound understanding, every person engaged in 
any commercial research must have felt himself greatly 
indebted on many occasions. — 'J. The establishment 
of a Bank by public authority, tlic credit of which was 
founded on that of the stale. In an age and nation so 
well acquainted with the advantages which commerce 
derives from the institution of banks, it is iinnccessfiry 
to enumerate them. Mercantile transactions must have 
been numerous and extensive bei'ore the utility of such 


an institution could be fully perceived, or the principles 
of trade could be so fully understood as to form tlie re- 
gulations trroper for conducting it with success. Venice 
may boast of having given the first example to Enro|)e, 
of an establishment altogether unknown to the ancients, 
and which is the pride of the modern cmnmereial system. 
The constitution of (he Bank of Venice was originally 
founded on such just principles, that it has served as a 
model in the establishment of banks in other countries 
and the administration of its allairs has been conducted 
with so much integrity, that its credit has never H en 
shaken. I cannot specify the precise year in ' 

Bank of Venice was established by a law ol the Sta . 
Anderson supposes it to have been a. u. 1157. ^ iron. 

Deduct, vol. i. p. 84. Saudi Stor. Civil. Vcncs. part II. 
vol. ii. p. 768. part III. vol. ii- p. 892. 


NoteLII. Sect. III. p- 121- 

An Italian author 

quirer into the ancient history o i vk trailed in 

Lnts, affirms, that if the scrcral St«t« «lach uadcj i« 
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the Mediterranean had united together, Venice alone 
would have been superior to them all, in naval power 
and in extent of commerce. Denina Revolutions dlta- 
lie traduits par TAbbe Jardin, lib. xviii. c. 6. tom. vi. 
p. 339. About the year 1420, the Doge Mocenigo gives 
a view of the naval force of the republic, which con- 
firms this decision of Denina. At that time it con- 
sisted of three thousand trading vessels, of various di- 
mensions, on board which were employed seventeen 
thousand sailors ; of three hundred ships of greater force, 
manned by eight thousand sailors ; and of forty- five large 
galeasses, or carracks, navigated by eleven thousand 
sailors. In public and private arsenals sixteen thousand 
carpenters were employed. Mar. Sanuto Vite dc Duchi 
di Venezia, ap. Mur. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xxii. p. 959. 

Note LIII. Sect. III. p. 135. 

When we take a view of the form and position of the 
habitable parts of Asia and Africa, we will see good rea- 
sons for considering the camel as the most useful of all 
the animals over which the inhabitants of tliese great 
continents have acquired dominion. In both, some of 
the most fertile districts arc separated from each other 
by sucli extensive tracts of barren sands, the seats of de- 
solation and drought, as seem to exclude the possibility of 
communication between them. But as the ocean, which 
appears, at first view, to be placed as an inseparable bar- 
rier between difi’erent regions of the earth, has been ren- 
dered, by navigation, subservient to their mutual inter- 
course, so, by means of the camel, which the Arabians 
emphatically call The Ship of the Desert, the most dreary 
wastes are traversed, and the nations which they disjoin 
are enabled to trade with one another. Those painful 
journeys, impracticable by any other animal, the camel 
performs with astonishing dispatch. Under heavy bur- 
dens of six, seven, and eight hundred weight, they can 
continue their march during a long period of time, with 
little food or rest, and sometimes without tasting water 
for eight or nine days. By the wise economy of Provi- 
dence, the camel seems formed of purpose to be the beast 
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of burden in those regions where he is placed, and where 
his service is most wanted. In all the districls of Asia 
and Africa, where deserts arc most Irequent and exten- 
sive, the camel abounds. This is his proper station, and 
beyond this the sphere of his activity docs not extend 
far. He dreads alike the excesses of heat and of cold 
and does not agree even with the mild climate ot our 
temperate zone. As the first trade iu Indian commodi- 
ties, of which we have any authentic account, was car- 
ried on by means ol camels. Genesis, xxxvii. 25, and as 
it is by employing them that the conveyance ol‘ these 
commodities has been so widely extended over Asin and 
Africa, the particulars which i have mentioned concc'ni- 
ing this singular animal appeared to be necessary towards 
illustrating this part of my subject. If any of my readers 
desire more full information, and wish to know how the 
ingenuity and art of man have seconded the inh^nlions 
of Nature, in training the camel tioin liis birth ior dial 
life of exertion and hardship to which he is dcstiiu d, he 
may consult Histoirc Naturellc, by M. le Uointe de 
Bullbn, artic. Chameau et Dromedaire, one of the most 
eloquent, and, as far as 1 can judge from examining the 
authorities which he has quoted, one of the most accu- 
rate descriptions given by that celchrahid wrib r. AL 
Volney, whose accuracy is well known, gives a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the camel performs ils jour- 
ney, which may be agreeable to some ol my readers. 
‘‘ In travelling through the deseit, camels arc chiefly em- 
ployed because they consume little, and carry a great 
load. His ordinary burden is about seven hundred and 
fifty pounds; his food, whatever is given him, straw, 
thistles, the stones of dates, beans, barley, &c. With a 
pound of food a day, and as much water, he wdll travel 
for weeks. In the journey from Cairo to Suez, which is 
forty or forty-six hours, they neither cat nor drink ; hut 
these long fasts, if often repeated, wear them out. Their 
usual rate of travelling is very slow, hardly above two 
miles an hour; it is vain to push them, lliey >wll not 
quicken their pace, but, if allowed some .short rest, they 
will travel fifteen or eighteen hours a day. Voyage, 
tom. ii. p. 383. 
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Note LIV, Sect. III. p. 136. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extensive cir- 
culation of Indian commodities by land carriage, it would 
be necessary to trace the route and to estimate the num- 
ber of the various caravans by which they are conveyed. 
Could this be executed with accuracy, it would be a 
curious subject of geographical research, as well as a 
valuable addition to commercial history. Though it is in- 
consistent with the brevity which I have uniformly studied 
in conducting this Disquisition, to enter into a detail of so 
great length, it may be proper here, for illustrating this 
part of my subject to take such a view of two caravans 
which visit Mecca, as may enable my readers to estimate 
more justly the magnitude of their commercial transac- 
tions. The first is the caravan which takes its departure 
from Cairo in Egypt, and the other from Damascus in 
Syria; and I select these, both because they are the most 
considerable, and because they are described by au- 
thors of undoubted credit, who had the best opportuni- 
ties of receiving full information concerning them. The 
former is composed not only of pilgrims from every part 
of Egypt, but of those which arrive from all the small 
Mahomedan states on the African coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, from the empire of Morocco, and even from the 
Negro kingdoms on the Atlantic. When assembled, 
the caravan consists at least of fifty thousand persons, 
and the number of camels employed in carrying water, 
provisions, and merchandize,, is still greater. The jour- 
ney, which, in going from Cairo, and returning thither, 
is not completed in less than a hundred days, is per- 
formed wholly by land ; and as the route lies mostly 
through sandy deserts,or barren uninhabited wilds,Avhich 
seldom afford any subsistence, and where often no 
sources of water can be found, the pilgrims always un- 
dergo much fatigue, and sometimes must endure incre- 
dible hardships. An early and good description of this 
caravan is published by Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 202, &c. 
Maillet has entered into a minute and curious detail 
with rega)rd to it; Descript, de TEgypte, part ii. p. 212, 
&C4 Pocock has given a route, together with the length 
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of each day's march, which lierecei\cd from a person 
who had been fourteen times at Mecca, \ ol. i. p. 18H. :2()l , 
&c. — The caravan from Damascus, compo ,(>(1 o\ pil- 
grims from almost every province of the Tinki.sh ein|)ire. 
is little inferior to the former in iinmbei, and tlie ( oni- 
merce which it carries on is hardly less valuable. \oy- 
ae^e de Volney, tom. ii. p. 251, &c. Olisson Tabl. (lener. 
de I’Empire Othom. III. ]>. 275, &c. This piliriirna^e 
was performed in the year 1741 , by Kliojeli Aluhilknr- 
reem, whom I formerly mentioned, Note V. p. 2 14. lie 
gives the usual route from Damascus to 3l(‘t ea, com- 
puted by hours, the common mode of rc ckoniiii: a jour- 
ney in the East, through countries little iVequented. 
According to the most moderate estimate, llu’ distance 
between the two cities, by his account, must be above 
a thousand miles; a gimtpart ot the jonrnev islhiongh 
a desert, and the pilgrims not only endure iniidi latigim, 
but arc often exposed to great dangii I rum the nild 
Arabs. Memoirs, p. 114, &c. It is a singular prool of 
the predatory spirit of the Aral)s, that allhoiigh all Iheir 
independent tribes are zealous Mahomedaus, \( t they 
make no scruple of plundering the eara\ansol pilgrims, 
while engaged in performing one of the most imlispejisa- 
ble duties of their religion. A icmarkablo iu>laii((‘ of 
this occurred in the year 1757. 1 ravels i brought \|nus, 

Syria, &c. by Abbe Mariti, vol. ii. p. 117, cVe. Eaigl. 
Translation. Great as these caravan.- arig we mu.st not 
suppose that all the pilgrims who vi.si^ .Mecca belong to 
them ; such considerable additions are rt ceivtd Ironi the 
extensive dominions of Persia, from every ])ro\iiKe ot 
Indostau, and the countries to the east of it, Irom Abys- 
sinia, from various states on the southern coa.d of 
Africa, and from all parts of Arabia, tliat when the w hole 
are assembled they have been computc'cl to amount o 
two hundred thousand. In some years the number K 
fairer increased by small bands of pilgrims trom seve- 
ral interior provinces of Africa, the names and .situations 
of which are just beginning to be known in aiiopc. 
this last fact we are indebted to the AshCi i,i(i(in 
moting the Discovery of the Interior Parts of Atnca. 
formed by some British gentlemen, upon prnu ip es . o 
VOL. IX. 
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liberal, and with views so public-spirited, as do honour 
to themselves and to their country. Proceedings, &c. 
p. 174. 

In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on the Slave Trade, other particulars are contained ; and 
it appears that the commerce carried on by caravans in 
the interior parts of Africa is not only widely extended, 
but of considerable value. Besides the great caravan 
which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by Mahomedan 
pilgrims from every part [of Africa, there are caravans 
which have no object but commerce, which set out from 
Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other states on the sea- 
coast, and penetrate far into the interior country. Some 
of them take no less than fifty days to reach the place of 
their destination ; and, as the medium of their rate of 
travelling may be estimated at* about eighteen miles a 
day, the extent of their journey may be easily computed. 
As both the time of their outset and their route are 
known, they are met by the people of all the countries 
through which they travel, who trade with them. Indian 
goods of every kind form a considerable article in this 
traflSc, in exchange for which the chief commodity they 
can give is slaves. Part vi. 

As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely 
commercial, do not commence at stated seasons, and 
their routes vary according to the convenience or fancy 
of the merchants of whom they are composed, a descrip- 
tion cannot be given of them with the same degree of ac- 
curacy as of the great caravans which visit Mecca. But 
by attending fo the accounts of some authors, and the 
occasional hints of others, sufficient information may be 
gathered to satisfy us, that the circulation of eastern 
goods by these caravans is very extensive. The same 
intercourse which was anciently kept up by the pro- 
vinces in the north-east of Asia with Indostan and 
China, and which I formerly described, still subsists. 
Among all the numerous tribes of Tartars, even of those 
which retain their pastoral manners in greatest purity, 
the demand for the productions of these two countries is 
very considerable. Voyages de Pallas, tom. i. p. 357, 
&c. tom. ii. p. 422. In order to supply them with these, 
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caravans set out annually from Bogliar. (Hakluyt, vol. 
L p. B32.) Samarcand, Thibet, and several other places, 
and return with largo cargoes of Indian and (’liincsb 
goods. But the trade carried on between Russia and 
China in this part of Asia is by far the most extensive 
and best known. Some connexion of (his kind, it is 
probable, was kept up between them iVom the earliest 
period, but it increased greatly after the inteiior parts of 
Russia were rendered more accessible by the con(]uesls 
of Zingis Khan and Tamerlane. The cominen ial na- 
tions of Europe were so well acquainted with the mode 
of carrying on this trade, (hat soon after tlic Portuguese 
had opened the communication with the East by (he 
Cape of Good Hope, an attempt was made in order to 
diminish the advantages which they derived from this 
discovery, to prevail on the Russians to convey Indian 
and Chinese commodities through the whole extent of 
their empire, partly by land-carriage, and partly Ijy nn ans 
of navigable rivers to some ])ort on the Baltic, from 
which they might be distributed through vwry part of 
Europe. Ramusio Raccolto da Viaggi, vol. i. p. :{74. B. 
Hist, du Commerce do la Russie, par M. Schreder, tom. 
i. p. 13, 14. This scheme, too great lor the monarch 
then on the throne of Russia to carry into ('xecutioti, w as 
rendered practicable by the conquests of l\an Basilo- 
witz, and the genius of Peter the Great. Though the 
capitals of the two empires were situated at (lie immense 
distance of six thousand three hundied and scvciity -eight 
miles from each other, and the route lay lor above lour 
hundred miles through an uninhabited desert, (Bell’s 
Travels,* vol. ii. p. 1()7.) caravans travelled Ironi the one 
to the other. But though it had been stipulated, when 
this intercourse was established, that the number ol per- 
sons in each caravan should not exceed two hundred, 
and though they were shut up within the walls ot a C a- 
ravanserai during the short time they were sulI(Ted to 
remain in Pekin, and were allowed to deal cmly w ith a 
few merchants, to whom a monopoly oi the trade with 
them had been granted; yet, notwithstanding all these 
restraints and precautions, the jealous vigihnicc with 
which the Chinese government excludes foreigners from 

u 2 
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a free intercourse with its subjects, was alarmed, and the 
admission of the Russian caravans into the empire was 
fioon prohibited. After various nej^otiations, an expe- 
dient was at length devised, by which the advantages of 
mutual commerce were secured, without infringing the 
cautious arrangements of Chinese policy. On the boun- 
dary of the two empires, two small towns were built al- 
most contiguous, Kiachta inhabited by Russians, and 
Maimatschin by Chinese. To these all the marketable 
productions of their respective countries arc brought by 
the subjects of each empire ; and the furs, the linen and 
woollen cloth, the leather, the glass, &c. of Russia, are 
exchanged for the silk, the cotton, the tea, the rice, the 
toys, &c. of China. By some well-judged concessions of 
the sovereign now seated on the throne of Russia, whose 
enlarged mind is superior to the illiberal maxims of many 
of her predecessors, this trade is rendered so nourishing, 
that its amount annually is not less than eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, and it is the only trade which 
China carries on almost entirely by barter. Mr. Coxe, 
in his account of the Russian discoveries, has collected, 
with his usual attention and discernment, every thing 
relative to this branch of trade, the nature and extent of 
which were little known in Europe: Part ii. chap. ii. hi. 
iv. Nor is Kiachta the only place where Russia receives 
Chinese and Indian commodities. A considerable sup- 
ply of both is brought by caravans of independent Tar- 
tars to Orenburg, on the river Jaik; Voyage de Pallas, 
tom. i. p. 355, &c.; to Troitzkaia, on the river Oui, and 
to other places which I might mention. I have entered 
into this long detail concerning the mode in which the 
productions in India and China are circulated through 
Russia, as it affords the most striking instance, I know, 
of the great extent to which valuable commodities may 
be conveyed by land carriage. 

Note LV. Sect. IV. p. 140. 

The only voyage of discovery in the Atlantic ocean 
towards the south, by any of the ancient commercial 
states in the Mediterranean, is that of Hanno, undertaken 
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by order of the republic of Cartha^^c. As the situation 
of that city, so much nearer llie Straits than Tmc, 
Alexandria, and the other seats of aiii n nl ii.uh- wlneli 
have been inentionctl, gave it more imnu tliaie a( ( i .s> to 
the ocean; that circumstance, together N\ilh (he \aiion.'«. 
settlements which the Carthaginians liad nnuh' in dilVei- 
cnt provinces of Spain, naturally suggeste d to tlunn this 
enterprise, and afforde d tiiem the prospect oi consichu- 
able advantages from its success. The \ oyage of 1 1 anno, 
instead of invalidating, seems to conliiin the justness oi 
the reasons which have been given, why no similar at- 
tempt was made by the other eonimcrcial state s in the 
Mediterranean. 


Note LVI. Sect. lY. p. 141. 

Though the intelligent authors whom I ha\e (pioted 
considered this voyage of the Phenicians .as (ahulon^, 
Herodotus mentions a circumstanee conetrning it whii h 

seems to p^ove that it had really Ix c'ii perfoinied. I i>e 
Phenicians,” says he, “ aflirmed that, in s.nlinii round 
Africa, they had the sun on their right hand, whidi to 
me appears not to be credible, though it n.a\ W d( enn d 
so by others.” Lib. iv. c. i± This, it i> certain, nnid 
have happened, if they really accomi)!ish(‘d mu h a voy- 
age. The science of astronomy, liowaw er, was in tJiat 
early period so imperfect, that it was by evin iu iice t>n y 
that the Phenicians could come at ilie kno\Nledg(‘ o 
this fact; they durst not, without this, have veutuic d o 
assert ^vhat would have appeared to bo an .n.pM.ba bio 
fiction. Even after what they related, lloredotus d.s- 

believed it. 


Note LVII. Sect. IV. p. 14 m. 

Notw'ithstanuing this incroa.siiig dunan 
oductics «t India, it is «.markal.ls d.at dur,™ da 
itteenlli century some commodities u uili ^ 

lief articles of importation from t u .a.s , 
together unknown, or of little account, lea. 
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portatioQ of which, at present, far exceeds that of any 
other production of the East, has not been in general use 
in any country of Europe a full century ; and yet, during 
that short period, from some singular caprice of taste, or 
power of fashion, the infusion of a leaf brought from the 
farthest extremity of the earth, of which it is perhaps the 
highest praise to say tliat it is innoxious, has become al- 
most a necessary of life, in several parts of Europe, and 
the passion for it descends from the most elevated to the 
lowest orders in society. In 1785 it was computed that 
the whole quantity of tea imported into Europe from 
China was about nineteen millions of pounds, of which 
it is conjectured that twelve millions were consumed in 
Great Britain and the dominions depending upon it. 
Dodsley’s. Annual Register for 1784 and 1785, p. 156. 
In 1789 twenty-one millions of pounds were imported. 
The porcelain of China, now as common in many parts 
of Europe as if it were of domestic manufacture, was 
not known to the ancients. Marco Polo is the first 
among the moderns who mentions it. The Portuguese 
began to import it not long after their first voyage to 
China, a. d. 1517 ; but it was a considerable time before 
the use of it became extensive. 


Note LVIII. p. 166. 

According to all the writers ot antiquity, the Indiau;; 
are said to be divided into seven tribes or casts. Strabo , 
lib. XV. p. 1029. C. &c. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 153, &c. 
Arrian. Indie, c. 10. They were led into this error,it is 
probable, by considering some of the subdivisions of the 
casts, as if they had been a distinct independel^order. 
But that they were no more than four original casts, we 
learn from the concurring testimony of the best informed 
modern travellers. A most distinct account of these we 
have in ‘‘ La Porte Ouverte, ou la vraye Representation 
de la Vie, des Moeurs, de la Religion, et du Service, des 
Bratfmines, qui demeurent sur les Costesde Choroman- 
del,” &c. This was compiled before the middle of last 
century, by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch fac- 
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tory at Pullicate. By gaining the oonfidence of an in- 
telligent Brahmin, he acquired information concerniiif^ 
the manners and religion of the Indians, more authentic 
and extensive than was known to Europeans prior to the 
late translations from the Sanskreet language. 1 men- 
tion this book, because it seems to be less known tlian 
it deserves to be. There remains now no doubt with re- 
spect either to the number or the functions of the casts, 
as both are ascertained from the most ancient and sacred 
books of the Hindoos, and confirmed by the accounts of 
their own institutions, given by the Brahmins eminent 
for their learning. According to them, the different casts 
proceeded from Brahma, the immediate agent of the cre- 
ation under the Supreme Power, iu the following man- 
ner, which establishes both the rank which they were to 
hold, and the office which they were required to per- 
form. 

The Brahmm, from the mouth (wisdom): To pray, to 
read, to instruct. 

The Chehefree, from the arms (strength): To draw the 
bow, to fight, to govern. 

The Bice, from the belly or thighs (nourishment): To 
provide the necessaries of life by agriculture and traffic. 

The Sooder, from the feet (subjection): To labour to 


serve. 

The prescribed occupations of all tlicsc classes arc 
essential in a well regulated state. Subordinate to tlicm 
is a fifth, or adventitious class, dcnoniiiialcd l{urrnnSun- 
kur, supposed to be the offspring of an uiilawlul union 
between persons of different casts. Ibesc arc most y 
dealers in petty articles of retail trade. I’rcf.u e to 1 ic 
Code of Gentoo Laws, p.xlvi. and xeix. 'I bis adventi- 
tious classisnotnieiitioned,asfar asl know, by any .iiro 

pean author. The distinction was too nice to ho 
by them, and they seem to consider the members ol this 
cast as belonging to the Sooder. Besides these ac now 
ledged casts, there is a race of unhappy men, denomi- 
Dated, on the Coromandel coast, Pariars^au in o c 
parts of India, Chandalas. These are outcasts from eir 
original order, who by their misconduct ave 
all the privileges of it. Their condition is, un o > 
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the lowest degradation of human nature. No person of 
any ca^t will have the least communication with them. 
Sonnerat, tom. i. p. 55, 56. If a Pariar approach a Nayr, 
i, e. a warrior of high cast, on the Malabar coast, he may 
put him to death with impunity. W atcr or milk are con- 
sidered as defiled even by their shadow passing over 
them, and cannot be used until they are purified. Ayeen 
Akbery, vol. iii. p. 243. It is almost impossible for words 
to express the sensation of vileness that the name of Pa- 
riar or ChandiJaconveysto themindof aHindoo. Every 
Hindoo who violates the rules or institutions of his cast 
sinks into this degraded situation. This it is which ren- 
ders Hindoos so resolute in adhering to the institutions 
of their tribe, because the loss of cast is, to them, the 
loss of all human comfort and respectability ; and is 
a punishment, beyond comparison, more severe than ex- 
communication in the most triumphant period of papal 
power. 

The four original casts are named, and their functions 
described in the Mahabarat, the most ancient book of 
the Hindoos, and of higher authority than any with 
which the Europeans are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat- 
Geeta, p. 130. The same distinction of casts was known 
to the author of Heeto-pades, another work of consider- 
able antiquity, translated from the Sanskreet, p. 251. 

The mention of one circumstance respecting the dis- 
tinction of casts has been omitted in the text. Though 
the line of separation be so. drawn, as to render the as- 
cent from an inferior to a higher cast absolutely impos- 
sible, and it would be regarded as a most enormous im- 
piety, if one in a lower order should presume to perform 
any function belonging to those of a superior cast ; yet 
in certain cases, the Pundits declare it to be lawful for 
persons of a high class to exercise some of the occupa- 
tions allotted to a class below their own, without losing 
their cast by doing so. Pref. of Pundits to the Code of 
Genloo Laws, p. 100. Accordingly we find Brahmins 
employed in the service of their princes, not only as 
ministers of state, Orme's Fragments, p. 207., but in sub- 
ordinate stations. Most of the ofiScers of high rank in 
the army of Sevagi, the founder of the Mahratta state^ 
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were Brahmins, and some of them Pundits or learned 
Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97. Hurry Punt and Purseram 
Bhow, who commanded the Malirattu forces, hich acted 
in conjunction with the army ol Lord Cornwallis against 
Tippoo Saib, were Brahmins. Many Seapo} s in the ser- 
vice of the East-India Company, parliciiLirly in die 
Bengal presidency, are of the Brahmin cast. 

Another fact concerning the casts dcservis notice. 
An immense number of pilgrims, amountin^ in some 
years to more than 150,000, visit the Pagoda of Jair^^cr- 
naut in Orissa, (one of the most ancient ayd most rever- 
ed places of Hindoo worship,) at the time of (lie annual 
festival in honour of the deity to whom the teini)](' is con- 
secrated. The members of all the four casts are allow <'d 
promiscuously to approach the altar of th(‘ idol, and sc at- 
ing themselves without distincliou eat indiseriminatc* of 
the same food. This seems to indieatc some reniembranec 
of a state prior to the institutions of easts w ht u all men 
were considered as equal. 1 havo not siieli information 
as enables me to account for a practice so repugnant to 
the first ideas and principles oi‘ tlu' Hindoos, eitlu r .sa- 
cred or civil. Bernier, tom. ii. p. 102. 1'a\ i rnic i, hook 
ii. c. 9. Anquetil. Disc. Prelim, p. 81. Sketcln s, p. 9(1. 

Some of my readers must have ohsei ved, that I have 
not mentioned the numerous orders of Indian dc'votics, 
to all of whom European writers gave the a])pellatioii 
of Faquirs; a name by which (he Mahornedans dis- 
tinguish fanatical monks of their own religion. TIk' light 
in which I have viewed the religious insliluUous of the 
Hindoos, did not render it necessary that I should con- 
sider the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their number, 
the rigour of their mortifications, the excruciating pe- 
nances which they voluntarily undergo, and the high 
opinion which the people entertain of their sanctity, 
have struck all travellers who had visited India, and 
their descriptions ^1’ them arc well known. The power- 
ful influence of enthusiasm, the love of distinclion, and 
the desire of obtaining some portion of that reve rence 
and those honours which the Brahmins are born to e njoy, 
may account for all the extraordinary things whi< li thev 
do and suffer. One particular concerning them merits 
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notice. This order of devotees appears to have been 
very ancient in India. The description of the Germani, 
which Strabo takes from Megasthenes, applies^ almost 
in every circumstance, to the modern Faquirs. Lib. xv. 
p. 1040. B. 

Note LIX. p. 168. 

What I have asserted in the text is in general well- 
founded. It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen who 
have seen muqh of India, and who observed all they saw 
with a discerning eye, that the conquests both of the 
Mahomedans and of the Europeans have had some effect 
upon the manners and customs of the natives. They 
imagine that the dress which the Hindoos now wear, 
the turban, the jummah, and long drawers, is an imita- 
tion of that worn by their Mahomedan conquerors. The 
ancient dress of the Indians, as described by Arrian, 
Hist. Indie, c. IG., was a muslin-cloth thrown loosely 
about their shoulders, a muslin-shirt reaching to the 
middle of the leg, and their beards were dyed various 
colours ; which is not the same with that used at present. 
The custom of secluding women, and the strictness with 
which they are confined, is likewise supposed to have 
been introduced by the Mahomedans. This supposition 
is in some measure confirmed by the drama of Sacon- 
tala, translated from tlie Sanskreet. In that play seve- 
ral female characters are introduced, w^o mingle in so- 
ciety, and converse as freely with men, as women are 
accustomed to do in Europe. The author, we may pre- 
sume, describes the manners, and adheres to the cus- 
toms of his own age. But while I mention this remark, 
it is proper, likewise, to observe, that, from a passage 
in Strabo, there is reason to think, that in the age of 
Alexander the Great, women in India were guarded 
with the same jealous attention as at^present. When 
their princes'" (says he, copying Megasthenes) "^set out 
upon a public hunt, they are accompanied by a number 
of their women, but along the road in which they travel 
ropes are stretched on each side, and if any man approach 
near to them, he is instantly put to death.*' Lib. xv. 
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p. 1037. A. In some parts of India, where the original 
manners of the people may be supposed to subsist in 
^eatest purity, particularly in the high country towards 
the sources of the Indus, women of rank reside in private 
apartments, secluded from society. Forster’s Travels 
vol. i. p. 228. Women even of the Brahmin cast ap’ 
pear in the streets without a veil; and it is only, as 1 am 
informed, in the houses of persons of high rank or great 
• opulence, that a distinct quarter or haram is allotted to 
the women. The influence of European manners begins 
to be apparent among the Hindoos who reside in the 
town of Calcutta. Some of tliem drive about in English 
chariots, sit upon chairs, and furnish their houses with 
mirrors. Many circumstances miglit be mentioned, were 
this the proper place, which, it is probable, ^\ill t’ontri- 
bute to the progress of this spirit of imitation. 


Note LX. p. 196. 

It is amusing to observe how exactly the ideas of an 
intelligent Asiatic coincide with those of the Europeans 
on this subject. " In reflecting,” says he, “ upon the 
poverty of Turan [the countries beyond the Oxus] and 
Arabia, I was at first at a loss to assign a reason why 
these countries have never been able to retain wealth, 
whilst, on the contrary, it is daily increasing in liulos- 
tan. Timour carried into Turan the riches of Turkey, 
Persia, and Indostan, but they arc all dissipated ; and, 
during the reigns of the four first caliphs, Turkey, Per- 
sia, part of Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, ami Spain, were 
their tributaries ; but still they were not rich. It is evi- 
dent, then’, that this dissipation of the riches of a state, 
must have happened either from cxtraordiimry drains, 
or from some defect in the government. Indostan has 
been frequently plundered by foreign invaders, and not 
one of its kings ever gained for it any acquisition of 
wealth ; neither has the country many mines of gold and 
silver, and yet Indostan abounds in money and every 
other kind of wealth. The abundance of specie is un- 
doubtedly owing to the large importation of gold and 
silver in the ships of Europe, and other nations, many 
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of whom bring ready money in exchange for the manu- 
factures and natural productions of the country. If this 
is not the cause of the prosperous state of Indostan, it 
must be owing to the peculiar blessing of God.'" Me- 
moirs of Kojeh Abdulkureem, a Cashmerian of dis- 
tinction, p. 42. 


Note LXI. p. 174. 

That the raonarchs of India were the sole proprietors • 
of land, is asserted in most explicit terms by the ancients. 
The people (say they) pay a land-tax to their kings, be- 
cause the whole kingdom is regal property. Strabo, lib. 
XV. p. 1030. A. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 153. This was 
not peculiar to India. In all the great monarchies of 
the East, the sole property of land seems to be vested in 
the sovereign as lord paramount. According to Chardin, 
this is the state of property in Persia, and lands were let 
by the monarch to the farmers who cultivated them, on 
conditions nearly resembling those granted to the Indian 
Ryots. Voyages, tom. iii. p. 339, &c. 4to. M. Volney 
gives a similar account of the tenure by which lands are 
held in one of the great provinces of the Turkish empire. 
Voy. cn Syric, &:c. tom ii. p. 309, &c. The precise 
mode, however, in which the Ryots of Indostan held 
their possessions, is a circumstance in its ancient poli- 
tical constitution, with respect to which gentlemen of 
superior discernment, who have reiided long in the 
country, and filled some of the highest stations in go- 
vernment, have formed very different opinions. Some 
have imagined that grants of lands were made by the so- 
vereign to villages or small communities, the inhabitants 
of which, under the direction of their own chiefs or heads- 
men, laboured it in common, and divided the produce of 
it among them in certain proportions. Descript, de ITnd. 
par M. Bernoulli, tom. ii. 223, &c. Others maintain, 
that the property of land has been transferred from the 
crown to hereditary ofiicers of great eminence and power, 
denominated Zemindars, w ho collect the rents from the 
Ryots, and parcel out the lands among them. Others 
contend, that the office of the Zemindars is temporary 
and minislciial, that they are merely collectors of reve- 
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nue, removable at pleasure, and the tenure by which the 
Ryots hold their possessions is derived iinmed^**' y irom 
the sovereign. Ihis last opinion is supporied ■. ilh s’lcat 
ability by Mr. Grant, in an liKpiiry into the Nainre ol‘ 
Zemindary Tenures in the landed Propeity ol Rdmal, 
&c. This question still continues to he aj^itaU d in lU n- 
gal, and such plausible arguments ha\(' been prediu ed 
in support of the dift’erent opinions, that alilioiigh it he 
* a point extremely interesting, as the iiitnre sNstem of 
British finance in India appears likely to hingr, in an 
essential degree, upon it, persons well aecpiainted wiih 
the state of India have not been able to foini a final jind 
satisfactory opinion on this snl)jeet. Uaptain Kirk- 
patrick’s Introd. to the Institutes ol Ghazan khan. New 
Asiatic Miscel. N" II. p. LIO. Though tlu‘ senliinenis 
of the Committee of Revemue, composed of jiersons 
eminent for their abilities, lean to a conelusion against 
the hereditary right of the Zemindars in th(‘ soil, yet the 
Supreme Council, in the year deelimal, for i^ood 
reasons, to give any decisive judgment on a subject of 
such magnitude. — This note yvas sent to tlu^ pia ss before 
I had it in my power to peruse Mr. Rouse's inge nious 
and instructive dissertation coneeining tli(‘ landed pro- 
perty of Bengal. In it he adopts an ojunion conlraiy to 
that of Mr. Grant, and maintains, yvith lliat candour and 
liberality of sentiment yvbidi ar(‘ always consi)icuous 
where there is no other object in vieyy hut the disc(»\ery 
of truth, that the Zemindars of Ihngal posse ss their 
landed property by hereditary right. We re I possessed 
of such knoyvledge either of the state of India, or of the 
system ol' administration established there, as would he 
requisite for comparing these different theorie s, and th*- 
termining which ol them merits the ])refcreTiee, the sub- 
ject of my researches docs not render it necessary to 
enter into such a disquisition. I imagine, huyycver, that 
the state of landed property in India might ])c greatly 
illustrated by an accurate comparison of it with (he; na- 
ture of feudal tenures ; and I apprehend that there might 
be traced there a succession of changes taking place in 
much the same order as has been observeal in Lurope, 
from which it might appear, that the possession of land 
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was granted at first during pleasure, afterward for life, 
and at length became perpetual and hereditary property. 
But even under this last form, when land is acquired 
either by purchase or inheritance, the manner in which 
the right of property is confirmed and rendered complete, 
in Europe by a charter, in India by a Sunnud from the 
sovereign, seems to point out what was its original state. 
According to each of the theories which I have mentioned, 
the tenure and condition of the Ryots nearly resemble 
the description which I have given of them. Their state, 
we learn from the accounts of intelligent observers, is as 
happy and independent as falls to the lot of any race of 
men employed in the cultivation of the earth. The an- 
cient Greek and Roman writers, whose acquaintance 
with the interior parts of India was very imperfect, re- 
present the fourth part of the annual produce of land as 
the general average of rent paid to the sovereign. Upon 
the authority of a popular author who flourished in India 
prior to the Christian era, we may conclude that the 
sixth part of the people’s income was, in his time, the 
usual portion of the sovereign. Sacontala, Act V. p. 53» 
It is now known that what the sovereign receives from 
land varies greatly in different parts of the country, and 
is regulated by the fertilily or barrenness of the soil, the 
nature of the climate, the abundance or scarcity of water, 
and many other obvious circumstances. By the account 
given of it, I should imagine that, in some districts, it 
has been raised beyond its due proportion. One cir- 
cumstance with respect to the administration of revenue 
in Bengal merits notice, as it redounds to the honour of 
the emperor Akber, the wisdom of whose government I 
have often had occasion to celebrate. A general and re- 
gular assessment of revenue in Bengal was formed in his 
reign. All the lands were then valued, and the rent of 
each inhabitant and of each village ascertained. A re- 
gular gradation of accounts was established. The rents 
of the different inhabitants who lived in one neighbour- 
hood being collected together, formed the account of a 
village ; the rents of several villages being next collected 
into one view, formed the accounts of a larger portion 
of land. The aggregate of these accounts exhibited the 
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rent of a district, and the sum total of the rents of all the 
distncts in Bengal formed the account of the revenue of 
the whole province. From the reigu of Akber to the go- 
vernment of Jaffeer All Cawn, a. d. 1757. the annLl 
amount of revenue, and the modes of levying it, con- 
tinued with little variation. But in order to mise the 
sum which he had stipulated to pay the English on his 
elevation, he departed from the wise arrangements of 
Akber ; many new modes of assessment were introduced, 
and exactions multiplied. 


Note LXII. p. 175. 

I SHALL mention only one instance of their attention 
to this useful regulation of police. Lahore, in the Pan- 
jab, is distant from Agra, the ancient capital of Indos- 
tan, five hundred miles. Along each side of the road 
between these two great cities, there is planted a ( on- 
tinued row of shady trees, forming an avenue, to which 
(whether we consider its extent, its beauty, or utility, in 
a hot climate) there is nothing similar in any country. 
Renneirs Memoir, p. 69. 


Note LXIII. p. 178. 

We cannot place the equitable and mild government 
of Akber in a point of view more advantageous, than by 
contrasting it with the conduct of other Mahomedan 
princes. In no country did this contrast ever appear 
more striking than in India. In the thousandth year of 
the Christian era, Mahmud of Ghazna, to whose domi- 
nion were subjected the same countries which formed 
the ancient kingdom of Bactria, invaded Indostan. Every 
step of his progress in it was marked with blood and 
desolation. The most celebrated pagodas, the ancient 
monuments of Hindoo devotion and magnificence, were 
destroyed, the ministers of religion were massacred, and 
with undistinguishing ferocity the country was laid waste, 
and the cities were plundered and burnt. About four 
hundred years after, Mahmud, Timur, or Tamerlane, a 
conqueror nf higher fame, turned his irresistible arms 
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against Indostan ; and though born in an age more im- 
proved, he not only equalled, but often so far surpassed 
the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be justly branded with 
* the odious name of the Destroying Prince,” which was 
given to him by the Hindoos, the undeserving victims of 
his rage. A rapid but striking description of their de- 
vastations may be found in Mr. Orme’s Dissertation on 
the Establishments made by the Mahomedan Conquerors 
in Indostan. A more full account of them is given by 
Mr. Gibbon, vol. v. p. 646. vol. vi. p. 33t), &c. The ar- 
rogant contempt with which bigoted Mahoraedans view 
all the nations who have not embraced the religion of the 
prophet will account for the unrelenting rigour of Mah- 
mud and Timur towards the Hindoos, and greatly en- 
hances the merit of the tolerant spirit and moderation 
with which Akber governed his subjects. What im- 
pression the mild, administration of Akber made upon 
the Hindoos, we learn from a beautiful letter of Jess- 
want Sing, llajah of Joudpore, to Aurengzebe, his fana- 
tical and persecuting successor. Your royal ancestor, 
Akber, whose throne is now in heaven, conducted the 
affairs of this empire in equity and firm security for the 
space of fifty-two years, preserving every tribe of men 
in ease and happiness ; whether they were followers of 
Jesus or of Moses, of David or of Mahomed ; were they 
Brahmins, were they of the sect of Dharians, which de- 
nies thp eternity of matter, or of that which ascribes the 
existence of the world to chance, they all equaUy en- 
joyed his countenance and favour; insomuch that his 
people, in gratitude for the indiscriminate protection 
which he afforded them, distinguished him by the appel- 
lation of Juggot Grow, Guardian of Mankind. If 

Your Majesty places any faith in those books, by dis- 
tinction called divine, you will there be instructed that 
God is the God of all mankind, not the God of Maho- 
medans alone. The Pagan and the Mussulman are 
equally in his presence. Distinction of colours are of 
his ordination. It is he who gives existence. In your 
temples, to his name, the voice is raised in prayer ; in a 
house of images, where the bell is shaken, still he iB the 
object of adoration. To vilify the religion and customs 
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of other men, is to set at naught the pleasure of the 
Almighty. When we deface a picture, we naturally in- 
cur the resentment of the painter ; and justly has th^ 
poet said, ^Presume not to arraign or to scrutinize the 
various works of Power Divine.’” For this valuable 
communication we are indebted to Mr. Orrac. Frag- 
ments, notes, p. xcvii. I have been asssured by a 
gentleman who has read this letter in the original, that 
the translation is not only faithful but elegant. 

Note LXIV. p. 187 . 

I HAVE not attempted a description of any subterra- 
neous excavations but those of Elephanta, because none 
of them have been so often visited, or so carefully in- 
spected. In several parts of India, there are, however, 
stupendous works of a similar nature. The extent and 
magnificence of the excavations in the island of Salsctta 
are such, that the artist employed by Governor Boon to 
make drawings of them, asserted, that it would require 
the labour of forty thousand men for forty years to finish 
them. Archaeologia, vol. vii. p. 33r>. Loose as this 
mode of estimation may be, it conveys an idea of the 
impression which the view of them made upon bis mind. 
The pagodas of Ellore, eighteen miles from Aurungabad, 
are likewise hewn out of the solid rock, and if they do 
not equal those of Elephanta and Salsetta in magpiitudc, 
they surpass them far in their extent and number. M. 
Thevenot, who first gave any description of these sin- 
gular mansions^ assorts, that for above two leagues all 
around the mountain nothing is to be seen but pagodas. 
Voy. part iii. chap. 44. They were examined at greater 
leisure and with more attention by M. Anquetil du Per- 
ron ; but as his long description of them is not accom- 
panied with any plan or drawing, I cannot convey a dis- 
tinct idea of the whole. It is evident, however, that 
they are the works of a powerful people, and among the 
innumerable figures in sculpture with which the walls 
are covered, all the present objects of Hindoo worship 
may be distinguished. Zend-avesta. Disc. Prelim, p. 
23*3. There are remarkable excavations in a mountom 
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at Mavalipuram near Sadras. This mountain is urell 
'known on the Coromandel coast by the name of the 
*Seven Pagodas. A good description of the works there 
which are magnificent and of high antiquity is given. 
Asiat. Researches, vol. i. p. 146, &c. Many other in- 
stances of similar works might be produced if it were 
necessary. What I have asserted, p. 225, concerning 
the elegance of some of the ornaments in Indian bnild* 
ings, is confirmed by Colonel Call, chief engineer at 
Madras, who urges this as a proof of the early and high 
civilization of the Indians. “ It may safely be pro- 
nounced,” says be, “ that no part of the world has more 
marks of antiquity for arts, sciences, and civilization, 
than the peninsula of India, from the Ganges to Cape 
Comorin. I think the carvings on some of the pagodas 
and choultries, as well as the grandeur of the work, ex- 
ceeds any thing executed now*a-days, not only for the 
delicacy of the chisel, but the expense or construction, 
considering, in many instances, to what distances the 
component parts were carried, and to what heights 
raised.” Pldlosophical Transactions, vol. Ixii. p. 354. 
I am happy to find my idea, that the first temples erect- 
ed by the Hindoos were formed upon the model of those 
caverns in which the rites of religion were originally ce- 
lebrated, confirmed, and more fully unfolded by Mr. 
Hodges. In a short dissertation on the primitive stand- 
ard, or prototype of the different styles of architecture, 
viz. the Egyptian, Hindoo, Moorish, Gothic, and Chi- 
nese, he has examined and illustrated that curious sub- 
ject with great ingenuity. Travels in India, p. 63 — 77. 

■ Note LXV. p. 190. 

India, says Strabo, produces a variety of substances 
which dye the most admirable colours. Tliat the Lndicum 
wtdeh produced the beautiful blue colour, is the same 
vrith the Indigo of the modems, we may conclude not 
only from the resemblance of the name, and the simi- 
larity of the effects, but from the description given by 
Plmy in the passage which I have quotedt in the text. 
He kuew that it was a preparation of a vegetable sub- 
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stance, though ho. was ill-inforined both conceining the 
plant itself, and the process by which it was fitted for use ; 
which will not appear surprising, when we recollect the 
account formerly given of the strange ignorance of the 
ancients with respect to the origin and preparation of 
silk. From the colour of Indigo, in the form in which it 
was imported, it is denominated by some authors, Atra~ 
mentum Indicum, and Indicum Nigrum, Salmas. Exercit. 
p. 180, and is mentioned under the last of those names, 
among the articles of importation from India. Pcripl. 
Mar. Erythr. p. 22. The colour of the modern Indigo, 
when undiluted, resembles that of the ancient Indicum, 
being so intensely coloured as to appear black. Dc- 
laval’s Experim. Inquiry into the Cause of the Changes 
of Colours, Pref. p. xxiii. Indigo is the principal dye- 
stuff used by the natives of Sumatra, and is much cul- 
tivated in that island; but the mode of preparing it 
differs from that which is common among the people of 
Indostan. Marsden. Hist, of Sumatra, p. 77. There 
has been lately found in the Circar of Rajamundry, a 
new species of Indigo, denominated the Tree Indigo, 
which, as it grows wild and in great abunda.nce, Re- 
mises to be a discovery of considerable use. Oncntal Re- 
nertorv No. I. p. 39, &c. The Gum Lacca, used in 
dying I’ ted colont, was likewise known to Ike anoj™^. 
Jd by the same name whioh it now beats. S^. 
Fxercit o 810. This valuable substance, of such ex 

SS nSiS in painting. ^yjnS, Japa» 

npentbesn^n^tm— 

trees, nellucid liquid which exudes from their 

“aTtSiS t^^atlon of which fom. . emn- 
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•plete cell for ewh » offspring. This glutinous sub- 

»f ate entW, 

Stance, An account of its formation, 

covered, is the 5;“ pSos. IVans. vol. Ixxi. 

nature, and use, w 8''^®“ accurate, and satisfactory 
part U. p. 874, m a con ’ ^ „pon this insect 
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are published by Mr. Roxburgh, who culdvates the 
study of Natural History iu India with great assiduity 
and sifccess. Asiatic Researches, yol. iii. p. 361. It is 
remarkable that Ctesias seems to have received an ac- 
count tolerably distinct of the insect by which the Gum- 
lacca i§ produced, and celebrates the beauty of the co- 
lour which it dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad calc. Hero- 
dot. edit. Wesseling, p. 830. Indian Dyers was the 
ancient name of those who dyed either the fine blue or 
the fine red, which points out the country whence the 
materials they used were brought, Salnxas. ib. p. 810. 
From their dying cotton stuffs with different colours, it 
is evident that the ancient Indians must have made some 
considerable proficiency in chemical knowledge. Pliny^ 
lib. XXXV. c. ii. § 42. gives an account of this art as far 
as it was known anciently. It is precisely the same with 
that now practised in calico-printing. 

Note LXVI. p. 198. 

As Sanskreet literature is altogether anew acquisition 
to Europe, Baghvat-Geeta, the first translation from that 
language having been published so late as A. d. 1785, it 
is intimately connected with the subject of my inquiries, 
and may afford entertainment to some of my readers, 
after having reviewed in the text, with a greater degree of 
critical attention, the two Sanskreet works most worthy 
of notice, to give here a succinct account of other compo- 
sitions in that tongue with which we have been made 
acquainted. The extensive in^e of the Sanskreet lan- 
guage is a circumstance which merits particular atten- 
tion. “The grand source of Indian literature’' (says 
Mr. Halhed, the first Englishman who acquired the 
knowledge of Sanskreet), “ the parent of almost every 
dialect from the Persian gulf to the China seas, is the 
Sanskreet, a language of the most venerable and unfk- 
thomable antiquity ; which, although at present shat up 
in the libraries of Brahmins, and appropriated solely to 
the records of their religion, appears to have been current 
over most of the Oriental world; and traces of its ori- 
ginal extent may still be discovered in almost every dis- 
trict of Asia. I have been often astonished to find the 
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similitude of Sanskreet words with those of Persian and 
Arabic, Md even of Latin and Greek ; and those not in 
technical and metaphorical terms, which the mutation 
of refined arts and improved manners might have occa- 
sionally introduced, but in the groundwork of language 
in monosyllables, in tfie names of numbers, and the ap' 
pellations of such things as would be first discriminated 
on the immediate dawn of civilization. The resemblance 
which may be observed in the characters on the medals 
and signets of various di.stricts of Asia, the light which 
they reciprocally reflect upon each other, and the general 
analogy which they all bear to the same grand prototype, 
aflbrd another ample field for curiosity. The coins of 
Assam, Napaul, Cashmeere, and many other kingdoms, 
are all stamped with Sanskreetcharacters, and mostly con- 
tain allusions to the old Sanskreet mythology. The same 
conformity I have observed on the impression of seals from 
Bootan and Thibet. A collateral inference may likewise 
bo deduced from the peculiar arrangement of the San- 
skreet alphabet, so very diflerent from that of any other 
quarter of the world. This extraordinary mode of com- 
bination still exists in the greatest part of the East, from 
the Indus to Pegu, in dialects now apparently uncon- 
nected, and in characters completely dissimilar; and it 
is a forcible argument that they are all derived from the 
same source.^ Another channel of speculation presents 
itself in the names of persons and places, of titles and 
dignities, which are open to general notice, and in which, 
to the farthest limits of Asia, may be found manifest traces 
of the Sanskreet.” Preface to the Grammar of the Ben- 
gal Language, p. 3. After this curious account of the 
Sanskreet tongue, I proceed to enumerate the works 
which have been translated from it, besides the two men- 
tioned in the text.— 1. To Mr. Wilkins we arc indebted 
for Heeto-pades or Amicabk Instruction, in a scries of 
connected fables, interspersed with moral, prudential, 
and political maxims. This work is in such high esteem 
throughout the East, that it has been translated into every 
language spoken there. It did not escape the notice of 
the emperor Akber. attentive to every thing that could 
contribute to promote useful knowledge. He directed 
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hid ^ier, Abnl Fazel, to pot it into a style suited to u]l 
capacitie£^ and to illustrate the obscure passages in it, 
which ^^MCordingly did, and gave it the title of, The 
Critermf af Wisdom. At length, these fables made their 
way into Europe, and have been circulated there with 
additions and alterations, under the names of Pilpay 
and Esop. Many of the Sanskreet apologues are inge- 
nious and beautiful, and having been copied or imitated 
by the fabulists of other nations. But in some of them 
the characters of the animals introduced are very il} sus- 
tained ; to describe a tiger as extremely devout, and prac- 
tising charity, and other religious duties, p. 16. or an old 
mouse well read in the Neetee Sastras, i. e. Systems of 
morality and policy, p. 24: a cat reading religious 
books, p. 35, &c. discovers a want of taste, and an 
inattention to propriety. Many of the moral say- 
ings, if considered as detached maxims, are founded 
upon a thorough knowledge of life and manners, and 
convey instruction with elegant simplicity. But the at- 
tempt of the author to form his work into a connected 
series of fables, and his mode of interweaving with them 
such a number of moral reflections in prose and in verse, 
renders the structure of the whole so artificial that the 
perusal of it becomes often unpleasant. Akber was so 
sensible of this, that^ among other instructions, he ad- 
vises bis vizier to abridge the long digressions in that 
work. By these strictures it is far from my intention to 
detract in the smallest degree from the merit of Mr. Wil- 
kins. His country is much indebted to him for having 
opened a new source of science and taste. The celebrity 
of the Heetoo-pades, as well as its intrinsic merit, not- 
withstanding the defects which I have mentioned, justify 
bis choice of it, as a work worthy of being made known 
to Europe in its original form. From reading this and 
his other translations, no man will refuse him the praise, 
to which he modestly confines his pretensions of having 
drawn a picture which we suppose to be a true likeness, 
although we are unacquainted- with the original.’" Pref. 
p. xiv. — 2. In fte first number of the New Asiatic Mis- 
cellemy, we have a translation of a celebrated composi- 
tion in the East, known by the title of the Five Gtems^ 
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it consists of stanzas by five poets who attended the 
coart of Abissura, king of Bengal. Some of these stanzas 
are simple and elegent. — 3. An ode translated from 
Wulli ; in which that extravagance of fancy, and those 
far fetched and unnataral conceits, which so often disgnst 
Europeans with the poetical compositions of the East, 
abound too much. The editor has not informed ns to 
whose knowledge of the Sanskrect we are indebted tor 
these two translations. — 4. Some original grants of land, 
of very ancient dates, translated by Mr. Wilkins. It 
may seem odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of pro- 
perty should be ranked among the literary compositions 
of any people. But so widely do the manners of the Hin- 
doos differ from those of Europe, that as our lawyers 
multiply words and clauses, in order to render a grant 
complete, and to guard against every thing that may in- 
validate it, the Pundits seem to dispatch the legal part 
of the deed with brevity, but, in a long preamble and 
conclusion, make an extraordinary display of their own 
learning, eloquence, and powers of composition, both in 
prose and verse. The preamble to one of these deeds is 
an encomium of the monarch who grants the land, in a 
bold strain of Eastern exaggeration : “ When his innu- 
merable army marched, tho heavens were so filled with 
the dust of their feet that the birds of the air could rest 
upon it.”— “ His elephants moved like walking moun- 
tains, and the earth oppressed by their weight mouldered 
into dust.” It concludes with denouncing vengeance 
against those who should venture to infringe this grant: 
“Riches and the life of man are as transient as drops of 
water upon the leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth O 
man ! do not attempt to deprive another of his property. . 
Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 123, &c. other ^ 
which appears to be still more ancient, is not less re 

rnttkabl^ Both were found engraved on 

TK « &c —5. The translation of part of the 
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it willllil more properly voder notice when we come to 
inqniiwlMftitliie state of science among the Hindoos, than 
in tins .^Iwe, where we are endeaTouring to give some 
idea wtbeir taste and composition. 

Note LXVIL p. 206. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with the 
extravagant length of the four eras or periods of Indian 
chronology, it may be proper to give an account of them 
from Mr. Halhed’s Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
p. xxxvi. 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is said to have 
lasted three million two hundred thousand years ; and 
they hold that the life of man was extended in that age 
to one hundred thousand years ; and that his stature was 
twenty-one cubits. 

2. The Tirtah Jogue (in which one third of mankind 
was corrupted) they suppose to have consisted of two 
million four hundred thousand years, and that men lived 
to the age of ten thousand years. 

8. The Dwapaar Jogue (in which half of the human 
race became depraved) endured one million six hundred 
thousand years ; and the life of man was then reduced to 
a thousand years. * 

4. The Collee Jogue (in which all mankind are cor,- 
rupted, or rather lessened, for that is the true meaning 
of Collee) is the present era, which they suppose ordained 
to subsist four hundred thousand years, of which near 
five thousand are already past ; and the life of man in 
thafperiod is limited to one hundred years. 

• If we suppose the computation of time in the Indian 
chronology to be made by solar or even by lunar years, 
nothing can be more extravagant in itself, or more re- 
pugnant to our mode of calculating the duration of the 
world, founded on sacred and infallible authority. Some 
attempts have been made by learned men, particularly 
by M. Bailly,in a very ingenious dissertation on that sub- 
ject, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos to accord 
somewhat better with that of the Old Testament ; but as 
I could not explain the principles upon which he founds 
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his conclasioDS, withont entering into long and iniricate 
discussions, foreign from the subject of this dissertation, 
and as I cannot assent to some of bis opinions, 1 shall 
rest satisfied with referring to bis Astron. lndienne,Disc. 
Prelim, p. Ixxvii. and leave my readers to judge for 
themselves. I am happy to observe that a memoir on 
the Chronology of the Hindoos will be published in the 
Second Volume of the Transactions of the Society of 
Bengal, and I hope that some learned member of that 
body will be able, from- his acquaintance with the lan- 
guages and history of the country, to throw light upon a 
subject which its connexion wiUi religion and science 
renders extremely interesting;. From one circumstance, 
however, which merits attention, we may conclude, liiat 
the information which we have hitherto received con- 
cerning the chronology of the Hindoos is very incorrect. 
We have, as far as I know, only five original accounts 
of the different Jogues or eras of the Hindoos. The first 
is given by M. Roger, who received it from the Brahmins 
on the Coromandel coast. According to it, the Suttee 
Jogue is a period of one million -seven hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand years ; the Tirtah Jogue is one 
million two hundred and ninety-six thousand years ; the 
Dwapaar Jogue is eight hundred and sixty -four thousam 
years. The duration of the Collec Jogue he does not 
specify. Porte Ouverte, p. 179. The next is that of M. 
Bernier, who received it from the Brahmins of Benares. 
According to him, the duration of the Suttee Jo^e was 
two million five hundred thousand years ; that of Tirtah 
Jogue one million two hundred thousand years ; that of 
the Dwapaar Jogue is eight buudred and sixty-four 
thousand years. Concerning the period of the Colfoe 
Jogue, he, likewise, is silent. Voyages, tom. u. p. 1^. 
The third is thatof Colonel Dow, according to which the 
Suttee Jogue is a period of lourteen million of yjf « « 
the Tirtah Jogue one million ’ j 

thirty-six thousand years. Hmt. oi n 

The fourth account is that of M. _j„i’ coast and as 
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aad^orived from the same source widi that of BL Ro^ 
ger, it agrees with his in every particular ^ Mem. de 
rAcadem. des Sciences pour ^2, tom. ii. part. i. p. 
176. The fifth is the account of Mr. Halhed, which I 
have already given. From this discrepancy^ not only of 
tiie total numbers^ but of manv of the articles in the dif- 
ferent accounts^ it is manifest wat our information con- 
cerning Indian chronology is hitherto as uncertain as 
the whole system of it is Wild and fabulous. To me it 
appears highly probable, that when we understand more 
thoroughly the principles upon which the factitious eras 
or Jogues of the Hindoos have been formed, that we may 
be more able to reconcile ^leir chronology to the true 
mode of computing time, founded on the authority of the 
Old Testament ; and may likewise find reason to con- 
clude, that the account given by their astri^nomers of the 
situation of the heavenly bodies at the beginning of the 
Collee Jogue, is not established by actual observation, 
but the result of a retrospective calculation. Whoever 
undertakes to investigate farther the chronology of the 
Hindoos, will derivd great assistance from a Memoir of 
Mr. Marsden on that subject, in which he has explained 
the nature of their year and the several eras in use among 
them, with much ingenuity and precision, Philos. 
Transact, vol. Ixxx.part. ii. p. 560. 


Note LXVIII. p. 213. 

In the public buildings of India, we find proofs and 
monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in science, 
particularly of their attention to astronomical observa- 
tion. Their religion enjoins, that the four sides of a 
pagoda shpuld face the four cardinal points. In order 
to execute this with accuracy, they take n method de- 
scribed by M. le Gentil, which discovers a considerable 
degree of science. He carefully examined the position 
of one of their pagodas, and found it to be perfectly 
exact. Voy. tom. i. p. 133. As some of their pagodas 
are very ancient, they must have early attained such a 
por^on of knowledge as was requisite for placing them 
properly. On the ceilings of Choultrys, and other ancient 
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“'**ac are often deli- 
iiea«»d| «Bd from their resemblance to those which are 
now mrfveraally used, it is highly probable that thelmow- 
ledge of these arbifraiy symbols was derived from the 
mst. Colonel Call has published a drawing of the 
signs of the zodiac, which he found on the ceiling of a 
Choultr^t Verdapettah, in the Madura country. Phil, 
Transact vol, Ixii. p. 353. I have a drawinf^ of them in 
my possession, differing from his in some of the figures, 
but I cannot say in what particular place it was found! 
Sir Robert Barker describes an observatory at Benares, 
which he visited a. d. 1772. In it he found instruments 
for astronomical observation, of very large dimensions, 
and constructed with great skill and ingenuity. Of all 
these he has published drawings. Phil. Transact, vol. 
Ixvii. p. 698. According to traditionary account, this 
obs^vatory was built by the emperor Akber. The view 
which Sir Robert took of it was a hasty one. It merits 
a more attentive inspection, in order to determine whe- 
ther it was constructed by Akber, or erected in some 
more early period. Sir Robert intimates, that none but 
Brahmins who understood the Sanskreet, and could con- 
sult the astronomical tables written in that language, 
were capable of calculating eclipses. P. Tiessenthalcr 
describes, in a very cursory manner, two observatories 
famished with instruments of extraordinary magni- 
tude, at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of Malwa. 
Beraouilli, tom. i. p. 316. 347. But these are modem 
structures. 


Since the first edition of the Historical Disquisition 
was published, the Souriak Seddantam, or, according to 
a more correct orthography, the Stirya Siddhdnta, on the 
principles of which I had observed that all the Indian 
astronomy it founded, has been discovered at Benares 
by Sir Robert Chambers. He immediately communi- 
cated this valuable work to Samuel Davis, Esq. who has 
favoured the world with a translation of several consi- 
derable extracts from it. 
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The Shrya Siddh&nta is composed in the Sanskreet 
language, and professes to be a divine relation>(as Abul 
Fazel had related, Ayeen Akbery, III. p. 8.) communi- 
catedjto mankind more than two millions of years ago, 
towards the close of the Sutty or Satya Jogne, the first 
of the four fabulous ages into which the Hindoo mytho- 
logists divide the period during which they suppose the 
world to have existed. But when this accompaniment 
of fiction and extravagance is removed, there is left be- 
hind a very rational and elaborate system of astronomi- 
cal calculation. From this Mr. Davis has selected what 
relates to the calculation of eclipses, and has illustrated 
it with great ingenuity. The manner in which that sub- 
ject is treated has so close an aflSnity to the methods 
formerly brought from India, and of which I have given 
some account, as to confirm strongly the opinion that 
the Surya Siddhinta is the source from which all the 
others are derived. How far the real date of this work 
may be ascertained from the rules and tables which it 
contains, will be more clearly established when a trans- 
lation of the whole is published. In the mean time it is 
evident, that what is already known with respect to these 
rules and tables, is extremely favourable to the hypo- 
thesis which ascribes a very high antiquity to the astro- 
nomy of the Brahmins. 

The circumstance, perhaps, most worthy of attention, 
in the Extracts now referred to, is the system of trigo- 
nometry included.in the astronomical rules of the Surya 
Siddhanta. Asiat. Research, ii. p. 245. 249. It may be 
shewn that this system is founded on certain geometrical 
theorems, which, though modem mathematicians be well 
acquainted with, were certainly unknown to Ptolemy and 
the Greek geometricians. 

It is with pleasure, too, we observe, that Mr. Davis 
has in his possession several other ancient books of 
Hindoo astronomy, and that there is reason to expect 
from him translation of the whole Surya Siddhdnta. 

It must be added, that we also learn from the second 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, that some vestiges of 
algebraical calculation have been discovered among the 
Brahmins ; particularly rules for the solution of certain 
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arithmetical questions, with which it would seem that 
nothing bqt algebra could have famished them. Asiat. 
Re^eart^. ii. p. 468. note, 487. 4U5. 

My friend, Mr. Professor Playfair, has eamined that 
Extract from the Shrya Siddh^nta, which gives an ac- 
count of the ancient Hindoo system ol' trigonometry, 
and has discovered the principles on which it is founded. 
It is with pleasure I announce, that the result of this 
examination will be communicated soon to the public, 
and will afford an additional proof of the extraordinary 
progfress which the natives of India had early made iu 
the most abstruse sciences. 
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DISQUISITION CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. 


Abul Fazel> minister to Akber, sovereign of Indostan, pub- 
lishes the Ayeen Akbery, 178. And Heeto-Pades, 309. 
Acesines^ a city built on that river by Alexander the Great, i49. 
Africa, gederai idea of the continent of, an^ of its trade, 134. 
Origin of the slave-track, 154. 

Agathemerus, his account of the inland of Taprobana, 73. His 
character of Ptolemy the geographer, 264. 

Agathodsmdn illustrates the geography of Ptolemy, by maps, 
264. 


Akber, sovereign of Indostan, his character, 178. 304. 

Albuquerque,^ Alphonso, the Portuguese admiral, seizes the 
isladd oCOiinus, 129. His operations on the Red sea, ib. 

Alexander the Great) his extensive views resisting India, 16. 
His expedition to India, 17. His war with Porus, 19. How 
obliged to relincjuish his enterprise, 20. His measur^ for 
opening a maritime communication with India, 21. His ac- 
count of India confirmed by modern, observations, 24. His 
political views in exploring that country, 26. His measures 
to unite his European and Asiatic subjects, 28. Consequences 
of his death, 31. The sufierings of his army from the peri- 
o(&al raids, 242. His surprise at the tides of the Indian 
ocean, 246. Cities built by him in India, 249. 261. In- 
tended a of t)w Caspian sea^ 260. 


Alexandria, the chief seat of commerce with India, 17. 
The li^t-house on the Pharos erectediby Ptolemy L^, 38. 
Mode of cimductitig the silk trade at that port,^5. The 
netians there for silk, 106. And the Florentines, 109. 
Is^Bubjectedf^ thcTarks, 131. * i « u • 

Algebra^ a mode of calcidatiou not unknown to the Brahmins, 

Allahsiod, the modern name of ^ nncient city of Palilx^ra, 
33. Account of tlw csitT IjyMagasthenef, 35. Remarn or 
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America, discorcrrf by Chrfatopher Columbui, 122. 

• India trade icontinnal dnun from its silvermmes. \5\ 

^ of the slawMe^ |fr2. . Contrast between^benaliMS of 


East' 

0<i- 
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America^ find Qf liidi^\when first discoTei^, 154. The trade 
of Europe with eabh eoiiipare^^56. Was obliged to be co^ 

. Ionized in order to be improved^ ib. Supplies Europe with 
its {MTodufts^ in rej^ura j^r iBanufactureS^ 157. 

Antiochus the Great, his md&d^^tb lQ^a",'2S4. ' 

Antoninus,. emperor, ftotices of aa embassy sent by 
him to the ^^pejtor of China, ^ . v- 

Antwerp, greatly enriched by be<^ming the etaple of the Han- 
seatiirleagjue, 119. ; , / 

Arabians,^ anciently great dealers in.spioes from the East, 52. 
Great alterations:"effected ;in their ntsebnets by the religion of 
Mahomet, 86. They 4:o^uer Egypt and Persia, 87 . A view 
of their comtpercial navigation, 88. Axe the first who men- 
tion porcelain and tea^<i90. Derived the knowledge of the 
mariner's compass frotn Eur^d, 274. Make no scruple to 
plunder- the caravans travelling to Mwca, 289. 

Anstotle, his political advice to Alexander the Cheat, 27. His 
yUBl daa^ription of the Caspian uea, 25d« Doubted the expe- 
diency of encouraging commerce in^ a well-regulated state, 
261/ , . ^ ^ - ■ 
Aromatics, why much used b; die ancients, 51. 

Arrian, character of Ids lustor^ of the Indian expedition of 
Alexander^e Great, 23. Hts account of the commerce of 
' the ancients, 56. Inquiry into hts geographical knowledge 
of India, 69. la the first ancient wntcr who hhd any know- 
ledge of the eastern coast of^ great peninsula of India, 60. 
His account of Alexander's Indian fleet . corroborated, 243. 
Character of bis Indian telory, 244, Hm^account of the 
Casplah 258. The plmies mentioned in his Periplus 
compared with modem situations and namee, 264. 268. 

Arts and Sciences, whete first cultivated, 8^ 

Asbestos, its' extravaj^t plica among the Romans 261. 
Astronomy, iestimDiims of die ^gtieat proficiency of the Indostans 
in, 206.- ‘ >''■ ' V ' ^ . 

Aagrobi^-^efttly ei^ched bf^b^ Inman 

^ comtimi&r, 119. v 
4ugdstui, emperor, rednolki^^ Rosing provrtfee, 43. 

the East 

Indians by wnSter, 24£Mbe dundtreet fiteeraturer 


aim»;265.^ 

Bantria, in India, 36. 

Ba^vpt <Jeia^ flte Uughi m that ftoam, 227, 

^ astfonomy in 

of Vem^^^^ first fiMcted in 

BttiyfeaS, a' cMA of In- 

4, M siliMicn 


liihlbe ceairt of In- 
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Bassora, «Uy of, founded by the caliph Omar, 87. 

^ peculiar aeartrf indoatan science and litMttaie 

there, 315. ’ 

Bereq}<%. t^e city bt/fomided tp facilitate the trade hetWeen 

; Alexandria 38. : , ^ «*» weiwero 

M.vhm'CJ^unt of tWIadiaA dironoltoy, 313. 

|mre, inhdhted %y a tribe descended from a colony left there 
. ty Alexander the GhreaWHlBl. ' 

Bowlaih, Ea^Ibdin ship, iemarkable speedy voyage of, from 
: PjSftamo^toMfdrai,2^, 

BtabiaiiB, in India,-tlieir.eacred rites and Ugh privileges,' 172. 
Inquiry h)to the s^ of scientific knoiriedge among them, 
IW. scligkius hierarchy and wershtp, 213. Their 

great leahat^ taught tl^ a thMlogy superior to the' popular 
anperstkipoi 226. .Their doctannes coincide vrilh the' tenets 
of the Stotcd aduel, 230. . Stndionsly concealed rd^toos 
V froths the pm^e, 233.' 

Bmce, ritOlnfetitiatioa his travels afford concerning themaritime 
expeditkHW of Irin^ Solomon, 13. - 

Bruges,, made Uie staple of the trade of the Hmiseatic league, 
111. Is greatly enncfaed, 118. *. 

Bnitntt. £htnker, a class among the Hindoos, described, 295. 
BysatttinehiMtorians,acharacter'of, 91. . 

rim great frade (rnrried on thne, 279. 

. ^t04 account of thctcanVan that trav^from thence to Mecca, 
-1^7. 

Cdeeut, teoeptiedof.Vasoo deGamain thateon^, 123, 124. 
cbiondi.;hiii.g<cih«nd opinioa oi-Ae ontiqiiity of' arts and 
sciences in Ind!^j|06. '■ 

Camd, the valoaMe ptoperries of thataumal, 8. Is peeoiiarly 

forB»ed;fbcfr«wmg«wdr<*^^ . 

Caaddmt.aniw vrimhiaaiw kwriw to Aksandor ^ Orea^ 19. 
Canton, in^naa. d ri«i«ory ariM *here by the ^ Amhs, 8 9. 

Tfrmaagu iTWi* tha 

> to pifeSd hy tBjmcyn shi; ^ Ul . las pw- 

, im* rfriiirimssBga^ the Pastninese, 158, 

leflt* ,, 


288k 

doiM^ib. ^ 

amosfr the natn* Gsimoes < 
li m2?«d .mndrnmy jrfthi^ 
“ names, ranto, 


'f 

Qmfts,jK 
dea,^,2«( 
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ai^oteajt.nane of .ChiDa, 113. 

Ceylon, anpposed to be the islail^^^ec^ed 1^ andent geogra- 
^ phera^UMei^ tl^ nait^^f Tafxifoto ChriBtian churches 

S lanted there by misrionaries# 91^ Is. visited by 

larooiFold^AbetVjeootiabri'^ . ^ . 

Ohaiidid^ air his iifttimotiy^^lHit the Oii^tals derived^^ 
*u/ie,^ tbe^inner*s compMa%^^ Eul^eanis, 276^ Ws 

ac3pottht tiflbe trade 

Chillambmm, deseriptioil of the Pagoda t^m^ 187.^ 

China, the only coui^try Whence Ihe B)6m^8 obtadned sitk> 56. 

, irh^m^ium tb^ received it, 59. How tfie ailk^ 

woreo wa^ conveyed froib thence to Europe, 84»: ‘ Is tr^ed 
. to by.the Arabians^ 89^90* First mentton of porcddn and tea; 
90. 7fae ChTiatia& religion propagated there, by Persian 
missionaries, 91. Hoar the silk of; was qonveyed tei Cbnstantt^ 
nople, after the Greeks were excluded fr^ Uie port of Atex- 
SO^ddiTr^OS. .Estimate^dfthe dlnii^ practi^ of navigaftioB, 
274. Horr die number of Mahometans increase in China, 
278. A comtnercial intercourse, by land, opened between 
that country and Russia, 291. Amazing e^tportation of lea 
from, to Eiirope, 294. ' . ^ 

ChitoiC};:the high descentuchumed the r^'ahs of, 248 i » : 
Chronology, Indian, the four ms of, 212. Remarks on, 313. i 
Cleopatra, value of her famous pearl earrings, 54. 

Culchos, the ancient pearl fislmry there, still canied on by the 
Dutch, 69, 

ColtrarS; Indi^ for dyeing,. account ^ 3ip6$ 307. 

Coltnabns^.his views in that vpya^^ by which he discovered 
. .Anmioa, 12i2.v^Hm ieliiai^ on the authority of Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, 283.— ^ee Qama. < , ; 

Commie, the extension of, abated the^. hi^le sentiments 


which actuated one ^tum against another, 1 } 1 . Unfavour- 
abjecphiion Tof<pU|to, concato 
Commcmlaw, of, traced^ 1 78^^ 

Comoimg Ciqmiis'wtarat^deac^ by Airi^, 59. 

Compaq, marmer^, was ut^nowh by^die |iici6Bt Chinese and 
•,rAraifs,^2!74.>w,; ; ,..-'6’^' ' < 
Cbn«tantjftoi)|e,%take^ plundered by the crusaders, 102k 
Rabwsprton lO^i ? Is eonquared by 

A inf» the seat ^ their gpvemmei^ 114. 

.Cknive^cung;^^a(ii(^b£^ Indian styje of, 311. 

CmMsnndel cKNiiit, 4be mfc|P^ l^eat traders, 80/ 

Cpiiaaiif ; Indit^qp^u^ihte SoiQ4wcounr^^ of hia Christian 

topni^hyt 90, 81. ; flis bf^ulaprobaiia, 

Ootl<^ inaiiidant^^ rwt hte^kistomm 

'atttonir die 

acq^wad the policy 
'the '»rt>«*ht ■ 

acquuiitlri^.Wi ptber, ul. 
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Damascus, account of the caravan that travds from thence 
to Mecca, 289. ,>> 

Damask, the name of that spscies of silk manufeicture, whence 
' derived^ 117, > ‘ 


Datidulo, Andrew, dm characterof his Venetian Chronicle, 278. 

D^Amlle, M., his opinioa as to the course pursued in the trad- 

:5yftig voyhges of ting Solomon’s ships, 14. His corrections 
of Ptolemy’s geography of India, 65. Corroborates Near- 
chus^B account of India, 246. His geography of India con- 
troverted by M, GoSsellin, 267 . 

Darius, the Son of Hystespes, king of Persia, his researches 
into and^nquestsin Ind^a, 17. 

DecCan, the ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 269. 

Delta^of the Indos^ the general state of the weather there, 243. 

Diamonds, not so highly esteedmd by the Romans as pearls, 
262. 


Diodorus 'Siculus, his history of the Indian expedition of Sesos- 
tria, examined, 238. 

Dow, colonel, account of his translation of the Shaster, 201. 

31L His account of the Indian chronology, 313. 
Dpwlatabad, the same with the ancient Tagara, 264. 

Du Halde, his description of a peculiar species of silk, 262, 
Dutch States, became the first rivals of the Portuguese in the 
trade to India, 150. ^ 

Dyes^ Indian, the elcellence of, 306, 307. 


East, the regions o£i where arts and sciences were first culti- 
vated, 8. The intercourse between different countries how 
first carjried on, ib- s The first maritime communication with, 
from the West, lO.-rSee India. 

Eclipses, how <Jalciilated by 'the Brahmins of India, 207. ^ 
Egypt, ancient prejudices of the inhabitants agmnst any mter- 
conrse with foreigners, 10. How the Egyptians Wame a 
commercial people^ 11* The city of Alexandria built, 1 . 
The seat of govWmeht fixed there by Y* 

fetercourse 'ibetween the city of Bernice and li^a, 38. its 
opulence derived from its commerce with the East, ^ * 

Educed to a Roman province, 43. Mannw of conducing 
Hmsilk trade at the port of Alexandria, 55. Conqu^t oi, 
by the Arri)s, 87. The Venetians resort to Alexandria t(x 
wll,106. And die Florentine, 109- 
dw-tWnntties, 116. 'ft solfdueAby *e T^ks, 131^How 
' trade, he been condocted dwough that country a 

first Boman Emperor who jgg 

SS^’ialUd; account of the 
EfcWeral account of the |>i^a» feere> 

Stak of ludite'chionhlogjr, eiplamed* 31*. Bemartu on, ow, 

iB^’s rabfci*, ^ wiigln (tti traced, 3lo. 



ftiit»d^io4iHlia, 2d3;' :M 

^Bawpe, s |i|p|^ of fli* uibf^BiM of 

. 4ho|3teek eisf^, U%. --■~l ! | wifi irvajiiert^ df^twBioH- 
' 'TTi^ ’E^yeftW FiNi M ij jt W 'MrodMti-^ 

; cff liWri^ieficu^ IM* ’^im- 

tif )iw’^j^iin«g!k-4l»4fiab rom^-tfae . 

(I!ap«'^ tidiid H«|^,~t6§:' 

'F j[4<u&8 of ii^iiJw&a^irade wi<to4eTer|RMi m.tbe^ ^^igrio^i, 

. S&!S79. ■ 

'l^tei^^liMbinotieal^'^i^diir 4kBriTed:ft«in‘Iod|l|^04. 

' Five Oeq(i, ftDancIeDf'<8imaibeet poein, ajOC(Hpt^"3U.^ 
]Horene^<iiBf.<6f die^otatr^, t>y maa n ftei M pi ^ and’^^j^kiag 
buiiiMs,- ids. ' A oopiiDoniiiw treaty CQ|iclod>e4‘%itfr^7pt, 

• IM.tliBaudttry anbaslkden to 

GAK'A„‘yaMb<'de,l^«o^ge flrom Lisboa toJiidia,'i2i3 
Gauges, -aOeiwbt of tbM.iner by Mnor fieiuiell, ^ 

Genoa, mptiyail tbiiti&nida(«liAeOeD 0 ^« to assist ^ «id)!*eru 
. ingfte ’La^ ein|^atCoDstaatQ«>p|^-164. Tbe'gieat ad- 
vantages they derived from tl^' measiise, '105> . Chaiaeter of 
. . tlw.'G&ioeBa |(bvbmiadBt,>:186. The Gepoeim expelledftom 
all ifaek Grecian settlemenhi by the TuikiL.il4. Chwacter 
ef*'!^ mc^Qiiis Gregorak2^. ' V >> •- 

Gentil, M. le. Us aecodat of me fndiaQ tdoimolo^,' 313. 
Oentoos, see Brahmins and Hidpjlii^ 

GiUrnh^ Mr.; the Rttami Ustotwi,-->teslimdiqf in favour of his. 

G(Hp^!f^k,^eh|u«eter of'i^ir'fcograpihy of Greeks Ana- 
' ■ 'lhfsad,367. .‘j.'-’;- ^iy ..y. .'• '< <%. :% 

'Cm^s^theqriMidonalyridO #tiieiim*<^Al«Khnder the Great, 

. 36v> Hoar-they attanned uii^tbe 

> eiMlnr JastiiiiihB>A4.' '!^>Ard oat dMnr ^ b<»t ofAJea- 
aiUtla'hfy the Mahomedan. sdMbs, ^7.'^^The Greek ot^iie 
' obMtaered h««MsSioiDet dL^ 114.- Ifoar diey vserO'‘«le|itivOd 
' 'Of#WBtriaj‘jM£.'’ Grigin of didanciep1t''sa^thUo^ of, 318. 
jOu^^ieept, imtttrapdst^ of, and its uses in maiiitnatate|307. 

iH4«ii0dAriii;‘'1iis acdoai^lf'^^Sttiaireet literptun^ 308, 

«; 1*' : ■'■ -'".v’-V ;■'!;■>' , 

the «pily v^gh fm^i^isbevery'oodeilhken 
" »Mhm#lhe\aa|M^ii|de^ MsIkeirTahesn, f98bi» < 
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by tome Phewciau vessels, 140. Hb history of Sesottrii 
w 238;,, His wsatbfactoiy account of the tides in 

v4be SRed sea, Caspian 8ear259. 

exactly, described in the account of the 
expeditjob o( Alexander the Qrei^ ^15. Their inflexi- 
adhereneo to th^. religion, and casts, 277, Their four 
f^Hpfders, Of^o»ts, described, 166. Remarks on the policy and 
tendency of this popular arrangement, 167. Their high anti- 
oui^^ and nature of their institutions, 180. Character of 
Uteir ii^Kotid.code, ib. State of sdences among thm^ 200? 
^eir religions tenets and practices, 214- Their names, 
rankSf and .ofldces of their several castf described, 296. Their 
temples,. 306. > ^ 

Hkinn, ki]^‘ of Tyre# assists king Solomon in his naval under- 

Hij^ua, captain of an Egyptian vessel, avails himself of the 
monsoons, in sailing from the Arabian gulf to the Malabar 
Ooast,48. 

Hipparchus, the first Who attempted to make a cataloj^e of the 
stars, 62.' ; . 

History, authentic, the period of extremely lixhited, 7. Is mi- 
rnnte in the records of blood, but silent as to the progr^s of 
; useful arts, 48- ^ , 

Hydaspes, river, nnumetous fleet assembled there by Alexander 
As Great, 21- 1 , 

Hyphasis, river, the utmost limit of Alexander the Greats pro- 
.gresi In India, 20. 

J-SVA Minor, of Maico Polo, ascertained, 282. 

Jenaub, a city built on that river by Alexander the Giwt, 249. 
Jenkinson, Anthony, the first modern traveller who gives a just 
description of the Caspian sea, 259. ~ 

Jeswont Sing, his letter to Aurengzobe, contammg a chwocter 

of sultan Akbety 304* 

Jewels, their great use and b^ estimation among the ancienU, 
a commerpial intereww 

U, Inquirymii) the maritime commerce of king Solomop, 
14 i- l%6]r commercial efibrt terminated in ^ ^ 

Etonii.** «•!«' Ottto e<w •' 

TOj*ge dOW» tbe * f • • -medition, 26. 

.thr5«e.«3. A^exwider’. 

. BipeditioBof of the 

M.‘^o*a8.y of. «odi.l«lM>y 

‘iBartiko'pnncee », 36. nemaw "»• 
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.EnropeaiMi^.ii^lil tke Cape of C^od Hope w$m doubled by the 
Portugueae; 37; A 

Egypt, ib. Eft^ie commodi- 
ties, 45, tekd^f die in skilii:^ from 

the^f of to the M^j^ar C(iiit,;4B. Its cofOmodi- 

50*, }^|^piceB tod eroamties, 51 . Pre- 
eioesilita^ S3. Sitk^ 54. Oeodfal view of ibi exports and 
imports; CompWBon between the ancient ' and mo- 

dern traded India, 68. D*toviUe’g correctloin^ of Pto- 
leiny^s gs^grapby^ef, ^5. Tbe tirade by caravan# protected 
and encoprag^ % Ibe Romatn, 68. The inhabitants of the 
Coromapdel coast always great traders, 60. The account 
given Of India by Costtfas Indicopleustes,' 8^. The Romans 
rivalled in the Indian trade by the Persians, ib. The Italian 
states togaged in toe Indlto^ trade, 95^1^ Account of the In- 
dian ttdde by Marino Sanudo, 109. 'Cofbparative view of the 
Indian trade, as carried on by different nations at di£^rent 
thnes, 116. A direct voyage to India effected by. the' Portu- 
guese, 124. The staple of the Portuguese tra^ established 
Bt toe oit]^'of Malacca, 127. Acommerdal empiib establrsfaed 
in the East by the Portuguese, 132. How it came to pas$ 
that discovery . of a direct navigatfOD to India was reserved 

for^modern ttm^^ 138.^ The conduct of ancient add modem 
navigators to the Easty.compared, 141 . The prices of Indian 
commodities grea^ reditoed by the opting a direct com- 
munication with India; I4C' The hiaia trade a continual 
dtoin. of American silver ftosi Europe, 15U Contrast be- 
tween the stnte of the nat^ll^ df^ibdiaani America, when 
tirti discovered, 154. The trside of Europe with each; com- 
pared, l56: 4^^nie rilver exported to India contributes to en- 
rich inst^d of impoverishing Europe, 158: importance of 
. toe toscoVerybftoepassag# to todia round toe ^ape of Good 
Hope to Europe, 159. Examination of toe improbabilities 
attet^ipg the sup^sed^bxpedition of Sesostris to India, 237. 
Rems^ on toe weatber toere, 24S. Reinnrksof the iiaval 
ex{^tioB of Nearchus,245. PeenliafitiQ|^in toe Indian tides^ 
rib«:;^verfiitoi^C^d^,nativ oftoeEast to'^e6a$^9. %ajor 
vlttonelTs aoi^i^ of toe river Gangajiv Endeavours to 
ascertain toe situation of the ^ancient city of f^alibotora, ib. 
How,'t|ie.iii|^^W^ been carried on throngb Egypt at 
E^mietos . descriptioDB of the Getspian 
ato^y ancitot^WriWacs, l>aobanos 

of Arrian, 269. Tbfr use ^toe totfirineipy tompass leto^ by 
toe Ea^rnffrom tb#^u^^(eiai^ in^xl- 

of Mabome^ 

dans in India, ib- , circulatos^ of easti^ goods by 

toe oatovtoa, natives of IndUi toe eatoe^^ known 

rUvhidn 4nto casts, 

, The j^wection^of limto manuf^tures aciitohted 'fOT 
161. The s:eneral tenure oCiand there, 178. Character of 
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the Hindoo code of laws, 180. General account of the pa- 
godas, 183. Fortresses, 188* Mechanic arts, 189. Litera- 
te, 191. Their sciences, 198. Their religions tenets, 313. 
Qri^ of Il|e^tit>j9n, 317. The pure theology of the Brah- 
226. General reflections formed on the preceding re- 
view of the eastern nations, 233. The manners end customs 
of the ‘natives influenced by the Mahomedan and European 
intrudarsy 298. Account of the Sanskreet literature, 308. 
The He^-Pades, 309. The Five Gems, 311. Ode fitom 
Wiilli, ib. Specimen of Indian conveyancing, ib. The four 
eras of Indian chronology, explained, 312^ 

IndicUm, of the ancients, &e Same with modem indigo, 307. 

Indigo, the several kinds of, mentioned by authors, and its uses, 

, 307. . 

Indus, nvejr, {rassed, by Alexander the Great, 19. His voyage 
down tb^t river, 42- 

Institutions of India, the permanency of, accounted for, 168. 

Interest of money, die most exact stsuidard of commercial pro- 
fits, 119. ■ Chronological view of, 121. 

Joanna of Navarre, her exclamation at the wealth of the city of 


Bruges, 284. , 

Itsdy, rise of the commercial states of, 94. They import the 
'prochictions of India, ib. The profits they reaped from the 
crusades, 101. — See Venice, Genoa, &c. 

Itineraries of the Roman empire, how formed, 266. 

Julias Cmsar, his magnificent present to Servilla, the mother of 
Brutus, 54. His ignorance of the British tides, 245. ^ 
neral survey of the wtole Roman empire undertaken by him, 
265. 

Justin, observations on his account of the progress made by Sc 

leucus in India, 251. , , ... . . ^ 

Justinian, emperor, how he introduced the silkworm mto the 

Greek empire, 84. 


Land, the general tenures of, in India, 173. 299^ Specimen 

* 1,0 Btvle of compart with that of the 
Lawyers, Euro^an, the style oi, comp 

Eastern Pundits, 311. ^ ^-en to the Florcintte 

75,7^.270. 

'..AnencSt 
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Mowmtof, 198. Ex. 

^tmoob of 

■'. -^iwiia, 343,- 

■atthM pn>- 

dtkm'br'lb'w/ gTai% to osiioa# tho coqt- 

' utofo^'^& OQd A&i^'!34 

]iUh(^lk>cilp4ttr 4f^e TtnAs* robAoeB the Orei^ em- 

^Mihtidel, M^, 'to fifedfo of the igndww of the aaoients as to 
the imtiire ^ ^ * 

Malahar eouti prdbah)lo derivatiiiii of its imer .8J.)« How qmxi- 

,v tioBed by the Axal^ i^mtere^ ; 

^Malaccit;^e d«y of, Tendered thersti^ideof the t^ade earned on 
V in die East by the Portuguese, l;IW^. ' gt ' 
lld^ve ftkndi, probable, od^ name, 

Man, itfi^ew of hw progrea in so^ii^ fife, 170. ^ ^ , 

Mantdhcwes, Indiazii die perfection of, accounted for,, loy. 
Maps, none prior tp tbdse^ formed to illuBtrtLte ^olemyj geo- 
■ ^ fiaphy to#readrtd> 

\ Marco rolo, the Venetian, account, of hiai jtrayels, 112. Olgec- 
. tioai to to ijriidiionsy: W ^ 

Maretlnilei opc^i n trtide iwth Odnstuitixiople for Indian ;'coin- 
' moditie8,96. ", iv ' 

Messpndi, the Arabian, to a^nnt of In^ 274. 

Jtfacca, the temple there visUiS as veil byeoownercial as by de- 
vout pilgrims, 98. Tbe^^pil^mages Wv contributed ^atly 
: facilitate Hwdei 134. '"Awunt^^ carava^ which visit 

the temple there, 288. ^ ^ 

PJortntlli merctaiit, negotiates a com- 
"^im^al.taettty-^ in toonr of hie .countrymen, 98. 


109. , - 

We<fi^'t«ntto^ma,i the dwef teat of ancient pDamceoe,, i 39. 

|»iagSfs&eim^ hit ethbasty^roffi Seleuctft king of Syria, to India, 
^ His aod<Siintof4ndia^i34^s ■' ^ ^ 

;Moc!Wigb,dDgeofV^einjtofi^^ acconnt 

^ to navaCidil^l^ or ttatviepu^^ 286. 

ttebso^ne; th^W^apphcitioaiif them in Voyages to India, 48. 

the most andent jnd genome record of 

; irequented by ancient 

^fSWgatb^^the 4^ - % . - 


KUWftV'nt AWWlttM 

Iqgjr^hfthe Grains, ^ nBtaral.orij^ of, 818- 

f wroWiij ^1* 

iito/ wftivated, IQ- 
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tiaopfe, 2OTu.” ^ ^ ^ at Cniiihiii< 

8~I~«i8i. tf fc 

^ I ‘ , ‘ 

i&ttttdv the dty B8. 

De^srip. 

^ tfcm ef/4|kk ^ ^ 

Ottdp, Nabob of, the great probability of diatmtes between him 
and thi| Saiks, 341. 


Pa<^da 8 of India, ^ersA account of 183. 306. -Are placed 
■mfli A8troiiomicay)reci8ion^ 314. 

Palibothra," eodeav<W8 .to aacertain the situation of that citf, 

J 162 ; ^ y 

Fahnyra, by whom, and Dti what occaaion built, 45.: Ita itu- 
peMOuaruiQB, 47.' Its present state, 48. 

Pa^^ progress of Alexander the Great through that country, 

Papyrus, occasion of being disused for writing on, 278. 

Pai'chment,when first nsed for tfa^ record of charters and de^, 
278. 

Pariar8,the most oehtemptible race of men in India, 248. 296. 

Patna, evidences of its not being ^the ancient city of Palibotbra, 
263. 

Pearls, their4iigh estimation among the Romans, 53. Were 
dearer than £amonds, 261. 

Pera, the chief suburb of Coaist^iHbc^l^ granted to the Genoese 
on the subveridon of the Latin empire there, 105. The Ge^ 
noese expelled by the Turks, 114. 

Persia, ho# the commerce between that country and India was 
conducted,' 41. Vigorous cultivafion . of the India tradei 82. 

silk trade engrossed by the Persians, 83. Their extor- 
ttons introduce the silkworm to Europe, 84»' Is comjuered 
by the A|abs, 87 J Nestorian churches planted there, 91. 
Amount of the revenue of the Persian roonarchs from Hero- 
dotus^ 240. Instaitces of their ancient aversion to the sea, 
250. / ' ^ 

Fhcdanx, Macedonian, how formedby Alexamdor tbs Greats 

Phenicians, how they optoid a coiufnercial intercouw 
India, 12. Are said by Herodotus to. have passed the Ciqpo 
of Good Hope, 140. 

Philosophy, the cure for superstition, 224/ 

KkriuM^ to ttoHoly LaM WKiertaken as from cyn- 
mercim aS from pious motives, 99. , Acrount of tHe pi^i^ 
ages to 296. 

P^yVfa^ tli&'origmof,310. 



iiiikiiUs ol^cdons lb dlmiiiierce in ft^Wetl-regulated 

comibonwbalt]i,^260. „ " 

. dder/hfs ilebder His ac- 

cobat of the iftlabd bf on his 

acbpunt of the .^opeiis of S#^cq8 in, fqdia^ 25^- 
Pompenku Mela^ hit acoouqt fif the island of Taprobane, 72. 

And of the Caspian sea* 25S. . 

Por^ela^ fest tnentioh of, by ^Arabian travellers^ 

PortuM, citcuiqstances that led the Portuguese to the ^pcove^ 
of Se Cape of GMd Hope, 123, Vigorous exertions of the* 
Porti^ese to cultivate the eastern trade, 126. They aim at 
a monopoly of the trade to the East, \1 2d. Establith a com- 
mercial empire in the East, . 132. Their‘ activity, in exploring 
the eastern countries, 142. They drive the Venetians out of 
the European markets, by reducing the^prices of India goods, 
144. .How they remained so long in the exclusive possessipn 
' of , the Indian'^trade, 148. Are rivaled at length in the Indian 
oceati by the Dutch, 160. And by the English, ib. Repulse 
the efibrts of Solyn^ the Magnificent to drive them from 
India, 161. Their intercourse witl^ infidels licensed by a Pa-, 
pal bull, 2180. ■ > • . . 

Poms opposes the progress of Alexander the Great in India, 19. 

Remains steady to me Macedonian interest, 31. 

Fotosi, the discovery of the silver mines otj4he first permanent 
source of wealth derived by Spain from iunerica, 155. 
Ptolemy, the ^ographer, estimate of his scientifical knowledge, 
k€2. Established geogra^y Upon its proper principles, ib. 
His accounts of the continent of India ei^amined, 64. His 
gecygraphy of India adjusted by that of modern times by M. 
D’Anville, 65^ Instances (^is exactness in some positions, 

• 71. His aoeonnt of the island of Taprobane, 73. His cha- 
racter, by Agathemerus, 264;* His geographical errors, 266. 
Prom what materials he composed his geography of India, 
272. , ■ 

Ptolemy Lagos, estabUshes the seat of the Egyptian govern- 
ment at Alexandria, and erects the hghthouse on the P haros, 

>37. V. '' ;■ - V. 

Ptolemy Philatielphus, projects a grand cah^ to facilitate the 
. intercourse between Egypt and India;, 38. Founds the city 

Pulfanah. the m»^t Plithania of Am^, 2fi4. 

Hamusio detects tbegeogn^cai errora<m rcpiemy, 266. 
^Raynal, Abb6, character of ms histpry of the East and West 
Indies, 158. ^ - ‘ : * ' . , 

Red sea,> deriyatm of the napae, imd the difieient applications 
of it by the andentis and the'modems, 247. ^ 

Ib4i|^ atid snpantition diemimiuated, 214. 

M*; £i8^Qam^|tioDof^^t^^ two Ma- 
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homedans, from the Andiic vindicikted from the charge o€ 
imposition, 272. , « 

Rennell, inigor, \jia illustratioiuir of the Indian ezpedittoii of 
Alexander the O^eat, 32. 240* 248. His account of the mer 
Ganges,. 252. Rems^ on.^ . account of the situation of the 
city pf Palibotbra, ib. His option of the Egyptian navigation^ , 
examined, 256. 

Rhinocqlpr^, the 'ancienjt port of communication between Phe*^ 
nicia ai|d India, 127« > - 

Roger, M., his account of the Indian chronology, 313. 

Rome, rise of the powet of, 43. How supplied with Indian com- 
momties, 45. Its import from thence, articles of luxury, 50. 
Spices, 51. Precious atones, 53. Silk, 54. Remained ignorant 
of the nature or production of silk, 55; How the breeding silk- 
worms was introduced into the eastern empire, 83. Con- 
sequences of the Roman empire being dissolved by the Bar- 
hanans, 110. How the itineraries of the empire were formed, 
265. 

Russia, a commercial intercourse by land opened between that 
country and China, 291. , 

Ryots of Indostap, inquiry* into the tenure by which they hold 
their possessions, 301 


Sacontala, an ancient Indian dramatic poem, account of, 195. 
Sacotecas, the mines of, in Mexico, importance of the discovery 

of, to Spaing 155. , . ^ . o- . • 

Saint Croix, baron de, observations on his Cntique des Histonens 
d Alexander le Grand, 250. u r* 

Samarcand, by what name known to Alexander the Urea?, i /. 

" Its latitude, as ascertained by DAnyille, 71. . , 

Sandracottus, an Indian prince, his revolt against, and treaty 

with Seleucus, king of Syria, 32. u 

Spnskreet literature, a newacquisiUon, 308. Mr. Halhed s accoun 
Sanudo, ^Marino, his account of the Venetian trade with India 

a™, 

fabulous accounts of the country, j • 

British, Wl. Their 

Seleucus, the shccessor of Alexander, xpw* 

. Observations oh; 251. , Mametakes, his attention to 

Selim, sultan, the conqueror of the 

• the advanteges of the fndiau of India, 243. 

SeS«nis,t^aitfleetthat opposed her myasion 







' ■' . •■ ■ • _ .- ; 


Sf^», kiny Bgyi^pi. 


jC0pQll|16rCtt{^j^Cii)^|^^ i'l# v' I ' ' "'** * " “*" ""* *' * ^ — T^ -- ’ 

' expMUkm'te^iia^^em oT liiii£k, 237i.~ 

'.'A... ’ 


1^ mtt BnpV 


30!^%^ hi^ estiiMticm 4^ tomans^ 54^' 'Tlie trade 

. , for^ edgroited ;Silk^panDt (d>tained and 

^ c^vat^ by tm Ghreeka, ^ i ^ceonot of the'Veneiian and 
^^nrentiae trade for silk^ 106; Ignorance of tb^ ancienU, as to 
production, 262. Why dialtked by the Turks, 261 . 



Jt^opolis, 

1^ sitaatioa, 67. 

^^»tndek modem, tlie origin o(^ 152. Is Itfgely carried on 
. ifj tbe African caravans, 290, .> , ... 

king of Ji^es»inq^jnto .iusmaridme c^m^rc^ 1^ 
^lUs Tadmor, in the deiseri, 45t 
flyman, the .Magnificent, his .efforts to drive the Portuguese 

^jil« description <)f, from the M^abarat, 200. 

Spain, how ^t country happened to have the advahtage and 
li^pour of disoOvering Ao^rica, 122. Gold and silver theonfy 
^^^prc^table Sidcles they found bi America, t55. Are obliged to 
p^l^adzo in order to improve -^r discoveries, 157 . 

I^ces, and, '^by m^cb used by tbe ancients, 51 . V ast 

.^/jme^prp epns^un^ m them, 147. 

gfratm, his obscure knowledge of Indm, 60. His account of the 
of TaprohanOf 71, 72, Denies toot &s5stris ever 
" entail India; Evidence ..of his slender knowledge of 

257, His 858, How he 

; his %led^ Hipj^hnSf His free expo«tion 

Ar^^s, 89; Was 

Prigmofsapecsti- 
sufmntitiou, 
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yr, 4;^ffiu|s se a li y few tOg. ^ ^ r- • 

aeieotifi^.mtiit cff.'tj^linehteriOntBtal 

of spices cooiKBiie^ ^liiS futiSSal pile. St^ 
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Tpm^ane, hw jndiciout choice of the season for hii Indttn 
campai^, 243, 

Taprobane^Stribrfs account of that island, 72. Pliny’s aeoQUBt 
of hi ib. Ptolemy’s account of it, 73. Appears to be the istthd 
of Ceylon, 74. Account gheoi of this island by CosMl 
Indicopleustes, 81. 

Tatta, great drought there, 242. Vast numbers of ressels for 
water^^OMage there, 244. 

Tea has within a century become a necessary of life in many 
parts of Europe, 294. Ama^g annual importation of ib. 

^Tea-tree, ^rst mention of, by Arabian travellers, 

Tides, of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in, 245. 

Trade, how at first conducted between different countries, 8. 
Between Egypt and India, 37. Exports and imports of India, 
50. 

Transmigration of souls, the eastern doctrine of, explained, 230. 

Turks, their scruples concerning the wearing of silk, 263. 

Tyre, the best account of the commercial transactions of that 
city to be found in the prophet Ezekiel, 240. 


Vasa Murrhina, of Pliny, inquiry into the nature and com- 
position of, 276. ‘ 

Venice, first rise of, as a commercial state, 94. Constantinople 
taken, in conjunction with the crusaders, 102. The Venetians 
engage largely in the trade and manufacture of silk, 103. The 
Latin empire in the east subverted, 104. The Venetians sup- 
planted in the trade with Constantinople by the Genoese, 106. 
They settle a trade with Alexandria, 107. Account of the 
Venetian trade with India in the fourteenth century, 109, 110. 
Travels of Marco Polo, 112. Their trade extended by the 
Turks subduing the Greek empire, 114. Remarks on 
trade for Indian goods, 116,. Evidences of the great wealth 
they acquited by this trade, 119. Alarm taken at the direct 
voyage to East India, by Vasco de Gama, 126. Measurw 
prosecuted by the Venetians to checji the progress of the 
Portuguese in the East, 130. The Po^gu^ supplart 
them in the European market, by reducing the pnc« " 
Indian goods, 144. The great extent ^ 

The baX of Venice the first formed of 

Amount of the Venetian. naval strength in the fifteenthfie* 

tury, 286. ' 

Ulug Beg. tils astronomical tt^, 71. 

Vir|l, ? good natural historian,, as well as a descriptive poet, 

Vobe^, M.. his, acwunt of the camel, 287. And of the caraVin, 
Damascus to Mecca, 289. 

WttFORD,lieutffliaat, . his. exa|n^on rf A^*P«>PJW,^t 

modern names aid 



INDEX. 

V W3kms> Mr., account of hU translation of tbs Heeto-padcs, 

309 , ^ \ . j . 1 

iCVfomon, the jealous seclusion of, in India, yrhonoe denred, 

■■398.’ 

WuIU, character of an ode translated from, 311. 

ZaltiKOKas,' their office ip the government of Indostan, 300, 
301. 


THE END. 








